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PREFACE By the EDITOR. 


I THINK it*is right that something should he said 
about the circumstances under wliieh tliis volume is 
■published. 

On the 14th of June, 1851, the career of Ileniy 
St.Coorge l^ucker, then in his cighty-lii'st year*, was 
brought to a close. Tic had been for a quai*ter of a 
century one of the ablest and most energetic Di- 
rectors of the East India Company,, and for more 
than half a century liad been personally associated 
with, and deeply interested in, the affairs of the 
gi-eat empire of which he came to be one of the 
rulers. He read much ; he thought much ; he 
Avrotc much. And he left beliind him a great mass 
of papers written by liimself, partly of an official, 
•ptfaj^tly of qn unofficial character — a selection from 
. , h^i constitutes the present volume. 

'jilie publication of such a collection of papers was 
contemplated by the author during his lifetime ; and 
the Editor of the present series, Avhilst preparing 
Alie A'^olumo now offered to the public, had before 
him a letter from Mr. Tucker to a friend, whom 
he greatly loved and respected, indicating the parti- 
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cular papers which ho desired to lay before the world. 
“ If I thought,” wrote Mr. Tucker on®the 30th of 
November, 1850, “that, by printmg some of these 
papers I eould promote in any degree the interests 
and credit of the Court, by showing that we are not ' 
unmindful (as is, I fear, suigpected in some quarters) 
of our public duties ; or if I could flatter myself that 
the discussions in which I have engaged were likely 
to throw light on the questions wh'ch must soon 
occupy the attention of the Comi; ami of the Go- 
vernment, I should not hesitate to contribute my 
share to the general stoek of materials to be used 
for framing the new Charter. I should not, of 
eourse, tliink for a moment of introducing any^er- 
sonal questions. The selection would have i*eference 
— 1st. To our llcvcnue systems of administration, 
including the 8alt, Opium, and Customs. 2ndly. To 
om’ judicial administration, including the measures 
adopted in this country for prosecuting the appeals 
of her Majesty in Council. 3rdly. To our political 
proceedings, including the Afghan treaty of June, 
1838, the seizure of Scinde, &c. I should be mueh 
tempted to add my comment on the eonfiscation of 
Colaba, and on the general policy to bo obscrv,}d‘‘ 
towards the Princes and Chiefs of India. Ij 

should bo disposed to introduce my paper on^ 
Cotton, my remarks on the powers of th6 Secret 
Committee, and oth^r miscellaneous matters; but 
some of these would require careful consideration.^/ 
I have endeavoured to carry out the intentions of 
the writer as declared in this letter, but I can hardly 
hope that I have adequately fulfilled them. 
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The task was, indeed, by no means without its 
difficulties. • The papers were, for the most part, of 
an official character, and there were many public and 
private eonsiderations to restrict the free exereise of 
the Editor’s power of selection. There were State 
secrets of recent date, not to be divulged without 
public inconvenience; and there were the feelings 
of living indiyiduals which might be wounded, 
whilst their acts, scarcely belonging to the legitimate 
domain of Indian history, might not ivarrant pubUo 
discussion. There was another class of papers, too, 
of* whicdi it was necessary to make sparing use — 
papers, very ably written, embodying sound opinions 
and comprehensive information, but relating to a by- 
gone state of things, of little interest in the present 
day. Indeed, next to the desire to carry out Mr. 
Tucker’s own reeorded wishes, I have been guided in 
my selections by nothing so much as the vish to illus- 
trate the present important discussions on the future 
Government of India, by giving open expression to 
the sentiments of one, the weight of whose authority 
is admitted by men of all shades of political opinion. 

In the arrangement of the papers I have en- 
•deavoured, as closely as possible, to foUow the classi- 
ficE^ion of subjects' adopted by the Parliamentary 
Committees now sitting. As there are few subjects 
conneci^d with the administration of British India 
on wliich Mr. Tucker has not Recorded his opinions, 
the materials ai my disposal have enabled me to illus- 
trate, with more or less completeness, nearly all the 
topics embraced in the present Parliamentary in- 
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quiry. There is not one of these on which the 
opinions of the writer will not be received ^th respect. 
If on some of these points the evidence is not as 
copious as might be desired, the deficiency must not 
be laid to the account of Mr. Tucker, but rather to 
that of the Editor — or nerhivps, ho may be permitted 
to plead, to the necessity, imder which he labored, of 
selecting from a vast mass of papers materials only 
sufficient to fill a moderately-sized volume. 

The majority of these papers explaih themselves. 
In many instances I have been able to cull from 
Mr. Tucker’s writings an historical introduction exj 
planatory of the circumstances under which the 
particular paper was written. Even the few edi- 
torial notes, scattered thinly tlu’ough the volume, 
have not been introduced without reluctance, so 
unwilling have I been to obtrude myself where com- 
ment, whether in the shape of approbation or dis- 
sent, would have been equal presumption. I can- 
not help having my own opinions. To the indul- 
gent friends who attach any weight to them, I may 
say, that on a large majority of the subjects illustrated 
in this volume, they coincide with those of Mr. 
Tucker. But the selection has not been made with* 
any reference to this concurrendfe of opinion, /the. 
work is designed to be a fair exposition of the views 
of the able and experienced Anglo-Indian statesman 
who wrote the papers* of which it is composed. 

Nothing more need be said, in this place, about 
the construction of the present volume ; but, per- 
haps, a few words may not bo inappropriately added 
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regarding its internal character. In this volume is 
contained a Selection from the papers of a member of 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

I It may he doubted whether the most inveterate op- 
ponent of the existing system of Indian government 
' Avill deny that they exhibit a very intimate acquaint- 
ance with the practicalities of a great variety of 
subjects — broad statesman-like views — and a piu’c 
and earnest desire to benefit the people of the vast 
empire commftted to the care of his colleagues and 
himself. It is hard to say whether Mr. Tucker was 
njdre distinguished for Ms intellectual activity or 
his moral integrity. Ho shrunk from no amount of 
personal labor. He was never driven or beguiled 
from the path of duty by any personal apprehensions 
on one side, or selfish inducements on the other. He 
faced a Mandamus on one memorable occasion, and 
in support of the Eight was prepared at any time to 
face it again. He was honest to the very core ; and 
though some men differed from the opinions he ex- 
pressed, aU aj)preciatcd the sincerity and admired 
tlie ability with which he enforced them. 

It may, indeed, be suggested that, as many of Mr. 
Tucker’s papers did not reflect the opinions of the 
gonchil body of the Court of Directors, no argument 
is derivable from their character and tendency in 
favor of that administrative body. It is clearly, 
however, not to bo expected that a body of tliirty 
gentlemen, drawn from different services or profes- 
sions, with different antecedents, and different idiosyn- 
cracies, should concur in opinion on every one of the 
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detail questions of administration wbicli come before 
them in their collective capacity. Andi indeed, 
such concurrence is as little to be desired as it is to 
be expected. The Court of Directors of the Eastj 
India Company are a deliberative body. Every 
matter that comes before them is fully discussed. ^ 
The varied exj)erience and the varied reflections of 
many arc brought to bear upon the elucidation of 
every question that is submitted to them; and 
though coUectively, as individually, they may err, 
they are at least never betrayed into error by 
those temptations mIucIi ordinarily besot men 
immersed in the strife of European politics. An 
utter freedom from all party influences cha- 
racterises the government of the East India Com- 
pany. And though, as I have said, on questions 
of administrative detail, complete harmony of 
opinion is not to be exjiected, it is to the honor of 
the Court of Directors, that on questions involving 
great principles of universal justice, as on those of 
the invasion of Afghanistan and the spoliation ol- 
Scindc, there has been little or no diversity of 
opinion. The statesmen who condemned the former 
act — ^the act of a Whig Ministiy — ^^vere foremost to 
condemn the latter, though perpetrated by a Tory 
ruler. Mr. Tucker was a Tory — as were the greater 
Ti limber of those who condemned the conquest of 
Scinde and recalled* the Governor-General who de- 
creed it — ^hut upon all such questions as these he 
was of no party. He spoke out as strongly and un- 
compromisingly upon acts of Conservative misrule 
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las upon those which defiled the adniinistration of 
^the Liberal predecessors of the men whose home- 
'^olicy he supported. The general verdict of the 
ifipublic has long since pronounced that, upon both of 
•these great questions, Mr. Tucker and his colleagues 
wrote and acted in defence of j^te Bight. 

It would not become me in this place to dwell 
any longer upon these things. I only touch upon 
them here in illustration of the character of Mr. 
Tucker’s writings. He himself cherished the belief 
that the publication of a selection from his papers 
wpuld ‘"promote the interests and credit of the 
Court of Directors and I am strongly of opinion 
that they will. If they indicate nothing more than 
. the fact, that every question that comes before the 
Court is carefully apd deliberately considered, and 
that a large amoimt of practical experience is ap- 
plied to its elucidation, they are creditable to the 
East India Company. But I believe that they in- 
dicate much more than this. No reader of tliis 
volume will deny that the papers it contains are 
distinguished by a profound knowledge of the sub- 
jects discussed, and an eager desire to promote the 
happiness of the people of Hindostan. It may be 
too much to say that*^ aU the members of the Court 
of Directors have the same extensive experience as 
Mr. Tucker, and few, perhaps, have the same powers 
of expression. But the assiduous attention which 
he devoted to the administrative business of the 
Company, and the earnest benevolence with which 
he addressed himself to the promotion of measures 
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for the amelioration of the condition of the people, 
were hut characteristics common to the general 
body of his colleagues. He would have been the 
last to claim for himself any exclusive merit for the 
possession of these qualities. 

It need only be remarked, in conclusion, that for' 
the publication of these papers the Editor alone is 
responsible. It wiU be assumed that they are 
published with the consent of Mr. Tucker’s repre- 
sentatives ; but from no other source has any 
assistance been derived, and from none beside has 
consent been obtained. The papers, it shoul(f Jic 
emphatically stated, are published merely as “ se- 
lections.” In some cases, they have been divested 
of their official significance. I may not have pub- 
lished all that I personally could liave desired, but I 
alone am responsible for what has been published ; 
and I believe that the selection honestly represents 
the opinions of the venerable writer. 

J. W. K. 


London, June 20, 1833. 


ERRATA. ^ 

Page 498, line 15, for having those angry feelings,” read leaving those angry 
feelings.” 

In Table of Contents, page xii, opposite “ Case of the Guicowar,” for “ 250,” 
read “ 254.” 

Page 102, line 13, for “ fAx/,'wread 

Page 107, second line from bottom, for ^^genereux^* read “ 

Page 116, second line from bottom, for permit” read admit” 

Page 135, line 19, for “ contribution” read “ contributor” 

Page 149, line 4, for “ in” read “ on” 

Page 174, line 9, for “ that if it” read “ that it,” 

Page 428, line 24, for “ expediency” read “ inexpediency” 

Page 442, line 14, for “ weref read “ was” 
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INTEODUCTOBT EBMAEK8.* 

* H 

In proposing to consider, without pretmding to 
resolve, one of the most dif&cult problems which 
could he submitted to any body of statesmen, I hope 
that 1 shall not lay myself open to the imputation 
of presumption. I approach the subject with a 
deep impression of its magnitude, and of the limited 
extent of my own powers ; but if the es^erienoe of 
thirty years in a great variety of public stations, 
where I have had peculiar opportunities of observing 
the machinery of our Indian Government, should 
enable me to throw«one feather into the scale, of 
truth, my time, will not have been unprofitably 
employed. 

The proposition which I proposed to examine is 

* Written in 1829. ISim remarks form the introduction to an undnished 
work, “ On the Future Adminid.tration of British India,” which Mr. Tucker , 
contemplated giving to the world at the time of the last Charter-discussionsiv, ': 
but which he never completed. 

VOL. I. 
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—By what system of administration, at home and^ 
abroad, can British India be governed, with a viewj 
to secnre the greatest degree of happiness and pro-' 
spcrity to the people of that country, and at the 
same time, to promote, to the utmost extent, the " 
general interests of the mother-country. | 

To embrace this^ast question in all its various 
relations, and to arrive at sound and satisfactory 
conclusions, it would be useful to take an historical 
retrospect of our administration of India. We must 
ascend from that which is known to that which is 
unknown — ^we must judge of the work wjiich 4s to 
be done, from the work which has been done— Vo. 
must direct our attention to the workings of the ma- 
chinery in times past, to be enabled to predict with 
confidence with respect to the future. If we would 
correct our errors, and supply our deficiencies, we 
must trace back our steps in order to detect the 
sources firom whence those errors have proceeded. 

To provide for the future prosperity of India, we 
should carefully examine every branch of our admi- 
nistration. There is scarcely a tax imposed by om 
Government which does not affect, in a greater or 
less degree, well-being of our Native subjects. 
The population of India being essentially agricul- 
tural, their comforts depend mainly upon the system 
of .revenue administration which we enforce. The Ab- 
karry (or tax on spirituous liquors), the opium reve- 
nue, the salt monopoly, the stamps, and other imposts, 
all tend, directly or indirectly, to affect the morals, 
the comforts, and the general character of the people. 

Without undertaking to discuss at length the 
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vaiions questions which frequent meditatiou on* tile 
subject has presented to my mind, it will, at least, 
be useful to enummtte them. The exposition may 
tend to satisfy those who are wont to leap at conclu- 
sions, that the most accurate knowledge of the trade 
of Liverpool or Bristol will not qualify us to give a 
constitution to India — ^that the routine of a count- 
ing-house and the mechanism of a ledger will not 
prepare us to appreciate those intricate combinations 
and nice adjustments which are found necessary in 
the course of regulating the multifarious concerns of 
a cbnmwnity composed of various nations differing 
in their religion and laws, in their social institutions 
and habits, in their langn^agc, notions, feelings, and 
general character. Nay, it naay be permitted us 
to doubt whether the scholar, the philosopher, the 
metaphysician, or the professional writer of Europe, 
be precisely the person most competent to estimate 
justly the Afghan or the Bajpoot, and to frame that 
system of internal rule which may be best calcu- 
lated to develop his virtues, to divest his energies of 
any mischievous tendency, and to* direct them in a 
way to promote the public good. 

Few, I suspect, will now be found to conenr in 
the dictum* of an eminent historian, that a country 

* ** Whatever is worth seeing or hearing in India, can be expressed in 
writing. As soon as eveiything of importance is expressed in writing, a man 
who is duly qualified may attain more knowledge of India in one year, in his 
closet in England, than he could obtaLu during the course of the longest life 
by the use of his eyes and his ears in India.” 

This sort of syllogistiS reasoning, if not carefhlly examined, is very apt to 
mislead. If it be true (and this may be questioned), that everything worth , 
seeing in a foreign country-- everything worth heari^ in a fbreign language 
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is best viewed at a distance, and that the condition 
and character of its inhabitants, theii*wants, inter- 
nal economy, and external relations, are best appre- 
hended and described by one who has never resided 
among them. Caesar and Xenophon, according to 
this doctrine, ought never to have written ; and the 
minister and friend of Henry I V. must be esteemed 
an unwelcome intruder into the province of history. 
Prejudices may, no doubt, bo imbibed, and partial 
views be adopted, by the near, as wcH as by the dis- 
tant, observer ; but, all other things being equal, it 
may surely bo affirmed that he who has •seen* and 
become familiar with an object, is more in a con- 

— can be fully and perfectly expressed in writing, it is not true that every- 
thing of importance relating to India has actually been expressed in writing. 
The second postulate, therefore, cannot be conceded. But even if everything 
of importance had been expressed in writing, which certainly is not the case, 

I deny the conclusion that a man, however qualified, can attain more know- 
ledge of India in one year in his closet in England, than he could obtain, 
during the course of the longest life, by using his eyes and his ears in India. 

I assume, of course, that he uses liis eyes and his; ears as the organs of his 
understanding, because I never can suppose that it was intended to compare 
an intelligent being with the unreflecting animal of the fields. If I were to 
hazard a dictum, it would be, that a residence in India, if not essential, is at 
least extremely useful, to enable an historian to see the manners, to hear the 
sentiments, to appreciate the character of a people, and to become familiar 
with those peculiarities, with those faint shades and minute quantities, which 
can scarcely be made matter of written record, but which in the aggregate 
constitute important elements in national character. Mr. Mill is not the 
mere writer of a narrative, nor can he mean to degrade the historian into the 
condition of a mere copyist, or relater, of e'Vents collected from books. He 
himself has undertaken to write a critical or philosophical history, and in 
order to do justice to such an undertaking, the studies of the closet are not 
all-8ufi9cient. The course of human action must be Judged with reference to 
the situation and circumst^ccs in which the human being may bo placed. 
Wliat would appear extravagant and irrational in the case of a well-disciplined 
European, may be perfectly natural and consistent^ the mind of an Asiatic , 
and I contend that this Asiatic, like the bee, is best known to the near 
observer, who has opportunities of viewing all the operations of his domestic 
economy.— H. St.G. T. 
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i .dition to describe it than, the ^dividual whose know* 
I ledge has beSn. obtained through an intermediate 
^ channel.* The real spectator is not debarred access 
,to those sources of knowledge from which the re- 
mote historian draws his materials; he has a test 
,to try the purity of those sources, and the value of 
, the materials ; and he has better means of detecting 
error and prejudice in the records which form the 
groundwork of history. The able writer alluded to 
has furnished strong evidence against liis own theory 
. in his delineation of the Hindoo (as woU, as in other 
insjtances), for the resemblance is so slight and im- 
•perfcct, that those who arc best acquainted with the 
original instantly perceive that the picture lias not 
been drawn from life. In fact, it is not safe to 
generalise in describing a people. The high-spirited 
llajpoot of Central India bears no more resemblance 

* I (2o not go so far as to maintain that a country cannot be described by 
one who has never seen it. The late Dr. Blacklock, of Edinburgh, who was 
born blind, wrote descriptive poetry in a very natural manner ; but this was 
a mere mechanical operation—the repetition of what he had heard. He had 
lieard that a rose was red, and he had found through another sense that its 
smell was agreeable. When he wrote of this flower, it was associated with an 
agreeable sensation ; but if Dr. Blacklock had been told that a rose was blue, 
he would have applied this epithet to it in his poetry. A man may compile, 
collate, digest, and arrange, without quitting his closet, and may compose a 
good history, as llobertson and others have done. Mr. Mill has composed a 
valuable history; but who can dKubt that this history would have been much 
moro correct and valuable if he had resided ten years in India, and had been 
as well acquainted with the languages, literature, and laws of the country as 
that accomplished scholar, the late Sir William Jones, whom Mr. Mill so 
much undervalues, or as the late Warren Hastii^s, a statesman whom he so 
vehemently condemns ? There is much in the administration of Mr. Hastings 
which the moral critic igust condemn; but in fairness he ought to be re- 
viewed in the position which he occupied (a false one, no doubt, for a Britisli 
subject) of an Asiatic potentate, struggling for doininion and political ex- 
istence.—* H. St.Q. T. 
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to the passire Molungoe of the Soonderbims ; the 
fbrace Afghan of Bohilcund bears no strbnger afiOnity 
to the patient wearer of .Dacca., than the well- 
appointed citizen of this metropolis to the rude 
fisher on the coast of Mekran. Both might be de- 
smbed as Ichthiophagi, just as it is found conre- 
nient by the naturaHst to class together the human 
species and the bat; but they would scarcely be 
found to hare any other habit in common. Generic 
terms conrey no distinct idea of a nAtion. In the 
term “ Hindoo” are comprehended numerous tribes 
and communities, differing widely in theirphysical 
and moral qualities. These must be seen and studied 
in all their rarieties, and in all their relations, to be 
properly understood. 

Many of the questions which I propose to bring 
under riew, wiU, I am aware, be best disposed of 
hereafter by the constituted authorities ; but it is 
essential to adrert to them, because, in framing a 
constitution of goremment, and in determining 
upon the instruments which will be most suitable 
and proper for its administration, regard must be 
had to the nature and extent of the functions to be 
exercised. The pastoral concerns of a tribe of Arabs 
may safely be conffded to a patriarchal chief ; but 
if questions of international law are to be decided — 
if a system of jurisprudence and a code of laws must 
be formed for a peo]^le in an advanced state of civili- 
sation — ^if various and important interests are to be 
consulted and reconciled — ^if, in short, very complex 
machinery is to be framed and regulated for pro- 
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moting the wd&re of a numeirous peo]^ — thea we 

Luet draw oftr prmdples aad our maxims hrom a 
different source, and we must select the agency to be 
employed firam a different order of men. In no one 
<K)untry, perhaps, do we find a combination of rare 
and peculiar qualities so necessary as in those who 
may be entrusted with the conduct of public affsdrs 
in India. 

It ought not to be matter of surprise that great 
clamor should have been raised against the Guvem- 
ment of the East India Company. Many persons 
hayd an interest, or iimcy that they have an interest, 
in its subversion. Some feel that they have been 
aggrieved by particular acts, that their merits and 
services have been overlooked or undervalued, and 
have failed to obtain their just reward, and they both 
harbor resentment, and look to a change for the re- 
dress of their real or supposed wrongs. The origin 
and growth of our Indian Empire, and the circum- 
stances which have concurred to preserve it in the 
hands of the East India Company, are so little 
within the range of common observation, that the 
whole course of things appears strange and inex- 
plicable ; and those who do not penetrate below the 
surface can percjeive no natural connexion between 
events and their causes. We have not followed the 
example of other conquerors, either in ancient or 
modern times. What cjan appelir more irreconcUe- 
ablc with all om; established notions than that an 
extensive empire should be governed by a company 
of merchants in the name of a titular pageant? 
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This empire presents itself to the eyes of many 
as an unnatural excrescence — complication of dis* 
cordant elements. The Government, which, indeed, 
is unique in its kind, is regarded as a sordid scheme 
for engrossing patronage, as a monstrous alliance 
between political power and commercial cupidity, 
and, in hne, as a plan, devised for sinister ends, 
which is not founded on any recognised principles, 
and which is calculated to uphold a system of tax- 
ation at once impolitic and mischitwous, burden- 
some and oppressive. 

If these charges, or these unfavorable* impres- 
sions, had any just foundation, no friend of his coun- 
try cotdd wish to see the existing Government per- 
petuated. It would have lasted too long ; and om* 
study should be to discover, as soon as possible, 
some unobjectionable substitute. If, on the other 
liand, its defects be such as arc inseparable &om 
the peculiar circumstances in which our Indian Em- 
pire is placed; if the difficulties of introducing a 
different order of things be insurmountable, or the 
danger to other great and valuable interests be im- 
minent and great; or if, as we may reasonably 
hope, the defects of the system bo susceptible of a 
remedy — the Government eax, by means of certain 
modifications, be ameliorated, so far as to answer the 
ends for which it ought to be instituted, then let us 
calmly and carefuUJf examine how those improve- 
ments can best be effected; let ,us endeavor to 
amend before we resolve to overturn. This is the 
great object which I purpose to keep in view, dis- 
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from my mind, as far as 1 can, the pre- 
^^^s of ** caste,” and all those prepossessions 
|an# motives of personal interest which a public 
[station may be supposed to engender, however un- 
i consciously, on my part. 

j ’From controversial argument I shall abstain as 
I much as possible, nor shall 1 advert particularly to 
ithe various publications which have, for some time 
past, put forth a series of the most delusive and un- 
founded statements, for the purpose of prejudicing 
the public mind in this country against the East 
India Cempany. Unfounded assertions, made with 
confidence, may for a season impose upon the weak, 
the careless, and the ignorant ; but I feel assured 
that they cannot long mislead the reflecting part of 
the community. 

I cannot hope to interest the man of letters, or 
the reader for amusement, for I have none of. the 
flowers or fruits of literature to offer. I address my- 
self to the practical statesman, to the good sense of 
Parliament, and to the good feeling of that part of 
the British public, whose duty and whose inte- 
rest it is to examine carefully, dispassionately, and 
thoroughly, the merits of a momentous question, 
on which a solemn*judgment must soon be pro- 
nounced. 
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OfilGIN AND PROGRESS 

OF 

BRITlSH-INFlAN GOVERNMENT.* 


^HE native Governments of India, at the period of 
our acquiring territorial possessions in that coxintry, 
an^or ages antecedently, had been monarchical and 
military ; hut, even if I were equal to the work, it 
would not fall within the scope of my present under- 
taking to trace the causes, moral, physical, or acci- 
{dental, which may have produced those social in- 
stitutions which we found in existence, although 
existing in a state of weakness and disorder. It will 
be sufficient to observe generally that the Hindoo 
religion inculcates submission to the prince and 
the priest ; and that; in the early establishment of 
the Mahomedan faith, the spiritual and temporal 
authorities were united imder one head. The con- 
quering banner of the Khalif ^d his lieutenants 
was consecrated by religion, whose influence favored 
the concentration of political power. The military 
character of the ruler tended to promote the same 
end. Conquest was held to be a duty. The aristo- 
cracy, too, being prepared by education «nd habit 

* Written in 1829. It belongs to the unfinished work from which the 
previous paper is taken. 
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for the military life^ it became an exclnsire profasi^ 
;Sion. Honot and glory, and the propagation of the 
!Mth, were the great incitements to action. The 
office of the statesman resolved itselfSnto the use of 
|the sword. Literature was held in no estimation — 
I knowledge was not the object of pursuit — and the 
[great business of life was to 'dissipate in sensual 
[enjoyment the fruits of military enterprise. The 
habits of command and obedience, and the discipline 
of the camp, rfeadily paved the way for the establish* 
ment of civil despotism. 

^!?rom4he immense extent of the Moghul Empire, 
under the immediate successors of Humaion, it 
became necessary to place the remoter, provinces 
under the administration of members of the imperial 
family, or of powerful chieftains, who, from here- 
ditary pretensions, or military virtue and services, 
aspired to these important commands. The wisdom 
and liberal policy of Akbar preserved the wide 
dominion entire, and transmitted it unimpaired to 
his descendant; and notwithstanding the domestic 
feuds, the unnatural rebellion, and desperate civil 
war which raged in the reign of Shah Jehan, the 
vigor of his son, the subtle Aurung-zebe, sustained 
the mighty fabric, and upheld a throne, stained by 
his vices, in that high and imposing station which 
obtained for it universal respect and obedience. 

Erom the death of Amnmg-zebe may be dated the 
decline of the Idpghul Empire. Contests in the im- 
perial . fanillly ensued; the i^nnptoms of weakness, 
decay, and approaching dissolution, were soon appa- 
rent. The ministers and provincial governors affected 
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independeixce, and aimed at sovereign rule. The in- 
vasion of the Persian despot, Nadir ShSh, in 1738, 
shook the empire to its foundations ; the battle of 
Fanniput, in I'J^O, and the ferocious triumph of the 
AbdaUi, laid it prostrate, and for the time overthrew 
the Hindoo power, wMoh was rising from the ruins 
of Hid imperial throne. The fugitive pageant, who 
had occupied this throne, was held in bondage, and 
passed successively from the hands of the Mahratta 
into those of the Afghan, and again from the merci- 
less grasp of the Afghan into that of the predatory 
Mahratta, imtil at length the fortimes of thtf Britisli 
everywhere prevailed, and a' safe but humble asylum 
was provided for the blind and ag^d Shah Aulum in 
the once resplendent palace of his forefathers. 

It was in the Penihstda of India that the struggle 
for power on the part of the British first com- 
menced ; but the contest was soon transferred to a 
Avider and more promising field. The violence of 
a provincial despot, the Soobadar, or Nuwaub, of 
Bengal, gave occasion to those efforts and military 
achievements which have terminated in placing 
Great Britain in the proud station of arbiter of the 
destinies of the East. 

In 1763, the first* of that lon^ line of British sol- 


♦ Tlie fame of Lord Cliy© will, we may hope, break through and suryive 
the strictures of the historiauf It is not easy for a mere critic to compass 
the dimensions of a great statesman, placed at a distance, in a very extra- 
ordinary situation. Wo may apply the microscope,^ and exhibit monsters 
eyen in the pure clement. A double wrong has been done byi^he manner in 
w'hicli the proceedings of our Indian statesmen have been arraigned in this 
country. The fair fame of the individuals has been tarnished, while 
foreigners have been fhmished with texts for decrying the national character. 
— H. St.G. T. 
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diers and statesmen, who hare raised the repntatibii 
o^heir country by their services in India, obtiddSsd 
from the titidar Emperor of Delhi a grant of what 
is called the Dewanny, or Civil Administration of 
Bengal. We had previously hdd military oocupa> 
tion of the country, and had exercised unboimded 
influence over the Newaubs of ?hat Soubadarry, 'who 
in reality possessed little more than the external 
attributes of power. The seat of Government was 
transferred from the city of Moorshedabad to Cal- 
cutta, which has since continued to be the metropolis 
:of % powerful empire, and the emporium of an ex- 
tensive and valuable commerce. 

I shall have little occasion to advert to the earlier 
period of our administration ; for although the form 
of Government was nearly th# same as at present, 
our situation was so novel and diffi.cult, and we were 
so much engaged in the business of acquiring and 
preserving, that it was scarcely possible to bestow 
much attention on the moans of rendering ihe acquir 
sition most valuable to ourselves, and beneficial to 
the people. Mr. Hastings, in addition to a host of 
foreign enemies, had to contend with a hostile 
Council, and to propitiate a new power (the Supreme 
Court of Judicature), which had been erected . in 
1774, and which, on its first establishment, arro- 
gated to itself pretensions extremely embarrassing 
to his Government, and calculated to paralyse that 
of a less dexterous statesman. 

It was dining the administration of Dord Corn- 
wallis, which conunenced in 1786, that the Govern- 
ment of India assumed a more determinate and 
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timate character. By the Act XXXIII. of G^. III., 
cfip. 62, the Governor-General was 6||flpo’wer6!|^^ 
exercise, upon his own personal responsibility, V 
the political powers of the state ; and collision, ob- 
struction, and opposition on the part of his Council, 
were thus effectually precluded in one of the most 
important branches'of administration. 

By the Act XXI. of Geo. III., cap. 70, the jurisdic- , 
tion of the Supreme Court was better defined and 
limited; and although many questions have since 
arisen with respect to its proper function and powers, 
a chock was given to the disposition to encroach, ‘hnd 
no serious inconvenience of a public nature has oc- 
curred until lately from the proceedings of this 
exalted tribunal. 

By -the Act XXIji»of Geo. III., cap. 70, the pro- 
vincial or native courts were recognised as courts of 
record ; and by the Act XIII. of Geo. III., cap. 63, 
the Governments of India were invested with the 
powfflfs of legislation, the local regulations framed 
by them for the good government of the country 
having all the force of law, if not repealed by the 
Legislature or superintending authorities at home 
within the i^ace of two years. 

A meagre code of regulations had been framed 
and acted upon in the time of Mr. Hastings ; but, in 
1793, Lord GomwaUis gave to the people of India a 
body of laws, intended to define and secure their 
r^hts, and to render the officers^ of the Govern- 
ment, and the Government itself, amenable to the 
jurisdiction of independent tribunals. 

The Supreme Government of India, it is well 
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kmnm, is administered by a Gh>Temor-Gmieral scad 
composed of tiiree members, one of -wbom 
althbngh not necessarily, the Oommander* 
in-Chief, and the other two are selected from the 
■ Civil Service.* The subordinate presidencies of Port 
St. George and Bombay are modelled in the same 
maimer, and exercise full power in the internal ad- 
ministration of the territory of those presidencies 
respectively, but in subordination to the political 
and controUii^ authority of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. The petty settlements of Prince of Wales’s 
Isltod, Ifalacea, and Sin^pore, have also been bur- 
dened with the costly apparatus of a Gevemment, 
quite unsuitable to the circumstances of those depen- 
dencies ; but measures arc now in progress for placing 
the establishment on a footing totally different, and 
verging, perhaps, towards an opposite extreme. 

The Governor-General of India is empowered to 
take upon himself the government of the subordinate 
presidencies, whenever his presence at those presi- 
dencies may be considered necessary or useful. He 
then presides in the Local Council, and he appoints 
a Vice-President to officiate, during his absence, in 
the Council of Port William. 

The Administrative Government is divided into 
different departments; and the business of these 

departments is conducted by the secretaries. The 

• 

♦ Written in 1829, under the Charter of 1814. The Supreme Council now 
consists of the Goremor-General, two members of^he Civil Service* and an 
oflOicer of the Indian army; besides a legislative dhember, drawn from the 
legal profession in England, and an “extraordinary member*'— the Com- 
mander-izi*Chie£ 
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situation o£ these officers is not analogous 
a Secretaiy of State in this country^ or' 
Secretary for Ireland. !From their knowl 
e:2^rience they are usually the confidential ad- 
visers of the Government; but they are merely 
ministerial officers, and when they have assumed (as 
has occurred in sdlne late instances) a deliberate 
voice in Council, the practice is not sanctioned by 
the constitution of the office. 

Everj' act of the Government is made matter of 
record. A correspondence is maintained with the 
other presidencies — with the subordinate boards, 
and public functionaries of every description — with 
the authorities in China, the King’s Governments of 
Ceylon and Mauritius — ^and, regularly and exten- 
sively, with the Court of Directors ; and in no part 
of the world, perhaps, are the proceedings of any 
Government detailed and recorded with the same 
degree of minuteness and precision. This is done 
to afford to the' authorities at home better means 
of revision and control; but the practice of re- 
cordii^ every paper, however unimportant, and of 
corresponding so much in detail, is attended with 
great labor, expense, and delay, while the delay 
is often productive of inconvenience to individuals, 
and of injury to the public interests. It happens 
not unfirequently that papers extending to several 
thousand folio pag^s must be collected, arranged, 
an^ transcribed to enable the authorities in England 
to pass judgmeiit on a particular question, and to 
frame a despatch to India, and those who have not 
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, the manlier in. which the correspondence 
||pd, 6an form no adequate idea of its 6x< 
tj, and difficulty ;* nor would it be pos* 
carry it on without a large establishment 
S'^hle and experienced office. 

Independently of the general powers of legislation, 
and of the exercise of supreme ^litical authority 
over the territory of British India, extending prac^ 
tically to the declaration of war, the conclusion of 
peace, and the fbrmation of treaties and alliances — 
the local Government is invested with certain special 
powers foa particular purposes. 

. Prom this review it will appear that the members 
of the Government formerly composed the Courts of 
Suddur Dewauny Adawlut, and Nizamut Adawlut, 
or head civil and criminal courts of the country ; 
hut these courts were new-modelled in 1801, and 
the Governor-General in Council only exercises now 
the high prerogative of granting pardon to criminals 
under sentence of death for capital offences. 

. Although Y(e have not yet assumed the imperial 
or regal titles and dignities, the British Government 
is the paramount authority in India. We haV^left 
these titles to a mere pensioner, partly upmi c<^ 
siderations of political expediency, which are no * 


* Forty-four folio volumes were collected as the groundwork of 
despatches respecting impootana. It is not at all uncommon for the* 
despatches from Bengal to extend to several hupdied ptunj^^hs i and the 
most indefatigable reader finds ^it diffieult to get through the pepers con- 
nected with these despatches within any moderate tlit|%^Jndeed» a person 
acquainted with the afihirs^of India cannot read thei^ with any advantage, 
for he scarcely knows to what points to direct his attention.— *H. St.O. T. 

VOL. I. 0 
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longer entitled to much weight, and par^^^^ 
the inconvenience and incongruity Of 
the sovereign rule of the Crown of Ghreftt'/ I^^ 
while the temporary sway was committed 
anomalous body, whose power and influence it was 
of importance to uphold. Even that i^mbol and 
attribute of sovereignty, the impression on the 
public coin, remains to the present day unchanged. 
We stiU coin* in the name of the deceased Emperor 
of Delhi, Shah Aulum ; and in our epistolary cor- 
respondence with the native princes of India, we 
observe much the same forms and etiquette ^Wch 
belong to the subordinate character of provincial 
administrators, or Viceroys of the Moghul. 

GPhe time has arrived, I think, when these forms 
and observances may safely be dispensed with. The 
natives of India are fully aware of the nature and 
extent of our power, although few of them under- 
stand the precise import of the trust and authority 
delegated to the East India Company. They no 
longer look up to the House of Timour with the 
same sentiments of veneration. Mahrattas, Af- 
ghans, Persians, and Sikhs, have all combined with 
us to destroy the illusion ; and those incidents, and 
that pretension which at one time might have 

* At Fort St. Georgo a coin has been issued bearing a strange inscription, 
intended to designate the J^onorable Fast India Company; but there is some- 
thing puerile, if not ludicrous, in the barbarous terms of this inscription.— 

8t.a T. 

rSinoe this was written, coin has bemi issued bearing the image and super- 
scripthm of the Queen.] 
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jealousy of the Viziers of Oude, the 
|l)ekhan, and other h^h dignitaries, 
ourselves, from the imperial Crown, 
pass unnoticed, or he quietly submitted 
the impression that the real sovereignty 
of In^a now vests in the British Government. A 
fit occasion will soon occur for substituting the 
essence for the form of things. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES Altii 
AJJTHORITIES. 


CONSTmjTION OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS.* 

• 

The prominent and obvious defects at present ex- 
isting in the constitution of the Court of J)ireotors, 
are first, that responsibility does not anywhere*at-. 
tach ; and, secondly, that the different members are 
not employed in the way in which their services 
might be rendered most efficient and useful. No 
reference or regard is had to their previous habits 
and Acquirements; and men who might bo benefi- 
cially engaged in tracing all the intricate mazes of 
Asiatic policy, are by a preposterous arrangement 
doomed to waste their time unprofitably in cutting 
blocks with a razor. 

This strange distribution of the business is pro- 
ductive of another great evil— delay, which is often 
severely felt by the Governments abroad, as wdl as 
by individuals. The business is first prepared by 
those who know little or nothing about it — at least, 
it is liable to happen so. It is then brought before 
those who may happen to know more about it, dis- 

* From a paper headed ‘^Detidorata,** containing suggestions relatiine to 
the constitution of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors, and the appoint- 
ment of writers and cadets. 
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ue anew, dissents are recorded, the ques« 
^ its way up to the Board of Con* 
e, ^rhaps, everything is undone at the 
tion of a particular individual, whose 
led on experience, is worth all the rest, 
ht to have been employed in the first 
instance. To remedy this evil f would suggest : 

Tliat the Court of Directors, instead of deciding 
important questions, as heretofore, by ballot, be re- 
quired to record their individual opinions, or votes, 
whenever a difference of opinion may occur on any' 
particular question. 

. 5Phe decision by ballot is a notable expedient for 
frittering away the small portion of responsibility 
which could attach to the Directors individually; 
Avhcreas one of the great defeats of the present sys- 
tem is the absence of all re^pponsibility. ^ No man 
whose intentions are good, and whose principles are 
correct, ought to be ashamed or to be a&aid of re- 
cording his opinions ; and it is essential to good go- 
vernment and .to the ends of justice that important 
decisions should not be passed by men under the 
shelter of obscurity. 

— ^That the Directors be distributed into Com- 
mittees, to be composed as follows : 

Secret and Political Committee to con- 


sist of . . f . . ' 3 

Judicial (including the Lawl)epartment 

at home) ^ 3 

Revenue (corresponding -with the Terri- 
torial Department of India) .... 3 
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IFmaacial (including the 
Accounts) .... 

Military (to be elected from the 
Service of India exclusively) . . 

Commercial (comprehending 
Warehouse Department, &c.)* . 

Marine . . . ‘ 

24 

The Chairman and Deputy-Chairman to preside 
in any of the committees which they may judge it 
proper to attend, and one of them to be^ reqiaired 
to attend whenever the members present may be 
reduced below a quorum of three. Each com- 
mittee should assemble not less than twice in every 
week. 

The business of each particular department should 
be prepared in that department, and be submitted, 
with the cpinion of the members, for the considera- 
tion and decision of the General Court of Directors ; 
but the letters should be signed, and the responsi- 
bility be made to attach specially to the members 
of the particular committee. . 

Each committee should have a separate secretary 
or head-clerk, and no persoiii should be eligible to 
the office of secretary in the Judicial, Revenue, and 
Military Departmmts, wha should not have served 
in India in those ^departments, respectively, for a 
period of not less than ten years. 

That no person be eligible to succeed to a vacancy 

* Written before the extinction of the monopoly. 
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^ion, ooourrmg ia the Judicial or Be* 
unless he shall have served ia 
Judicial or Eevenue Departments for 
i^t less than ten years. 

^nt moment there is not, I hdieve, 
al servant in the Direction, although 
i^ is known that the juTlicial ai^d revenue 
branches of the service constitute a distinct profes- 
sion, and that no individual who has not had actual 


experience in conducting the business of those de- 
partments in India, can he competent tc^uperintend 
them in |;his country. How is it possible that men, 
whatever may be their intelligence, can be qualified 
to judge of the system of legislation best suited to 
the habits, feelings, and character of a people whom 
they never saw ? It is easy to manufacture consti- 
tutions and laws in the closet ; but laws, to be us^ul 
and efficient, must be suited to the particular sub- 
jects to whom they are to be applied. The revenue 
system of India, too, may be considered peculiar to 
that country, and requires great skill and experience 
in its administration. At the present moment there 
is a question pending, upon the decision of which 
the tranquillity of our possessions under the Ben- 
gal Presidency qterhaps depends. I mean the right 
of the landholders in the ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces to be admitted to the benefit of a permanent 
settlement. They consider, very generally I believe, 
that the Government stand pledged to grant them 
this boon ; and as they are a brave and warlike race 
of men, prudence should suggest (if no h^^ier con- 
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siderations influence us) the inexpedii 
danger of irritating their minds, an<| 
a spirit of disaffection by an act of inji| 


COVET OF FBOPBIETOES. . 

I should prefer that the ProprietaMIpl ^p i 
Stock voted openly at the election of ^he 'S>iriSb6rs, 
instead of voting by ballot ; for it is notorious that 
votes are sometimes given to one individual after 
Ihey had been promised to another, und this viola- 
tion of a moral principle can be commitdftd by 
means of the ballot, without the risk of detection. 


Now, in framing every system for regulating the 
affairs of the communily, every temptation to do 
wrong should, as far as possible, be removed; for 
the moral principle cannot be shaken in one instance, 
however trifling, without the danger of its being 
subverted altogether. 


THE OBGANISATION OF COMMITTEES.* 

♦ 

Having seen the working of the official machinery 
of the India-House Govermhent, both abroad and 
in this country, for a long course of years, I may, 
Avithout presumption, I hope, be permitted to offer 
some suggestions for its adjiulment* with a view to 
render it more efficient and more suitable to existing 
circumstances. 

There are two great objects to be kept in view 

* This paper, mitten in September, 1833, conhdns an ampliflcation of 
the sagge 9 ti(m 8 in the previouii memorandura, on the Constitution of the 
Court of D^tors. 
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ig the Committees of the Cotirt of 
4Jhe one, to effect a more judicious dls- 
pf their labor, so as to bring their profes* 
iwledge to bear upon professional ques> 
other, to fix the responsibility of the act 


Under pr^ent arrangements a member of the 
Court, who may be peculiarly qualified, by know- 
ledge and experience, for a particular duty, is per- 
haps employed in a branch of the business with 
which he is altogether unacquainted. AUtheDirec- 
toitt are* expected to know and to attend to every- 
thing ; but the business is of such magnitude, and 
of so diversified a character, that this is impossible, 
and a great deal of their work is accordingly done 
in a hasty and an unsatisfactory manner. It is 
sometimes prepared, in the first instance, by those 
who are little acquainted with its detail^ and pro- 
bable tendency ; it is then to be revised, and perhaps 
imdone, by others better informed ; and the conse- 
quence is, that delays are created very injurious to 
the public service, and that, in many instances, a 
good deal of patchwork is produced,, bearing no de- 
terminate character. No individual, I think, can 
have been a m«mber*of the Court for six or seven 
years without experiencing the fnconvenience of the 
present arrangements ; and there are few, 1 suspOdf, 
who have not felV^that they T^ere sometimes mis- 
placed, and tha| their time and labor had been 
misapplied. 

To remedy this evil, and l6 distribute the labor 
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of the Court in a way to render it more 
and to provide at the same time for 
despatch of the public business, I 
that the Court be divided into three 
mittees, the members to be selected and 
by ballot, the chairman of the Court 
a member of all confinittees, and the depuly-chair- 
man being in like manner, ex-officiOy the chairman 
of the first, or political and military committee ; — 
The first, or political and military committee, to 
be composed of eight members, including the deputy- 
chairman, who will preside ; — , • 

The second, or legislative, judicial, revenue, and 
financial committee, to be composed of eight mem- 
bers ; — 

The third, or commercial, marine, ecclesiastical, 
house and civil college committee, to be composed 
of seven members, and to embrace all those branches 
of the public business which are transacted in what 
is called the “ Public Department” in India ; — 

The chairman of the Court to exercise a general 
superintendence over the conduct of the public busi- 
ness, as well as over the ministerial officers of the 
court; — 

A chairman to be appointed by the Court, by 
ballot, to preside in*the second and third commit- 
tees for the term of one year ; but to be re-eligible 
on its expiration ; — •* 

* This is become more especially necessary, now* that the Board are em- 

powered to exercise so direct a control over the correspondence and proceed- 
ings of the Court. 
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where the subject may be oonnected with 
of two committees, a jQmt>coxnmiitee 

^P^^^ommittee to prepare and sign its own de- 
India ; but the chairman of the Court, or 
^l^j P Iber of the committee, to be at liberty to re- 
more into Court, by motion, any case or question for 
the consideration and decision of the Court collieo- 


tively ; — 

The majority of the Court passing the final deci- 
sion on such appeal, to sign and be held responsible 
foi^the despatch ; — 

‘ All despatches prepared by committees to pass 
through the Court ; and any member to bo at liberty 
to move for their re-consideration, or re-commit- 


ment ; and should any amendment be adopted, the 
members voting in the majority, to sign and be re- 
sponsible for the despatch ; — 

Three members of a conunittee to constitute a 


quorum; but the committees generally to be at 
liberty to call in the assistance of other members of 
the Court, to aid their deliberations, on particular 


occasions ; — 


The Court to refer any question for consideration 
and report to a particular committee, or joint-com- 
mittee ; — 

Any member of a committee, dissenting from the 
decision of the nl^drity, to bef at liberty to record 
a protest, and to move in Court for the production 
of that, or any other document, with a view to the 
re-consideration of the question j — 
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Particular questions before the political 
to be made secret, when judged 
sqeh cases, the question not to be 
Court, except on the motion of the 
Court. 

The first committee to be divided 
branches, political and military, and to have a sepa- 
rate secretary and establishment for each depart- 
ment. 

The second committee to be divided into three 
branches — 1, Legislative mid Judicial; 2, Jdevemie; 
and 3, Finaiicial ; and to have a separate secretary 
and establishment for each department, the auditor 
being ecc officio secretary in the financial, depart- 
ment. 

The third committee to be divided into two 
branches — ^1, Commercial mid Marine, and 2, P«J- 
Uc, or Miscellaneous ; and to have a secretary and 
establishment for each department. 

The foregoing suggestions are calculated, I think, 
to effect the re-organisation of our committees by 
very simple means ; and I will only add a brief ex- 
planation of the grounds on which I propose the 
particular distribution of the business. 

The political and military affairs of the Indian 
Governments are often very much connected and 
blended; and the military members of the Court 
have, in various in^ttances, been employed in diplo- 
matic situations. There wiU, therefore, be an ob- 
vious convenience in uniting the political and mili- 
tary duties in the same committee. 
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’ ll^enue and judicial brandies of the service 
in the same manner, very much con* 
interwoven together ; and some of our 
been employed in both departments. 
^'^^IpP^^ledge and experience will, therefore, be 
brought more generally into use, by placing these 
two branches of the public business under one and 
the same committee. 

The business of the third committee will corre- 


spond generally with that which is conducted in the 
“Public Department” of India; and "will call for 
contmerdial knowledge, as well as for general expe- 
rience, in carrying on the miscellaneous concerns of 
a great Government. 

Under the proposed arrangement, the chairman 
of the Court will be relieved from a portion of 
those duties which cannot be well performed by any 
one individual ; and a direct responsibility will at- 
tach to the chairman of the three conunittees, who 


will be called upon to execute the work which at 
present devolves on irresponsible officers. 

1 may be supposed to have abridged the functions 
of the deputy-chairman of the Court, but I do so ad- 
visedly. I perceive no advantage from his follow- 
ing the fibairman into all the committees. If these 
functionaries act in concert, they have too great a 
preponderance in a small committee; if they dis- 
agree, some inconvenience may be experienced from 
their collision. ^My object is to render the chair- 
man of the committees real, effid^t, responsible 
functionaries in their respective d^ttments ; for if 
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we do not give them weight and importd^^ 
best qualified for the situation will ndt 
the onerous duties which it will impose up||H 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OP THE COURT ^ 
DIRECTORS.* 

The retention of the power to recall governors 
and commanders-in-chief appears to me to be highly 
essential to the respectability and efficiency of the 
Court of Directors. This power has been rarely 
exercised, and there can be no temptation ^o abuse 
it ; but if it be withdrawn, the public functionarifes 
abroad may set at naught the authority of the Court, 
and may hold us in contempt. A governor may be 
lavish in the public expenditure — ^may think only of 
providing for his own dependents or those of the 
ministry — ^may be indolent and inactive, or arbi- 
trary and capricious in the exercise of his powers ; 
and, notwithstanding these and other defects of cha- 
racter and conduct, he will retain firm possession of 
his station, as long as he can succeed in propitiating 
the ministry of the day, who may be interested in 
liis continuance in office, and even derive infiuence 
and advantage from his mal-administration. 

I consider the control of the army should con- 
tinue to be vested in the Court of Directors. I do 
not observe that thd Indian army is noticed in the 
proposed plan ; but as the question of incorporating 

♦ From a paper, written in March, 1833, reviewing the plan of Indian 
government, under the new charter, proposed by the King's ministers. 
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yf>- As^esfifs anny was discussed at a fonuer 
x a great deal of evidence has been 

i the Committee of the House of Com> 

expediency of such an incor^ration, 
'it wOT^^ think, have been satisfactory u it had 
been speddcaUy declared that it was not the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s ministers to propose any mate- 
rial. change in the constitution of that force, which 
has hitherto been maintained as a distinct corps, 
deriving its e^stence from the East India ..Company, 
' and owing aILegiance. to that body. 

T attach little importance to the proposal to de- 
■ prive the Court of Directors of the power of making 
small grants of money, and of bestowing small pen- 
sions and annuities. We have not abused the power, 
I hope ; and whether it be quite delicate to with- 
draw it without a necessity, or any apparent reason^ 
I am quite satisfied that the public expenditure 
should be subject to as much check and control as 
possible. While men act right, and only desire to 
do that which is just and proper, they can feel no 
objection to the most i^d scrutiny of their proceed* 
ings. 

Eegarding the number of members to constitute 
the Court of DirectoA, I would observe that — 

If the number of Directors were to be determined 
now for the first time, and the Court were relieved 
from their commercial duties, I should say that 
twenty, or even sixteen Directors might oondud: the 
tBxitorial business ; but 1 capt percsive no sufficient 
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reason for a change ; and I should he i 

retain the present number in preferencdi^^^A^ 
lowing reasons : 

We are more likely to find the 
experience necessary for conducting suci^l^i^i£ . 
and complicated duties in the larger number. 

The patronage can with more safety he ass^ed 
to the larger number. 

There is a greater probability of our commanding 
the services of men of high character and inde- 
pendent fortune. One of the practical advantages of 
the present system, strange and anomalous aS it 
may appear in theory, is, that it collects together 
men from different branches of society, possessing 
habits of business, and varied knowledge and expe- 
rience in almost every profession and department of 
the public service ; and these different elements ope- 
rate mutually as checks upon each other. Their con- 
nexions are numerous ; and supported, as they gene- 
rally have been, by the Proprietary, and by this once 
powerful city, they constitute a great and influen- 
tial body, which no ministry oould safely attempt to 
coerce while they act upon sound public principles. 
Their power and independence would diminish with 
the diminution of their numbef ; and they would no 
longer constitute a barrier to protect the interests of 
India against the selfish poli( 7 ^ which too often dis- 
plays itself in this country. 

Party spirit, which is apt, no 4pubt, to impede 
public business, maybe found among four as well as 
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twren.ty-four : a fact which was strikingly 
the memorable administration of 
stings in India. 

le that business proceeds, in general, 
latch when conducted by small' num- 
that responsibility can be made 
|j^>d efficient. But it Vould notbq diffi- 
cult, I think, to accomplish these objects, by dividing 
the Court into committees upon a different system. 
This is suggested to us in the proposed plaif ; but it 
is matter of internal arrangement, which the Court 
are ctmpcj;cnt to adopt without any legislative pro- 
Yisi6n. A very simple and easy modiflgp.tion of our 
committees would enable us to apiily our knowledge, 
and to distribute our labor in a more useful manner, 
and would supersede the necessity for substitutmg 
seals and a secretary's signatwe to our despatches, 
as proposed, since the committee wMch should pre? 
pare the despatches might be required to attest them 
under a personal responsibility. 

But the greatest difficulty wluch the proposed phm 
of administration involves remains to be noticed; 
namely, the disposition of the powers of the Bojard 
and the Court, in such manner as to maintain a just 
equipoise, without compromising the efficiehqr of the 
system. This is a difficulty inherent in the complex, 
problem to be resolved. 

Unity of design and action is, I Acknowledge, very 
essential in the exercise of political power ; but the 
plan before us would seem to put us ferward before 
the public as an administrative body, to be entrusted 

VOL. I. D 
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with certain mechanical functions, while all 
tial power would vest in the Board, 
us something like a steam-engiue, v 
the engineer is wont to stop or put in 
sure. Now, the very worst sysi«m of 
is, I think, that which assigns 
bility Avithout actdal power, and 
power without direct responsibility. 

StiU, however, we must not be too fastidious. The 
present system is by no means perfect. It works 
tolerably weU, because it commands the services of 
respectable, upright, and independent m^'n. Good 
instruments will improve an indifferent system, and 
take much of the evil out of a bad one. If we fly off 
because things arc not placed precisely on the foot- 
ing wliich we would wish, the new machinery may 
fall into worse hands, and the people of India will 
be the great sufferers. 

I win state concisely the points which it appears 
to me necessary to insist upon ; and which, if con- 
ceded, would enable the Court, I hope, to continue 
to act as a useful organ for administering the affairs 
of India. 

1st. The Court to retain the initiative in all cases, 
except those which relate to the secret political 
correspondence with India. 

2nd. The Court to retain the absolute power of re- 
calling governors bnd commanders-in-chief, as weU 
as all other public functionaries and servants, with- 
out the exercise of a veto by the Board. 

3rd. The Court to retain the military patronage. 
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con trol of the Indian army and the establish* 
|^fl||^^0|&upon the present footing. 
I^BB I^P BBHfeard to continue, as at present, to exer- 
of sending out political despatches 
committee of the Court, and to exer- 
their otm respomibility, the same 
iy;'1^|^^^^'have been conferred on the Governor- 
General in Council in India, of acting without the 
concurrence of the Court, on all matters involving 
questions of nitomational law, the obligation and 
construction of treaties, the levying of war, making 
peace, ami, generally, on all matters purely of a 
political character; but in cases where the Board 
may so act on their separate responsibility, the 
grounds of their proceeding to be regularly recorded ; 
and such powers not to extend to revenue, judicial, 
commercial, or military matters. 

6th. The Board to have the power of altering 
despatches prepared by the Court ; but should the 
Court demur upon any important occasion (after 
remonstrance, or a personal conference) t 9 ;',.^opt 
such alterations, in cases involving a great public 
principle — as, contracts with the. public creditors, 
engagements with the landholders, and the like — ^the 
Court to be at liberty to bring such questions before 
the Privy Coundl; and the Court to be bound to 
carry into effect any orders which may issue tmder 
the sanction of that tribunal. *But, in all cases, 
the Court to be at liberty to record their protest or 
dissent from orders issued by the Board upon their 
separate responsibility ; and copies of all such pro- 
tests or dissents to be printed every year, and sub* 

D 2 
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mittcd to Parliament, and to tlic Co 
tors except in instances where, fro: 
the subject (the discipline of the army, {| 
publicity may, in the judgment of tl 
liable to produce public inconvenience, 

6th. In cases of minor importance®^ 

Court may differ 'from the Board, 
prepared to oppose the alterations made in their 
despatches, the Board to have tlu; power of ordering 
the despatches so altoj’cd by them io be forAV'vded 
immediately to India ; but the Court to be at liberty 
to enter a protest upon their proceedings, hi aU fc.ases 
whore they may see fit to do so. 

7th. Tlie Board to exercise a veio in the case of 
all money grants and pensions, both at home and 
abroad, as well as on the .creation of new officers, 
and, generally, a restraining jiower over the public 
expenditure, both in this country and in India. 

It appears to mo that, ivith some such provision, 
the Court might safely undertake to become the 
organ of the territorial administration; and it is 


* Mr. Tucker felt very strongly on this subject. He never ceaserl to con- 
tend that the Court of Directors, both in tlicir general administrative capa- 
city, and as represented in the Secret Committee, ought to have the right of 
publicly recording their protests against thOj^cts of the Board of Control. In 
1846, he was involved in a correspondence with the President of the Board 
relative to the right of the members of the Secret Committee to record their 
protests. The President declared that such protests could only be received 
08 « private hints.” Mr. Tucker wrote in reply: “I never could persuade 
myself that the Legislature intended to constitute the Secret Committee mere 
unreflecting automata, commissioned to attest despatches, for this oflBlce 
could have been equally well performed by a secretary or a seal. A member 
of the Committee cannot alter a despatch prepared by the Board; but surely 
he can relieve himself from responsibility, by recording his opinion when it 
appears to him to be liable to objections on public grounds.”— See further 
remarks by Mr. Tucker on this subject at pp. 46, 47, 48. 
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our duty to smooth the way, as far 
^ satisfactory settlement of the great 

'■j'Uctos'at issue with his Majesty’s ministers. 

(WrsfriTVTioN of the boakd op contbol, 

y 

^ * Vi ^ 

[Written in October, 18 *il.] % 

The Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India arc now invested Avith largo poAVcrs by the 
Legislature for* superintending the administration of 
that country. 

Jt is ufiqucstionahle that, where large powers are 
to he cxereis('d, there should he direct responsibility ; 
and that there should also he found knowledge and 
exporieiice to regulate their exercise. In no country 
is a knowledge of localities, and of the particular 
subject-matter to he dealt Avith, more necessary than 
in India, Avhere we find peculiarities and diversities 
in the religion, laws, upages, habits, languages, and 
ehjiractor of the people; Avhilo a knowledge of all 
these is only to ho obtained by long experience and 
a residence among them. 

To apply these premises, Avithout further preamble, 
I would observe that the India Board, although com- 
manding great talent and general knowledge, is 
likely to be deficient in that local and professional 
knowledge Avhich are essential to the good govern- 
ment of India. 

I will adduce* one instance to show how much 
depends upon an accurate acquaintance Avith the 
usages and languages of Ihdia. 
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In. a despatch to India, some years 
to a large Jagheer were adjudicated, ... . , 

stances which appeared to my late 
monstone, and myself to he extraordu ^ 

picious; a garden, and the Jagheer, 
assigned to a party^who appeared to 
just claims to the succession. We consi^Ve^^^ 
records abroad in the English language, and found 
that the Court’s despatch was supported by them ; 
but Mr. E., not feehag satisfied, deferred to the 
original deed in the Persian language, and there 
we found that the whole case hinged upon an eipro- 
neous translation, the conjrmction “ and ” having 
been substituted for the preposition “iu;” that is, 

the original deed conveyed the garden of in 

the Jagheer of , instead of the garden and the 

Jagheer. 

Here we have a decision of the local authorities, 
founded in a mistake which had escaped the notice 
of the Government abroad and their ofiicers; and 
which our chairs and om’ ofiicers, and the president 
and secretaries of the Board, had not detected, and 
could not possibly detect, without the vigilance and 
critical knowledge of an individual conversant with 
the languages. Yet, upon *^the decision of these 
authorities, the destination of a large property de- 
pended. 

I do not mean to intimate that such cases arc 
common ; but I do submit that the usefulness, the 
efficimey, and the moral influence of the Board 
trould be greatly increaiSOd, by its commanding the 
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ftmctionary familiar witli the adminis* 
%idia. I would say that the appoint- 
Tice-presideiit to the Board, possessing 
and a knowledge of the country, might 
i to produce the following advantages : 
re would be a responsible functionary on 
officiate for the president, in the event* of 
or absence. 

2ndly. This functionary would bo able to collect 
and arrange the necessary materials, whenever an 
Indian question was to be brought into either House 
of Parliament by the president or the secretaries of 
the Board. 

3rd]y. Ho would be able to assist the pi’esident in 
his negotiations with the chaiis, and in smoothing 
away those difficulties which sometimes oc^m* &om 
a difference of opinion between the' Board and the 
Court. 

dithly. He would be able to apply his historical 
and professional knowledge beneficially in assisting 
to revise the drafts of despatches to India. - 

Other advantages might be pointed out ; bht this 
brief summary may be found sufficient to justify the 
proposition wliich I have ventured to submit. 

It is well knowit that in aU the great depart* 
ments of the State there is a vice-president, or a 
deputy, to aid the cabinet minister in conducting 
the business of his department.* In the India Board 
alone is this pipvision wanting, although the affairs 
of India require it, perhaps, in a greater degree than 
it is required in other dej^rtments, where the minis- 
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ter is generally familiar with all th 
business. 

The station being respectable and h^ 
have no doubt that tho services of a w 
and independent man might be obtaine 
rate stipend (say 1000^. per annum) ; and^Ji 
hope that the Court of Directors would 
concur in malong the necessary disposition for pit.- 
viding for an aiTangement wluch may tend essen- 
tially to promote the interests of thc'public service. 

The foregoing suggestion was submitted to a high 
authority some months ago ; but my meaning ap- 
pears, in one particular, to have been misappre- 
hended. It was supposed that I suggested tho ap- 
pointment of a iPorsian translator to the Board ; but 
the instance adduced by me, where a singular error 
had been discovered in a singular manner, was in- 
tended only to illustrate tho advantage to be derived 
from a knowledge of tho usages, laws, and habits of 
the people. An eiTor of translation rarely occurs, and 
stiU more rarely can it be detected ; since tho docu- 
ments in the native language are seldom transmitted 
to this country. It was a familiarity with theiisages 
of the people which led to a more minute exami- 
nation of tho case; and the detection of an error 
was a consequence, and not a came. I could have 
brought forward much more important cases, w^here 
the decision of the home authorities was liable to 


affect the most weighty interests ; and where the 
justice of that decision depended upon the applica- 
tion of knowledge and souh'd principles in the act of 
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1 . I’or example, — despatch to India 

^ed in 1834, authorising the deposition 
[of Oude, upon the abstract proposition 
rnment was instituted for the benefit 
land that, as his Majesty had not 
it was fitting that he should be set 
.ecision was strenuously opposed by two 
> -jiioh at the Board,* who had been in the civil 
service of India, and whose opinions came in aid of 
the chairman 6f the day, and enabled him to quash 
the despatch which had been proposed. 

Ahothcr instance may be mentioned. It had been 
■ determined by the authorities abroad, by the Court, 
and by the Board, to resume, as an escheat, the Jag- 
heer of Kampoor, wliich had been assi^cd to the 
Boliillah chief, Pyze-OoUa Khan, and settled on his 
descendants as an hereditary fief; but the late Presi- 
dent of the Board, on bemg made acquainted with 
the sentiments of two members of the Court, who 
Avere well acquainted with the facts and merits of 
the case, and who foresaAV that great evils must 
result from the resumption, was induced to revise 
the decision ; and the Jaghcer, most fortunately, has 
been restored to the fanoily. 

Other cases *could bft cited, to show that the most 


important advantages might bo secured by giving to 
the President of the Board an assessor or assistant, 
or a third secretary, from the Service of India, 
familiar with the.usages, laws, and charajCter of the 

people of that country ;::^^hat he would, by this 

» * ' 

* Mr. H. Ellis and 1^. Holt Mackenzie. 
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,!ITUTION OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 

'T [Written in September, 1846.] 

section of the last Charter Act [3rd & 4th 
g,' ;'^^^^Pcap. 85] provides for the appointment of 
'^^fe^K^onxmittee by the Coui4 of Directors “ for 
the particular purposes in this Act specified.” 

The 36th section provides that any despatches, &c., 
treating of war or peace, or of negotiations with 
native princes or other states, wliich “ shall be of 
a nature* to require seci'ecy,’^ shall be transmitted 
•tlirough the Secret Committee. 

Now, from these premises I deduce — 1st. That the 
Secret Committee, being appointed by the Court of 
Directors, is responsible to the Court ; that, as a de- 
legated body, it cannot exercise functions with which 
it has not been expressly charged ; and that it cannot 
usurp the powers properly appertaining to the body 
which delegates. 

2ndly. That the Secret Committee, in becoming 
the organ of the Board for the transmission of de- 
spatches relating to war or jieace, or political nego- 
tiations “of a nature to require secrecy,” are re- 
sponsible to the Coturt, if it shall afterwards appear 
that such despatches arc illegal or unconstitutional, 
or that they have trenched upon some right or pri- 
vilege, vpsted in the Court, and'that they were not 
“ of a nature to require secrecy.” , 

3rdly. That it is competent to the Sedret Commit- 
tee, in all such cases, .. to place on record, either col- 
lectively or individually, a dissent or protest, setting 
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forth their objections to the particular ir^ 

order to relieve themselves from the*re^^^8['' 
attaching to it ; and that it is incumbent 
Board, in all such cases, to receive and to rec<^^ < 
such dissent or protest upon theh proceeding®'- " • - 

Many cases might bo eited where the Icg^^ • 
an order might bo questioned upon the clearest V^>- 
most indisputable grounds. No man can be required 
to oommit an aet contrary to tiie laws of God and of 
his country ; but without referring to extreme cases, 
it may be observed that a public functionary might 
demur (and he would incur responsibility if lie .did 
not demur) to orders dhecting the misappropriation 
or misapplication of the public money. 

But a case more witlxin the range of possibility 
might be cited. 

TIic Court of Directors arc the natural and consti- 
tutional protectors of their own servants, civil and 
military. 

Would it be competent to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, through tlic Secret Committee, and without 
the intervention or knowledge of the Court, to dis- 
miss, or to order the dismissal of a pubhe functionary 
from office, such dismissal necessarily becoming an 
overt act, and not therefore feeing “ of a nature to 
require secrecy,” or to render it possible ? 

As this question may involve personal eonse- 
quencos, and perhaps publie ineonvenienee, I will 
add a few general remarks explanatory of my views 
on the subject. 

The constitution of this coilfetry,' I apprehend, does 

not recognise any secret tribunal, invested with un- 
% 
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and acting without responsibility. 
•’’^iWj^^tion and the Star Chamber have long 
,4 ’‘"^^^holishcd. 

•^;>^^'i.7^'^net deliberates in secret, and issues secret 
' minister is responsible to Parliament 

J^^^^juntry for all his acts. 

. -^i^i^^^use of Conunons have lately assumed the 
power of imprisonment for real or supposed offences 
against its privileges ; but there arc few reflecting 
men in the country who did not feel with the Chief 
Justice, that every British subject is under the pro- 
tectien o^thc law. 

. llic Board of Commissioners arc empowered to 
check, restrain, and control the Court of Directors in . 
all matters of a public nature; but the Court have 
the poAver to remonstrate and ultimately to protest ; 
and Section 33 of the last Charter Act provides that, 
in case of a difference of opinion between the two 
authorities, involving a question of law, a reference 
shall be made to the Judges of his Majesty’s Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 

The Board, “ in all matters of a nature to require 
secrecy” (and no other, I presume), arc empowered 
to send out orders to the Governments of India 


through the Secret Committee ; and the particular 
cases .in which the necessity .for resorting to this 
channel is contemplated, are specially referred to — 
(the occurrence of war, &c., «&c.).“ 

But does it foUpw that this committee was to be 
used as a mere passive instrument iait attesting 
despatches ? This mj^u^^ office could be equally 
well performed by a secretary. 
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Is it not more reasonable to assume that, the^ 
Ix^lature intended to assign a 
committee? that it was intended that 
Committee, chosen from the most exper^l!,T«^^^| 
the Direxjtors, should act as assessors to ^ 

— should aid mth their advice, and incur 
sibib’ty ? Can it be supposed that a co: 
appointed was intended only to perform a mere 
mechanical part in tlie most important branch of 
Indian administration ? 


If my notions of the powers and functions of the 
Secret Committee be correct, it will follow .that <,heir 
authority does not extend to cases not requiring 
secrecy, such as arc involved in the administration of 
jrablic justice — ^in the management of the public re- 
venue — and in the conduct of the public sen^ants ; 
for in these cases secrecy is manifestly impracticable. 

And if these premises be sound, and be candidly 
admitted, it avUI appeal’, I apprehend, that the Board, 
through the Secret Committee, have transgressed 
their authority in very many instances, in regu- 
lating the intemal administration of Scinde in 
matters which did not require, and which did not 
admit of secrecy. 

I would then ask, in wLat manner should a 


member of the Committee proceed who dissents 
from the orders of the Board on the ground that 
they transcend the 'legitimate authority of that body ? 
Is he not at liberty to record hi^ opinions, and to 
protest ? Is ho not responsible to the Court and to 
the country, if he neglect to protest ? 

And if he decline to sign what he believes to be 
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order, does he incur any penalty ? what 
b9 used against him to enforce his sig- 
what means has he of protecting him> 
as he may he, in the dilemma of either 
what he believes to be an illegal act, or 
obedience to a constituted authority ? 

THE COURT OF DIRECTORS AND THE BOARD OF 
CONTROJ,.* 

.... I am* willing to hope that his Majesty’s 
ministers intend to render the Court a useful and 
efficient organ of administration ; but, at present, I 
cannot perceive hoAV that object is to be accomplished, 
while all real power is reserved to the Board. Wo 
shall only, I fear, become a screen interposed between 
the Government and the British people. The Govern- 
ment will not have the direct responsibility which 
ought to attach to the exercise of power and we 
shall have the • discredit of measures which we may 
have disapproved and opposed. 

It is not easy, I admit, to point out a safe and 
unobjectionable course ; for there are difficulties in- 
hcrent in the nature of the thing to bo obtained ; — 
good government, by a mixed agency and a judicious 
distribution of powers# The Court Avere of opinion 
that publicity would afford the best security against 
maladministration; since men acting under the public 
eye may be expected, generally, to act with cau- 
tion and correctness. The right to appeal to another 
tribunal may be expected jto produce good, although 
rarely exercised. All we have contended for is the 



* From a paper written in 1833. 
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privilege of laying our protests before ParU^^^ in- 
particular cases. This could only be 
and important occasions ; and if the 
ever be abused by factious men, the 
rest with Parliament itself. A vote of e ei^ ^ ^^f'l-X - 
strip them of all credit ; and render it 
them to retain their places. An appeal 
of Proprietors could scarcely produce the same effect ; 
although I am sensible that an appeal to the public 
through this channel ivould not be without its use. 

I repeat, that we have gained much in the course 
of our negotiation with Ms Majesty’s ministers ? but 
more might have been conceded to us Avithout public, 
inconvenience ; and not only Ai ith advantage to the 
proprietors, but Avith benefit to the national interests, 
Avhich, I am persuaded, would have been best con- 
sulted by continuing the East India Company as the 
organ of the territorial remittance, and as the instru- 
ment of supplying the British consumer Avlth the 
article of tea. But avc arc now in the hands of Par- 
liament ; and must submit to the Avisdom of the 
Legislature, the guardian of the national Avelfare. I 
still hope that the tw'o points at issue may be con- 
ceded to us. 


The extension of the Guanantee Eund, although 
of importance to us, cannot be matter of importance 
to his Majesty’s Government. The privilege of re- 
sorting to Parliarhcnt, Aihere tw'o authorities are 
supposed to exercise a concurrent jmdsdiction, might, 
no doubt, produce inconvenience if abused ; but there 
is no reason to apprehend abuse ; and as the Court 
of Directors wdll be stripped of all that influence 
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^ conamercial character gave them — as 
now little- connexion, with Parliament — 
g tl^ jgatronage, which also conferred influ- 
i^iohahly he placed on a different footing, 
W^othat the independence of the Court 
jb ' -hotter secured, and its power to be 
rb'ther than curtailed, if it is to per- 
fip. ofS.ee in the administration of India. 
i.p the veil which hangs over the futm*e ; 
it may conceal A’om us simsliine or storms. The 
plan of liis Majesty’s ministers has not boon fully 
disclosed i;p us, and it may not yet have received its 
last* finish ; but viewng it, as I must do, in the 
form in which it has been presented to us, my im- 
jnession is, that it must fail, and that its failm’e will 
produce financial, commercial, and perhaps political 
derangement, llis Majesty’s Government have been 
urged forward by the popular voice, to take fcom the 
East India Company every part of the China trade ; 
l)ut public opinion, on this subject, appears to me 
.‘ilready to have imdcrgonc a change. The merchant 
is already calling for our pi’otccting shield, and the 
mauufactm*er for om* fostering care. lict not truth 
and reason come too late. I do feel a most anxious 
solicitude on this subject ; and it is that strong feel- 
ing which has impelled mo to place my opinions 
upon record. 


VOL. I. 
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THE 8TJPEEME GOVER^TMENT AND TH 
MENTS OE INDI ^ 'f 



To the proposition of Mr. 
of a fourth presidency I have n 
iection ; on the '‘contrary, the Eni 
sioners, of winch I was a member, 
to the Supreme Government of thoiSt&^pril, 
1808, were induced to recommend “that a more 
efi&cient authority be established in the ceded and 
conquered provinces;” and the gro\mds for this 
recommendation, far from being weakened, liavc 
acquired force from the extension of our territory 
and connexions, and from the unsettled state of om* 
western provinces and the adjoining country of 
Oude. 


I consider the imperial city of to bo par- 
ticularly well adapted for the scat of the new Go- 
vernment. Situated on the Jumna, it has, to some 


extent, the advantage of river navigation; it has 
a fortress for the protection of our treasui’e and 
archives ; it is sufficiently near to Delhi, to Bbrni;- 
pore, Gwalior, Rajpootana, and other points which 
must always be observed with care and vigilance; 
and it is not only centrically placed with reference 
to the territory likely to be assigned to the new pre- 
sidency, but it occupies an intermediate and conve- 
nient station between Calcutta and Bombay; it is 


* From a paper written in 1833, reviewing the provisions of the present 
Charter Act. 
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cipal stations of the Bengal army 

institution of this, and the other 
dencies, I differ widely from the 
. by the President of the Board, 

. goes to degrade them into mere 
pped of a cormcil, and deprived of 
luthority; the Supreme Govem- 
“ment being invested witli “a frecedeni and pre- 
ventive, in place of a subsequent and corrective 
control.” Wliat functions of government are these 
lieutenant intended to exercise ? We are told that 
they are to have a cormcil of ^‘secretaries;” but 
are these ministerial officers to deliberate and vote 


under a direct responsibility ? And are they to be 
remunerated with salaries equal to those which have 
hitherto been received by the members of Govern- 
ment ? If so, there is only a change of name ; and 
the executive duties of the secretary will soon, no 
doubt, be consigned to some inferior officer. If 
they are not to be deliberative and responsible func- 
tionaries, in what situation will not the Government 


be placed ? Some man of I’auk will be appointed 
governor, or lieutenant-governor, who has never 
seen anything of India — ^who is xmacquainted with 
the languages, manners, and feelings of the people, 
and who must depend upon the advice of an irre- 
sponsible secretary for conducting all the affairs of 
his government. The members of council are not 
only qualified in general, by their knowledge and 
experience, to give wholesome advice to the new 

E 2 
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governor, but they are a eonstant 
and by recording their minutes, wh( 
opinion occurs, the homo authoriti§ 
form a more correct judgment on tl 
case which may be brought under 
I see no objection to the Supreme 
being invested with a general power^ 
on the public expenditure at the sub^l 
doncies ; and it may bo useful that the regulations 
framed at those presidencies should be submitted for 
sanction to the superior authority, in order that 
uniformUy in the general principles of legislation 
may be preserved ; but I am by no means of opinion 
that legislation should vest entirely and exclusively 
in the Supremo Government. It appears to me 
that laws should be adapted to the state of the par- 
ticular society ; and the local administration must 
certainly bo best qualified to judge of the wants of 
the community over which it presides. Absolute 
uniformity in legislation is neither necessary nor 
desirable, nor perhaps practicable. 

bTotliing can be more dissimilar than the charac- 


ter and habits of diifox’ent classes of the population 
of Tnflin. ; and no assumption could bo more falla- 
cious than that the same laws would answer equally 
well for them all. The natives of Bengal Proper 
bear no resemblance to the inhabitants of Upper 
Hindostan; and, ''although I cannot speak from the 
same personal knowledge, I have reason to believe 
that the Mahrattas of the Deccan, and the Nairs, 
Mossilas, and other inhabitants of the peninsula, are 
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chief functions of the Govemor-Gener 
will, no doubt, be legislative and p<^ 
general superintendence ; but it appe^^ 
means advisable to divest the Supi; 
of the immediate management of 
tory. This sort of abstraction i 
much from the people ; and ] in- 
the sphere of their internal concerns 
evil incidental to our ride is, that the Governors of 


India can rarely become acquainted l\ith the people 
over whom they are placed. 

The projected change in the construetba of the 
Supremo Government appears to mo to caU for the 
most serious consideration. It is to be composed of 
seven members instead otfour, the present number ; 
and the councillors are to be appouitcd “ by the 
Court, with the approbation of the Kingf instead of 
being selected, as at present, by the Court, without 
any interference on the part of Ins Majesty’s minis- 
ters. Por the proposed addition of thi'ee members I 
can perceive no sufficient reason; even if no objection 
occurred on the ground of expense. With one hand 
we take away the councillors from the subordinate 
presidencies ; and with the other add (unnecessarily, 
as I think) to the apparatus df the Supreme Govern- 
ment.* 


If it be intended to take the three additional coun- 


cillors from the service of the subordinate prosiden- 


Tills project of one Central Council was abandoned in 1833, but as it is 
now again under consideration, the passage in tbe text is retained. The sub- 
ject is one of the gravest importance. 


VOWS& OP THE STJPEEME GOVEBNMENT. 


remove them from the spot where their 
d experience are likely to he most use- 
shall bring them to a quarter where 
a different state of things, and where 
ges wliicli they have acquired will 
em to communicatc^.with the people, 
posed, by means of this extended appa- 
y on in Calcutta all the details of ad- 
ministration, from Capo Comorin to the Himalaya 
Moimtains, aiM from the borders of Cliina to the 
Indus — ^then, I say, the project is visionary and im- 
practicabJe. The machine will be overloaded, and 
•noil not move : — ^the responsibility will be divided 
between tlic Supreme GovcTiuiicnt and its lieute- 
nants. The latte r, div ested of all independent autho- 
rity, must dwintllc into in significance ; or if, when 
diflerenccs occur, an appeal is to be made to the 
home authorities, the dreision in the last resort must 
either weaken the inllucnce of the controlling power, 
or become altogether nugatory. The plan, in truth, 
appears to me to place the Supreme Government in 
the position which the home authorities at present 
occupy; but as it is not iutended, I jvi’csume, to 
withdraw their superintendence, an intermediate 
process of revision valP have been superadded ; and 
if it bo required that the subordinate Governments 
should send home their proceedings, and that the 
superior Government should also 'transmit its ‘cor- 
respondence, conijpining the revision of those pro- 
ceedings, the public biisiness will be increased in a 
degree likely to produce the greatest embarrassment. 


THE LOCAL GOVEItNMEJJT. 


I am quite aware that much of the 
has been done in India has been efB 
local Government, and much ought at a 
left to its discretion ; but I cannot t 
cheek of the home authorities is witl 
that it can over bo^^ safely dispensed yf 
strengthen the political power of the 
vemment to the utmost, nor can it ,. o; 







with an authority too absolute over Europeans re- 
sorting to India ; but I cannot perceive any neces- 
sity for withdi’a^ving from the subordinate! presi- 
dencies the free and independent exercise of all the 
administrative functions of government, whether re- 
venue, judicial, military, commercial, or even legis- 
lative. 


APPOINTMENT OP MEMBEES OP COUNCIL,* 

The best security which we possess at present for 
good government in India depends upon the judi- 
cious exercise of the power to select from the service 
at largo the members of council at the different pre- 
sidencies. We do not exercise the same independent 
power in appointing the Governors Of India ; his 
Majesty’s muiisters must, for obvious reasons, bo 
parties to such appointments. These high function- 
aries have generally been pohtieal charaoters of dis- 
tinction coimccted Avith the Administration, and 
they must possess the confidence of the national Go- 
vernment ; but the Court .of Directors are bettor ac- 


* Written in 1833 . 
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|;h the merits and pretensions of their 
and it is of importance that the whole 
d look up to them for protection and 
The high station of a member of 
^ed to as the reward of distinguished 
it opei’ates as the great stimulus to ex- 
^ his Majesty’s ministers ho allowed to 
own partisans, or individuals not con- 
nected with the service, this fair and legitimate 
object of amlntion is at once removed, and those 
motives and feelings which have heretofore produced 
such devetion to tlio' public service will necessarily 
bo weakened, if not extinguished. 


THE SUPREME GOVEJlNMENT ANU THE LEGISLATIVE 

COUNCIL.* 

I will now proceed to notice those changes in the 
constitution of the administrative body which ap- 
pear to me likely to have an injurious tendency. 

1st. I cannot satisfy myself that the Court of Di- 
rectors will continue to be an efficient and inde- 
pendent organ of administration. I perceive only 
two powerful, functionaries, the Governor-General of 
India and the President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners ; and upon these must the fate of India hence- 
forward mainly depend. ’VVe may afford useful as- 
sistance by our knowledge and ,pxperience, but we 
shall not be the governing power, nor ought the 
responsibility of governing well to attach to us. 

* Written in 1833, ivith reference to th^ revised draft of the present 
Charter Act. 
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2nd. Although the change in the 
the Supreme Government ■wiU impart gn 
it — an energy very necessary to counterao 
which particular provisions of the Bill arej 
to introduce — I cannot admit the nccei^.; 
ing so many members to the Supreme o: 

Council of India, at a very great expens<^ 
councils at the subordinate prcsidencief ^ 
pensed with, some plea might have been found for 
enlarging the apparatus of the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; but it has been most wisely determined that 
the Governments of 1’oi‘t St. George and«Bombav 

O t/ 

should retain their council, and continue to exercise 
nearly the same fiuictions as heretofore, and I can- 
not, therefore, perceive the necessity for so large an 
addition to the Coxmeil of Bengal. 

3rd. I anticii)ato much inconvenience from the 
institution of a Laxv Commission for the revision of 
our local regulations, professedly with a view to in- 
troduce greater miiformity in the code. The expense 
of such a Commission, with its atteudant establish- 
ments, will be very considerable ; and if the inquiry 
contemplated be neccssai’y, it is quite competent to 
the local Government to institute it, without any 
legislative enactment in this country. The real ob- 
ject seems to be, to prepare for the introduction of 
English law ; and I am persuaded that, in the esti- 


mation of our natiVe subjects, a greater evil. could 
not well be inflicted on them. “ You cannot,” ob- 
server a UTitcr on Mahomedan law, “ change the 
law of any country for that of any other, even for a 




LAW COMlflSSlOir. 10 

offering great Tiolencc to tlie people 
|,6f India of all others.” 

remark can scarcely be disputed. 
|rcasonable and extravagant to com- 
millions of India to acquire a 
, and to submit tp an unknoAvn law, 
ejudices . were not so deep-rooted 
own. Tlieir present rulers, few in 
number, can, from the advantages of pducation, and 
the habit of ^tudy, acquire without difliculty the 
languages and laws of the multitude over wdiom they 
are placed ; but we cannot re-cast a whole people in 
•.a new mould. The Mahomedans did, it is true, en- 
force their criminal code ; and tbev made use of the 

^ €/ 

Persian language very generally in official corre- 
spondence, in their sunnuds or grants, and in other 
deeds and public documents ; but their example is 
not one which wc ought to follow in this paidicu- 
lar ; and they were placed in a situation which en- 
abled them to indulge their own prejudices, and to 
enforce an arbitraiy policy with less hazard to their 
dominion. 
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TUB LAW COMMISSION.* ♦ 

I doubt the necessity or expediency of 
a Commission to inqturc into the admi.^^^ 
of existing laws with a view to the inti|Sj,|^!^ 
greater uniformity in our judicial 
already observed that there is a greai^^^^^ 


the habits, usages, and religious tenets 
subjects in different parts of the country; and 
although uniformity in the generaV principles of 
legislation is highly desirable, it appears to me 
neither wise nor practicable to apply the same iwles 
and regulations indiscriminately to all classes of our 
people. The local GoA crnmonts ought to be most 
competent to judge of their wants, and of the natm’e 
of the laivs which will be most suitable to them. 


The expense of the proposed Commission would con- 
stitute a very great objection to it ; and I am not 
without apprehension that it is intended to commit 
the inquiry to English laAvyers. Now, to tliis pro- 
ject I liaA’^e a decided objection. The natives of 
India, although abundantly acute, ought to have a 
plain, simple, intelligible code, divested as much as 
possible of technicalities ; and our object should be, 
to keep as closely as possible to their ancient usages, 
to which they have been long familiarised, and to 
which they are attached. Our Acts of Parliament 
are so encumbered with a peculiar phraseology,! 


♦ Written in 1833. 

t I have had a slight acquaintance with three of the languages of India; 
and I should say that it is scarcely possible to translate the barbarous jargon 
of our statutes into a language wliich would bo intelligible to the natives of 
that country. — II. St.G. T. 
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5tre scarcely intelligible to any but profes- 
«and even la\vyers of the gi'eatest emi- 
: -found frequently to dilFer in their con- 

. We attempted too mueh, I fear, 

1793, to imitate the cumbrous and 
!^^^|^|^iguage> of our statutes ; and vrc intro- 
the same model, which have the 
oiu* proceedings, of creating diffi- 
culty and delay, and of subjecting all litigants to a 
heavy expensoi It may also bo apprehended that 
advantage is taJeen of our formal processes — our 
subtto distinctions — and ingenious refinements and 
devices — ^to shelter fraud, and to cover corrupt evi- 
dence ; and it cannot be doubled that tlie natives 


who have been most in the habit of frequenting the 
King’s Courts, are among the most Avorthless of the 
community. English lawyers repair to India at too 
late a period of life to acquire a general and coiTCct 
knowledge of the languages ; and the consequence 
is, that they rarely become intimately acquainted 
with the people. Even the illustrious Sir William 
Jones — all accomplished as ho Avas as an oriental 
scholar — ^never acquired the A'cmacular tongue (the 
Hindoostani) ; and he was compelled to use an in- 
terpreter to communicate with the people through 
the medium of the Persian or Sanscrit ; the one 
a foreign — ^thc other a dead language, t These ob- 


♦ Contrast, for instance, the opinions delivered on the Hyderabad case by 
Lord Lyudhurst, Mr. Justice Bosauquet, and the late Lord Gifford, with those 
subsequently submitted to the House of Lords by the twelre judges. — 
H. St.G. T. 

t 1 speak flrom personal knowledge; as I had the honor of being ** Clerk*’ 
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servations may appear out of place ; 
mit that precision in language is 
in all legislative enactments, and while, 
acknowledge that English lawyers usif|,Tr ,, - 
more finished education than our own 
that they 2 >ossoss a more extensive 
knowledge of those great principles 
basis of all good laws, — ^yct I must 
earnestly dei)recatc the introduction of 
among our native subjects, in supersession of their 
own laws, usages, and institutions. Scotland, al- 
though so long and so closely connected uwitk us, 
has retained its oAvn laws and institutions, which it 


would not willingly exchange for our judicial ma- 
chinery. Wc, as Englishmen, may have an im- 
pression in favor of the superiority and perfection 
of our own laws (to which, nevertheless, no wise or 
good man ever AvUlingly appeals) ; but the King’s 
Coui’ts in India are xmqucstionably to the natives 
in the interior the objects of terror and aversion. 

Much stress has been laid upon the expense wliich 
will attend the establisliment of a fourth Govern- 


ment at Agra ; but I Avish that wc had urged this 
objection more forcibly in bar to the appointment of 
a Law Commission, and to th« addition of three new 
members to the Supremo Government, at an expense 
of 300,000 rupees, or 30,000^. per annum. The one 
appears to mo to be necessary ; the other to be un- 
called for and objectionable.* 


to Sir William; an honor to which, at this day, I look back with pride. — 
H. St.G. T. 

* Mr. Tucker was at this time rooted in the conviction that the establish- 
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iCTION FOa CrVIL EMPLOYMENT.* 

to prevent inconvenience and injury to 
Brvice by reason of the employment of 
public situations for whicli they may 
^ared and duly qualified by previous 
Ige and experience ; 

In order to prevent jealousies and dissension 
between the two great branches of the service, civil 
and military; to prevent the unnecessary with- 
drawal of ofiicers from their corps in a way to preju- 
'diqe the discipline, and to impair tlie strength and 
efficiency of then* regiments; to introduce a more 


ment of tlic Law Commission was a mistake ; and he subsequently believed 
that the result had justified his anticiiiations of its failure. Writing, in 1842, 
to Sir Kobert Peel, he expressed liimself in the following terms on the subject : 

My colleagues,' 1 believe, are nearly unanimous in opinion that the 

* Law Commission * in India may be dispensed with. I do not go so far as to 
“ maintain that this Commission has been of no public utility, but I do think 
“ that a more simple machinery might bo employed to answer everj' neces- 
“ sary purpose. The ‘ Macaulay Code,* as it is called, which cost us not less 
“ than 100,000/., remains a dead letter ; and though I have repeatedly called 
“ attention to it, I have reason to believe that it is never likely to be brought 
“ into practical use. In this case, w'c shall have maintained a costly esta- 

blishinent, with little or no fruit from its labors; and we shall justly incur 
“ reproach if we continue a large expenditure without obtaining any common- 
** surate advantage. 

“ It occurs to me (and I am not singular in the opinion), that all the fane- 
** tions of legiislation yir India may be performed by the Council of India, 
“ with the assistance of the Chief Justice, as one of the judges of the Supreme 
** Court, who might occupy the scat in the Legislative Council about to bo 
“ vacated by Mr. Amos, with such addition to tl!fe salary of judge as would 
“ make it equal to that of a member of Council. 

“ This arrangement would effect the saving of the judge’s salary ; and if 
“ at the same time the Law Commission be dispensed with, a saving to a 
“ very large amount would bo efTected in the judicial charge of India.” 

* Written in February, 1845. 
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uniform practice in selecting for public ^ 
from the different branches of the s#r^ 
put an end to those questions which are| 
from the pi’ofcssional feelings of its mel 
and military ; ■ 

It would seem , to bo desirable that s 
rules should bo prescribed for regulatin 
tion for office by the Governments abroa^ 
accordingly submitted : 

1st. That, according to established usage, foimded 
on considei’ations of justice and convenience, the 
Political Department should l)e considered 'Oiicn 
equally to the> civil and military services ; the soleci 
tion for office being made with reference to the 
qualifications, merits, and claims of the individuals. 

2nd. That, on the ground of previous preparation 
and professional education, all offices “ purely civil” 
be held exclusively by the civil service, in the same 
manner, and for the same reasons, that situations 


purely military are held exclusively by the military 
service. Offices “ purely civil ” should comprehend 
all situations in the revenue and judicial depart- 
ments. 


3rd. That, as an exception from this rule, military 
officers be held to be eligible *for employment in the 
Thuggee Department, and in the military police 
(should such establishments be maintained), with 
the powers of magistrate. 

4th. That, in accordance with the principle esta- 
blished and enforced by the Regulations of 1793, 
the officers employed in police duties, whether civil 
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invested with the functions of magis- 
^^jmt is, that they be empowered to ap> 
evidence, and commit for trial, hut 
^^ -wer of trying, convictiag, and punish* 


trials for the ci^ime of Thu^ee, 
uai^^^hmiy, &c., under commitments by the ma* 
gistrbie (whether a civil or military functionary), 
be conducted in a regularly constituted coujrt of 
justice; and sentences for capital ptmishment, or 
transportation, be referred, as at present, for confir- 
mation. by*the Court of Nizamut Adawlut. 

. 6th. That military officers appointed to the ma- 
gistraey, or other civil duties, be required to sub- 
scribe the same oath, and to undergo the same 
examination in two of the native languages, as is 
prescribed for ciyil servants appointed to similar 
situations. 

7th. That no military officer be eligible for em- 
ployment in the civil department of the service until 
he shall actually have served with his regiment for • 
not less than, say, five years, and shall be reported 
to have made himself acquainted with his profes- 
sional duties. 

These simple provisions would not only tend to 
obviate the inconvenience Which is at present ex- 
perienced, and to prevent the just complaints of the 
civil service, arising out of their la^ exclmion firom 
employment in the political department, but they 
would tend to establish a uniformity of proceeding 
which is highly desirable, but which has not of late 

VOL. I. p - 
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years been observed on the part of the 

It has been urged in a high quarter ks%‘ 
employment of the military in civil 
arrangement recommended by ec^ . H 

statement were well founded ( 
must contend that the reason as 
able in principle, for the public servants ought to 
be remunerated with reference to the nature, extent, 
and responsibility of the duties to be performed, and 
not with reference to the profession of the party 
performing them. But, on the other hand, I am 
prepared to show : 

1st. That the highest allowances in the service 
are at this moment drawm by military men ; and, 

2nd. That a large number of young subalterns 
are employed in civil situations, on allowances svpe- 
rioi' to tlioso drawn by civilians of the same rank 
and standing in the service; and even in some 
instances, I believe, on aBowanees exceeding those 
which civilians would be entitled to draw imder the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

The following objections may be stated (and they 
have repeatedly been urged) against the selection of 
military oflcers for civil employment : 

1st. Many highly gifted officers are detached from 
their regiments, and so far detract from the effici* 
eiu^ of the military service. 

2nd. Officers of inferior merit are sometimes, 

i 

through interest, promoted to civil situations for 
which they are not qualified, while officers of supe- 
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xior^j^K^teapiiaons, not possessing interest or influence, 
aa^^^|,to g«9 through the drudgery of regitnental 
jfe^^^^fencying themselves to be neglected, th^ 

C^9^K^^rs long employed in civil situations 
hecidu^llll^uatified for the performance of regi- 
mentsl duties-^are apt to find such duties irksome 
— ahii^ when they attain the rank which may entitle 
them to command, they are no longer competent to 
j)erform efficiently, or to sec that others perform; the 
duties of their profession. 

4tlf. A yoimg subaltern appointed to a civil situa* 
tion soon after his arrival in India (which has hap- 
pened) will never be likely to learn the duties of his 
own proper profession, and can never be expected to 
make a good regimental officer. 

6th. Some of the officers of her Majesty’s service 
who have served long in India, and have become 
well acquainted with the languages and usages of 
the people, must naturally feel their total exclusion 
from civil employment a hardship, when the Com- 
pany’s officers, not possessing superior qualification, 
are held to be eligible for such employment. 

If the practice which has of late prevailed of em- 
ploying the military, asVeU as the ** uncovenanted” 
servants of the Company, in civil offices requiring 
peculiar qualifications, is to be^ continued, and 
perhaps extended (for it has been growing of late), 
the reasons for maijitainii::^ an exclusive service wiU 
cease, and it will be for the home authorities to 
cc^tsBer whether it vHll not be expedient to abolish 

F 2 
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that service, or to consolidate the two loaiic^ of 

the service, and thus to save the very heavy ' 

which both the Government and the 

civil servants at present incur, in bestoT4?'^^^^K^ 

education on those who are destine 

duties which it is^now assumed others 

without such education. 

To exclude the civil service altogether, from em- 
ployment in the political department (as has been 
done of late), is virtually to determine that no indi- 
vidual of that service shall have an opportunity of 
qualifying himself, by knowledge and expaienco, for 
the high political functions which he will have to 
exercise as a member of the Government — ^a situa- 
tion which that service looks to as the only reward 
held out to distinguished merit. The eivilians have 
never, I am convinced, felt an.j objection to, or any 
degree of jealousy at, the selection of eminent men 
from the military service for political situations ; 
but they have felt thSr exclusion as a grievance and 
injustice, and as disparaging the character of a body 
of men who have served their eountry faithfully and 
successfully, and who have not merited systematic 
neglect, and still less contumely, from their em- 
ployers. If they have not •manifested of late that 
high spirit, zeal, and independence which heretofore 
distinguished the service, the deficiency must be 
attributed to their having been most unwarrantably 
degraded of late. Men who lose their own self- 
esteem and the esteem of others, lose much, of their 
power of usefulness. Confidence is neceswg y^^ 
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and the best instruments may lose 
value and efficiency when committed 
know not how to use them, and 
capriciously to abuse them. 



and judicial establishments.* 

< .^Jji^^w^hanges anhounced by the Bengal Govern- 
mmi^ their., despatches [of the 10th and 30th 
Dec., 1828] have been introduced professedly with 
the view Jo render our revenue and judicial admi- 
jiistration more efficient, and this object is to be 
accomplished by separating the criminal from the 
civil department of otu* judicial system, and by an- 
nexing the criminal branch to the revenue autho- 
rities. * 

It is not pretended that in this change any nc^^ 


♦ From a paper, bearing date July 1 1, 1829. It was called forth by the 
measures of Lord William Bentinck for the reorganisation of the civil de- 
partments, consequent on his abolition of the Provincial Courts. Certain 
Commissioners of Circuit and Bevenuo were appointed, whose business it 
was to preside over the criminal branch of the judicial administration, and 
to superintend the settlement of the revenue. This union of the functions of 
the judge and the fiscal officer in the same person, was conceived by Mr. 
Tucker to be a dangerous anomaly, and he has pointed out very clearly and 
convincingly, in this paper, the evils of the system. The result has abundantly 
proved the soundness of his vieirs. The^ system was not found to work 
beneficially for tlie public service *, and the business of the Sessions was 
subsequently entrusted to the civil judge. The Commissioner continued to 
superintend the police establishments; and, in consequence of the new duties 
imposed upon the civil judge, the functions of magistrate were transferred 
fh>m him to the .coUector; and thus again the principle, for which Mr. Tucker 
contended, was violated in the subsequent arrangements. The system has 
not worked well. The iflagisterial duties have generally been postponed 
to the fiscal, and have, therefore, been inefficiently performed. 
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materials are acquired. We are to em^ 

meoi in nearly the same numbers; IlJ 

difference will be, that these indi|i^| 

employed in a different manner, ^ 

distributed in a different way; but' 

parts of the macliinery will remain - ■' 

The first question which piresents itse’J' , 

the same individual, under the title bi ^‘^^ramis> 
sioner,” *can with efficiency and advantage i^grlbrm 
the duty of directing and superintending the reve- 
nue concerns of an mTmidissement, or circle of five 
or six districts, containing probably 16,000 or 25,000 
villages, and a poj)ulation of from 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 of people, and at the same time perform 
the circuit of these districts, at least twice in the 
year, for the purpose of holding a general gaol de- 
livery at the principal stations. 

There may be gifted persons who can with the 
same facility embrace and expound the most recon- 
dite principles of law, and unravel and master the 
most intricate details of a revenue settlement ; but 
if we talce men of ordinary or average capacity, such 
as they are found in real life, this versatility of 
talent will not be forthcoming, and we shall be con- 
vinced that particular^'men are best suited to par- 
ticular purposes. 

1 will not insist^ that the subdivision of labor has 
been found useful in multiplying the powers of labor 
in almost every branch of industry to which the 
energies of man have been applied; but I do main- 
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powers of fhe individual. Loth physical 
1, dispose him towards particular pur* 
him for the attainment of parti* 
different degrees; and that these 
fe^'fk^sr^iioped, strengthened, and improved 
when applied tor particuhur rather 
tha^7 objects. 


Sir .1. Strachey, and our colleague Mr. Stuart, 
are known to have been among the very best judges 
which our service has produced ; but these gentle* 
men would probably have made only ordinary col- 
lectors, ifhile some highly distinguished coUeetors, 
'who might easily be named, would never probably 
have risen above mediocrity as judicial officers. 

In the list of new commissioners, I can point out 
more than one gentleman who has never been em- 
ployed in the revenue branch of the service, and 
who, if he attempted to interfere in the revenue con- 
cerns of a district, must expose his ignorance to 
every revenue officer •under liim. What purpose of 
real utility, I would ask, is intended to be answered 
by employing this gentleman in a situation to him 
so new and so difficult ? 

In the unsettled districts, especially, the superin- 
tendence of such a functie|iary must be merely 
nominal. Without knowledge and experience him- 
self, it is impossible that he should direct the opera- 
tions of others with any kind of advantage, even if 
his whole time and attention \^re devoted to the 
particular object; but when he has two duties to 
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perform^ will he not naturally apply hunsd^ 
one which is become f amiliar to him, 
tively easy, to the neglect of that to.-i^^fe 
conscious that he cannot do justic 
And further, I contend that, 
and habits of the individual b. 
he cannot perform the circuit of ,i vv 
tricts twice in every year, for the pu : ust'6f hold- 
ing the Sessions, and at the same time bestow the 
necessary attention on the revenufe concerns of 
the province. The work, we say, is at present 
too great for the instruments, and is n<>t, conse- 
quently, performed ; but can we reasonably assume 
that it will be better performed by such a change in 
the distribution of these instruments as shall con- 
vert a judicial into a revenue-officer, and break up 
all the established habits and associations of the 
service ? 


The Supreme Government, with their territorial 
secretary, have pronounced the present judicial and 
revenue system to be extremely defective and ineffi- 
cient, if not “ a complete failure and this intelli- 
gence is calculated to produce the utmost pain in the 
mind of every man who takes an interest in the wel- 
fare of the people of ^J^adia atid in the honor of the 
British name. But is a partial re-union of the re- 
venue and magisterial authorities the appropriate 
remedy for the evils stated to exist ? 

These authorities were united, ^.t an early period 
of our administration, upon a plan nearly resembling 
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that which it is now proposed to introdnoe. Provin- 
cial Coundlif superintended the general concerns of 
ac^ain number of districts — ^individual members 
• to^^T^arge of particular districts, for the formation 
of tM^^settlements and for executing the details of 
busines'^ -At a later period the^lan was modified 
by the substitution of principal collectors or chiefs, 
with assistants under them, unitiag the revenue and 
judicial authorities. But what was the state of our 
Bengal provinces under this system ? It is notori- 
ous that corruption prevailed — ^that the people were 
oppressed — ^that justice was not administered — ^and 
‘that the country was impovenshed and desolate. 

This system was accordingly condemned, in 1793, 
in the same manner as the system of 1793 is now 
denounced by the Government of India as pregnant 
with evils, which are to be remedied, not exactly by 
a recurrence to the old and exploded plan of internal 
adipinistration, but by a sort of compromise between 
the two systems. 

Now, when everything which we undertalce seems 
to end in failure, ought we not to look deeper for 
the cause, and ought we not, with becoming mo- 
desty, to hesitate before wo condemn and undo the 
work of our predecesWs v^c there is any, the 
slightest, reason to apprehend that our remedies and 
appliances are not such as are (jtdculated to reach 
the source of the evil. 

... It may be thought strange and incon- 
sistent that I should refer any of the defects of our 
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administration to onr charactejir of foreign^, ,'^en 
these foreigners ore so well qnaMed hf their ^edne^ 
tion, and hy their acquaintance with the law^^^B' 
institutions of a country in the highest of • 
civilisation, to introduce among a people much less 
advanced those principles of government ^hioh are 
supposed to produce the greatest sum of human 
happiness. But whUo I admit, and indeed proclaim 
with pride, that our rule in India has been at- 
tended with advantage to its inhabitSnts, and espe- 
cially in protecting them from the misery of foreign 
invasion, I cannot dOncoal from myself thjffc some of 
the evils which the country suffers are inherent in' 
oiir situation as conquerors and strangers ; and that, 
studious as we should ever be to alleviate them, 
they cannot be entirely prevented, while they may 
be aggravated by indulging that restless disposition 
which will leave nothing to settle, and which is only 
to be satisfied by the trial of some new experiment. 

Upon principle, I consider the re-union of the re- 
venue and judicial authorities in India to be unsale 
and inexpedient. The combination of such powers 
in the same hands is liable always to generate 
abuse — it is difficult to control the exercise of them 
by any wholesome and efficient checks. These 
powers, so combined, were, at a former period, no- 
toriously abused ; ^and it is equally true, I believe, 
that since the separation of the two authorities in 
1793, our revenue administration has been more 
pure, that corruption has been more generally pre- 
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the ^people have been better pro* 
>sons and property. The improve 
I, is not to be ascribed soldLy, nor 
ta the separation of the two autho> 
i4^a:vice was raised to an honorable 
L^ucpendehce by the grant of liberal allowances ; 
and it is now, I hope, bettOT educated and better 
trained for its more important duties. 

But while I contend, upon principle, for the se- 
paration of the revenue and judicial authorities, I 
am not so devoted to system as to deny .that they 
may*not in particular cases, and under certain cir- 
’cumstances, be combined with convenience and 
advantage, or that the existing system is not sus- 
ceptible of improvement. I mysdf have long 
thought that some us^ modifications might be 
introduced, in order to render it more simple and 
efficient, and, I may add, less expensive. 

What I object to in the new arrangements intro- 
duced by the Supreme Government is, that" after 
flisp1fl/»mg nearly the whole service, and disturbing 
all our official machinery, and after incurring a very 
heavy expense, we shall find the new commissioner, 
unchang^ in his identity, unequal to the discharge 
of the two duties imposed upen him, unqualified for 
the one, distracted in bis attention to the other, and 
perhaps not unfrequcntly failing^ in both. Can it 
be supposed that the criminal judge, whose mind 
has been upon the stretch while anxiously trying a 
case, where the character and life of a human being 
are at stake, can suddenly turn from this grave-and 
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sacred- duty to examine the details q 
tlement? That speculation is 
sive which proceeds on the assumpti-|? 
splehdid qualities are to be foimd uGm 

and that various, difficult, and dissh^^l 

be executed by iSie generality of men, merely be- 
cause they can be embraced, in all their variety, by 
some one favored individual. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie, for instance, who seems to 
have planned the new arrangements,* evidently mea- 
sures the capacity of other men by the standard 
of his own mind, and no mistake could Well lead to 
more erroneous conclusions. He could not other- 
have described as plain, and easy, and even 
pleasemt ” — ^in short, as mere pastime— the forma- 
tion of a settlement in a ffistrict containing eleven 
thousand villages, “after a field measurement, an 
individual assessment, with a detailed census,” &c., 
&c. If this be true, how has it happened that 
to the present moment this holiday work has no- 
where been completed? The secretary’s papers 
abound in reflections and abstract propositions, 
which may all bo perfectly just and true, without 
advancing us towards any practical results. We 
have to deal vnth an imperfect instrument; and, 
however specious may be the speculations of the 
closet, we must be prepared for disappointment if 
we measure out our work less with reference to the 
capacity of ihe workman than to the demands of 
a favorite theory. I do not object to the new ar- 
muifements that they aim at a greater degree of per- 
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ough imattainable, should 
that we may approach it ; but 
and unprejudiced among us are 
ouly US good uud fair which is 
reflectm ffom our own minds, nothing will ever be 
stable, nothing will endure, if respect be not had to 
the opinions and decisions of our predecessors, and 
if the whole mechanism of government is to be 
taken to pieces and re-cast at the pleasure (I will not 

say the caprice)> of every succeeding theorist 

r Even admitting, usha<t I cannot admit, that the 
“ Commissioner”, will be equal to the double duty 
of superintending the Revenue and the Police, and 
of performing the periodical circuit for the trial of 
criminal offences, no provision is made for his 
absence or sickness. He has no deputy or sub- 
stitute, although it is nearly certain that one will 
occasionally be required, and must be supplied at 
further expense. 

When the public business is entrusted to Courts 
and Boards consisting of two or more members, it is 
not often found necessary to provide for the tem- 
porary absence of an individual, because one of his 
colleagues is at hand to take his place. Nor is this 
the only circumstance* in favor of such estabUsh- 
mwits. Prom among two or three individuals there 
is a fair chance that one, at least, will be found 
active, intelligent, and efficient. 'Something, more- 
over, is to be gained by an interchange of opinions, 
by comparing and examining facts and the differ- 
ent sources of knowledge. Timid men, who Epdd 
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slirmk from responsibiliiy while 
who are liable to be orerawed| 
feriors of more energetic charai^^^.^^S'^,. -i-? 
more confidence, and exert great^\ . ^ i’l 

ported by an official associate. And, above au, xne' 
vice of con'uption is best checked by the presence of 
a near observer. There are few persons so dead to 
all feeling as not to pause before the commission of 
a dishonorable action which is likely to expose 
them, not merely to the observation of an official 
colleague, but to the contempt of one with whom 
they habitually associate, and whose esteem is ne- 
cessary to render society of value. 

I am aware, at the same time, that, by confiding 
power to a single hand, coUision and contention are 
avoided, despatch in the conduct of business is pro- 
moted, personal exertion is stimulated, and respon- 
sibilitv is rendered more sure and determinate. 

These are great advantages, I admit ; but how if 
that individual be ignorant, indolent, weak in body 
Or mind, the dnpe of others ? Will he be able to 
effect anything great or good ? And how if he be 
corrupt, rapacious, arbitrary, intriguing, capricious, 
destitute alike of principle and of shame — ^will not 
his very activity be mischievous to the. public ? 

I do not undertake to decide between the tiro 
alternatives ; but I do presume to submit to those 
who are so prone* to decide, that the ground on 
which they c^m a preference for their own par- 
ticu^ system are not so clear and indisputable as 
the^p^ would seem to imagine. 
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surprise and regret, appears 
^ the Gk)yeniineiit with the 
p. and criminal justice, even (to 
1 0 the extent of “ revising, cor- 


’Meeting, joid altering judicial decisions, 


There is something, I own, veiy inviting in the 
simplicity and . uniformity of that theory which 
^ would refer aU power to one source, and which would 
:/grive life and motion to every object by the apphea- 
-tion of one aH-pervading impulse ; but it would be 
as reasonable to impose upon the head the ofi5.ces of 
the hands ,and tlie feet, as to require the Supreme 
Government of India to exercise all the legislative, 
administrative, and judicial functions of the state. 
The Privy Council of England, it is tjaie, acts as a 
high court of appeal ; but it is not the Government, 
nor the Legislature. 

But this theory has been tried at no very remote 
period, and it was found wanting, although our terri- 
tory at the time did not reach one half its present 
extent. 

.It is contrary to sound principle that a Govern- 
ment should sit in judgment upon its own acts ; but, 
waiving this objection to the accumulation of powers, 
which ought in some cases to operate as reciprocal 
checks, the functions of the Sudder J)ewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut cannot possibly be exercised effi- 
ciently by the Government. Whed the attempt was 
made, what was the consequence P That the business 
devolved upon irresponsible officers, the reporter ^nd 
registrar of the Court. I can speak to this fact ^h 
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confidence, becaust) I held at 
under the Court and the 
me an opportunity of seeing how 
administrative duties, as well as of 
Sudder Courts, were carried on. The 
condemned and exploded, not merely upon abstracf 
reasoning, but after a fair experimental trial. ^ 

In the sgme manner Mr. Secretary Mackenzie prc j 
poses to mix up the revenue and judicial branches d • 
the service by appointing our young, civilians to’uffi 
ciate, in the first iiistance, as assistants to the col- 
lectors, and thence to take their promotion into the 
higher judicial and revenue stations. There cannot 
be a doubt that an intimate knowledge of revenue 
mam^ment^' in a coimtry whose population is essen- 
tially agricultural, must be of the highest utility. A 
large proportion of the suits which are filed in our 
courts original in boundary disputes, and in ques- 
tions relating to the landed property, and to the con- 
tracts between landlord and tenant ; and from the 
frequent absence of authentic documents, from the 
dilficulty of ascertaining local usages, and from the 
defects of native evidence — ^theso are among the most 
intricate and embarrassing cases which we are called 
upon to uiu?al*ifel ^d dedde,i But is pot the course 
recommended.^xadly that whieff ^as pursued at a 
former period ? Wai^'not the usual roi^tine of pro- 
motion from the situation of assistant to a collector 
to that of register, thence to a coUectomhlp, thence 
to j(,*illah,'or city judgeship, and soon to the higher 
graces of the service ? I can attest that this was the 
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I ; T)ut it was changed 
' ,4r^^oiight not to answer well. It was 
these two important branches of the 
* ^Ws.wJ'reqnired a particular education and a separate 
^ course of training. And, let mo ask, were Sir H. 
] Strachey and Mr. J. Stuart (these'were among the 
■^ t^ooptions) ever employed in the revenue depart- 
■'‘ment of the service ? They were not. And let me 
v-fhrther ask, are we always to employ the talents of 
our best servants for the great pui*pose of extracting 
a landlord’s rent from the country which has been 
comirfttteddo our sway, we may hope for some nobler 
purpose ? Mr. Secretal > ■ Mackenzie calmly suggests 
that the ablest registers should be withchawn from 
the courts, and employed as sub-collccISrs. The pro- 
position Avas well meant, I am sure ; hut can wo be 
surprised that justice is not well adnnnistered, and 
that the people are unprotected, when everything 
must give way to considerations of revenue ? It is 
idle to pretend that these useful officers are to be 
lent to the revenue department, for the mere pur- 
pose of qualifying them better for judicial duties at 
some future period. IVliat is the immediate object 
of taking them away from those dutigs whichy^are 
now well perfom^q^ \s^ them? * If ^ey had not 
been well performed, would these officii have been 
thought of for a revenue trust^ ^ , 

I differ froi^ Mr. Mackenzie not in his end, but in 
his means and his nteans have been already tried. 
If there be one defect in eur service more striking 
and more reproachful to us'than any bther, it is the 

VOL. I. G 
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waiit of preparation and 

judicial functions. Young men, '‘s' 

■without kno'wledgo or experience, S. 

upon to exercise the sacred ofiice of judgt^ki^^., , 
which no human being can do with 
that he is doing right. Par, then, from 
the judicial with any other branch of the 
far from depriving it of some of its most 
members, it ought, jierhaps, ah initio^ to cons'fcitu^ 
a distinct and distinguished professibn. Without re- 
ference to the present question, I have been led to 
reflect upon this subject ; and it appears'to nfe that 
the Couii. of Directors would act wisely and judi- 
ciously w'cre they to select the most promising of our 
college youth for the judicial department, and to 
provide specially for their instruction in the law's, 
local regulations, institutions, and usages of the 
country in which they arc destined to servo. For 
this purpose, it w'ould be necessary to detain them 
at Haileybury for a longer period — (say, to the age 
of twenty-one) — ^in order that they may receive a 
more finished education, and become more compe- 
tent, from the direction given to their studies, to un- 
dertake the important and responsible duties which 
await them oh their arrival bi India. The elevation 
of the jddicM ser'vice -will be formd more particu- 
larly necessary, if (unfortunately for the country), 
Eiuropeans arc to be allowed to hold lands in it, and 
English law is to be administere4 by our provincial 
courts to an increased number of British adven- 
turers ; but the discussion of the subject would be 
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V present occasion, and it is too 
incidentally. 

Abe sentiments which 1 have ventured to 
, .yd on the new arrangements adopted by the 
Government, I may bo asked whether I 
thiim they should be peremptorily'set aside by the 
authorities in this cotmtry. To do so, would bo to 
rfesort to another unsettling change, which I depre- 
cate ; and it is much to be apprehended that we 
could not now ‘^retrace our steps without inconve- 
nience. But the plan will not, I am persuaded, be 
found* efficient in practice j and without absolutely 
condemning it, orders may be given to reduce the 
munber of commissioners, and the arrangement may 
othor^v^se undergo some salutary modification — as 
thus : 

1st. The commissioner heretofore attached to the 
judicial department, who shall not be found useful 
as a revenue officer, should bo sent back to the pro- 
vincial corurts, or Ms services may be dispensed with 
altogether. 

2nd. The commissioners in the old and settled 
territory, and especially in Bengal Proper, may un- 
questionably be dispensed with; because the duty 
of prosecuting local inquiries, when necessary, can 
be provided for by the occasional depidiation of one 
of the three members of the supmor Board at the 
presidency. 

3rd. In those provinces where a commissioner 
may not be stationed, the^duties of the circuit may 
be performed by one of the judges of the provincial 

o 2 
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court; and these courts, 
reinforced by the judicial 
shall have been dispensed with as 
sioners. 

The saving consequent on the 
number of comlnissioners, is likely to 
imi)ortance than may at first appear ; 
if we suppose that these high functionaries, 
at the head of a province, will find a salary of.' 
30,000 rupees per annum (or 42,000 rupees, includ- 
ing travelling expenses) sufficient, wo sliaU be called 
upon to provide occasional substitutes, ‘secretaries, 
translators, kutcherries, and other appendages of 
high station, which must occasion additional ex- 
pense ; and with every disposition on the part of the 
Government to observe economy, the new apparatus 
Avliicli they have introduced wdl, I apprehend, be- 
come the source of a growing and an intolerable 
charge upon the revenues of India. Tlie very first 
movement will be attended with a heavy expense, in 
trjivelling charges, extra allowance to officiating ser- 
vants, &e., a large proportion of the revenue and 
judieial service having changed their stations. 

The alterations pointed at are not unlikely, I 
think, to be adopted by the Supreme Government 
itself ; for when I endeavor to trace the progress of 
the plan, and the manner in which the machinery 
may be expected to work, my impression is that the 
new distribution of powers and agencies will be found 
inconvenient and defective, and that the plan must 
undergo some early modification. 
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who have been heretofore 
;^ii£piuucial department, wiU, it may be 
atttod ito the gaol deliveries, and to 
, . connected with the police of the country ; 
will not probably interfere in revenue mat- 
Jters; with which they must bo ^oneralfy unac- 
'irqxxainted. The business of assessment and collection, 
of forming butwarrics (the division of estates), and 
other details, will accordingly devolve upon the dis- 
trict collector and the new functionary, in Ids 
revenue capacity, will thus become a mere channel 
of cofrospendence between the collector and the 
superior Board, and so far a sort of drag-chain upon 
public business. 

On the other hand, the commissioners, who have 
been distinguished as revenue servants, will take 
but little interest in gaol deliveries ; they will na- 
turally apply themselves to that branch of their 
duty which is most familiar to them, and from the 
successful performance of which they can hope to 
acquire credit and promotion. Successful exertions 
in raising a revenue are much more obvious, and 
lead much more frequently to honor and profit, than 
the steady, useful, but less obtrusive labors of the 
judge ; nor can it admit ©f a doubt, that tbe revenue 
duty will generally command a preference, and that 
the office of decjding upon the liberty and lives of 
our native sul^ccts, AviU be held only in secondary 
estimation. 

But who will undertake the arduous duty pre- 
scribed by Begulation I. of 1821, of revising the 
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transfers of landed property, 
abuses which have been cojxai^m^^ ^ ;' ' 
cers in the Ceded and Conquer ^B p^^j,. . 
last twenty-five years ? A Sudde^w.heii ^^j 
sion^ was appointed for this express =TO^po4 a^ > | . '.u v 
Mofussil' (or subordinate) Commissioh^;&r.''‘Q^^O^ 
secution of inquiries on the spot. Experajg^li^'^i^ 
vants were selected for the particular 
have been engaged on it for eight years, and 
have they accomplished? Their investigation has 
not extended beyond two districts (those of Allaha- 
bad and Cawnporc), constituting ahoutc ond-sixth 
part of the territory on which their labor was to 
have been employed; and unliappily, too, the late 
despatch from Bengal gives us reason to apprehend 
that new mistakes have arisen, that recent abuses 
have been committed, and that while we are cor- 


recting at one end, new work is added at the other. 

The special Commission (Sudder and Mofussil), 
with its task unfinished, is now to be superseded ; 
but will the new commissioner, or the collector, or 
the superior Board (upon whom the duty is to de- 
volve), by snatching a few hours of occasional leisure 
from their numerous avocations, be able to com- 
plete the work ? Or are thb people to be left, after 
all, to endure those grievous ills which are depicted 
in such fearful terms in the preamble to Begulation 
I. of 1821? 


I am not contending for the continuance of the 
special Commission. It originated in humane feel- 
ings. Great abuse had prevailed in the sales of 
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which ought to have 
st^ded, and which my col- 
,ixi^y8^"%h^" in charge of the Western 
^ces,* discouraged deddedly. But I am will- 
beKerve that the evil was magnified, and I 
^ isaver did raitertain very sanguine hopes that the 
people would derive much, relief from the very 
questionable expedient which was resorted to. At 
events, even admitting (which I am willing to 
doXthat the measure has been attended mth partial 
success, and that some injuries have been repaired, 
the work appears to me now to have been virtually 
abandoned ; although the circumstances which gave 
rise to it are still made the theme of unwearied re- 
proach, or unceasing lamentation. 


PTIRLOUGH KEGULATIONS FOR THE ClVIIi SERVICE. 

[Written in 1846.] 

The existing rules for granting furloughs to the 
Cape, Australia, the Sanataria on the Hills, and 
other places, are certainly defective ; and, in gene- 
ral, fail to produce the benefit wMch they were in- 
tended to secure to the Civil Service of India. They 
operate as an encouragement to the idle, who can - 
resort to those places at a small sacrifice? of official 
income. They create a necessity for frequent changes 
in the local functionaries, to the great inconvenience 
of the public service, and to the injury of the people, 
who are, more or less, affeded by these ' firequent 


* See Beport of the 13th April, 1808, Para. 243. 
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changes. And they 
for the officers who are 
absentees ; while, in 

incurred by the Governmont^,^| ^^tou ^t 
removals and changes which freqv 

But the plan proposed, as a substit< ■.8l"for 
i sting furloughs, provides only for an 
twelve months to Europe, the absentee, dur£^^ 
period, being permitted to retain his office, v^ 
certain portion of the salary — say one-third 
the residue, or two-thirds, being enjoyed by i 
locum tenens. 


A furlough of one year to Europe is not, howcveiv 
I apprehend, sufficient to accomplish the ends usu- 
ally proposed; viz., the restoration of health and 
strength to constitutions enfeehled by a long and 
laborious service in the climate of India. Medical 
men arc very generally, I believe, of opinion that a 
short residence in our native climate is not svxfficient 


to restore the tone and habit of the body, and to 
give firmness to a constilution much impaired by 
local complaints^ or long-continued application to 
business in India. A furlough of one year, from 
the time of delivering over office to the time of re- 
suming its duties, would scarcely admit of a resi- 
dence of six months in England. 

1st. I woifid therefore suggest that a furlough of 
eighteen,* instead' of twelve months, be allowed to 


* Perhaps a distinction might be made between furloughs on sick-certifi- 
cate and furloughs on privcatc affairs ; the former being granted for eighteen 
months, and tlie latter for twelve months, from the date of embarkation. — 
H. St.G. T. 
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of visit* 
practice of grant- 
Cape, and other pl^s 
for any period exceeding 
pv ' ^^ear, he entirely discontinued.* 
^Mi^pfteen months -Nvih generally admit 
p^ial passing tvo winters in his native 


propose that the absentee bo allowed 
of his official salary, and tliat the 
j^aAnSIftg two-thirds be assigned to his loctm tenens. 
S^e i^ovving sketch will show the medium rates of 
• icohie receivable by each : 


Medium 

Salary. 


Receivable Ditto by 
by Locum 

Absuntoc. Tenctm. 


ticrvmiU of the 1st Class, whuse salaries'! 
amount to 36,000 rupees per annum, and > 

upwards J 

2nd Class, salary from 24,000 to 36,000 
3rd Class, salary from 12,000 to 24,000 
4th Class, assistants under 1,200 rupees 


3rd. That any servant obtaining the prescribed 
medical certificate, be admitted to the benefit of the 
iiirlough; 

4th. That any servant applying for the furlough 
on any other ground than that of ill health, be 
granted the indulgence "of the furlough, proHided he 
shall have served in India for not lesji' than ten^ 
years j and that he shall satisfy the local Govern- 


* Or if they choose to go to these places in prtferencef the furlough should 
be on the same footing and 'terms as tliat proposed for England. — H. St.G. T. 
t Or eight. 



meat that he luis good stcffi.cieD%\ 
wishing to visit his native 
This rule will, no doubVi^jider the nw 
furloughs indefinite ; but GoveHlrxatiesit will not 
any expense in consequence, as thqy do 
existing regulations; and the servants oyit ^ eufik 
ploy, who now receive a subsistence aQowiBlic^ ^ 
would have situations protided for them^il^ , 
ciating for the absentees. 






5th. That any of the senior servass-ts, entitled^ 
the retiring pension, who may take the furlough 
and retire while at home, shall be required to refund 
the furlough allou ance which they may have drawn 
from the period of delivering over charge of their 
office in India. 

6th. That servairts of the 1st Class, whose salaries 
may exceed 13,000 rupees per annum, be not, in 
any f'aso, permitted to draw^ a furlough allowance 
exceeding 15,000 rujiccs per annum, as the maxi- 
mum rate. 

7th. That lieutenant-go\ornors, and the members 
of Coimcil, and general officers on the staff, wlio are 
appointed to serve for a limited period, bo nol 
allowed the benefit of the furlough. 

8th. That military officesrs, having held civil 
situations for not less than eight (or ten) years, be 
entitled to the indulgence of furlough on the same 
terms and footing'as the civil servants. 

9lh. That the advocate-general and Company’s 
law officers — ^thc superintendent of the Indian Navy 






for'tei^S^ears 

lciitglPiSo#aztoe be paid quar- 
tbe exchange dt two shillings the 
on a certificate showing the date on 
rty ceased to draw the allowances of his 

^dia. 

^^at a second furlough be not granted ex- 
fbi veiy special cases, to be established to the 
entirS satisfaction of the local Government. 


■ 12th. That any person being absent beyond the 
prescribed period of twelve or eighteen months, as 
tl^e case may be, be held to have forfeited his office, 
which shall be otherwise filled up accordingly. 

13th. That these rules take effect (say, from tiie 
1st of September, 1816), iiTespective, of former fur- 
loughs, and of any furloughs wliicli may be granted 
and taken up prior to that date, after which they 
shall bo granted only under the present rules. 

The foregoing rjoles are calculated, I think, to 
remedy many of the evils of the present system, and 
to confer a great boon on the service, especially to 
those who are compeUetl by ill-health to rvacate their 
appointments,* and to proceed to Europe; andwl|ip, 
on their return, are obliged to wait for vacancils 
until they can bo employed, and on allowances 


* In consequence of th^ forfeiture which is incurred by coming to England, 
some of our most zealous servants remaW at their posts until their constitu- 
tions are destroyed, or injured, when they are no longer the same efficient 
iVmctiouaries. — H. St.G. T. 



It ittay be appTehenaeav^^;^^^^ gmt 
tion will be held out to'^di^l^^Knlslidfvi»i.£ng 
but it will be more useful, as well' as mo^JitgS^lIpji^ 
to them to visit this country rath^'^an-^^. 0|^% 
and the joiunoy does not now occn^ 
time than the passage to the latter pla^^PfS^^^l 
The Government will not incur any additiohal^^l. 
pense ; and tlie individual ^v^ll, in general, retun^BO 
the station where he has been previously employed, 
and where, from his knowledge of the people and the 
Amlah serving under liim, his services are likely to* 
be found most useful and efficient. 


A legal question may arise, whether our servants, 
in passing out of the Company’s jurisdiction, and 
coming to this country, will not, ipso facto, be placed 
out of the service ; but if the law’ should, as at pre- 
sent understood, interpose any bar to the arrange- 
ment, a short clause in an Act of Parliament, in the 
next session, w’ould remove the difficulty. 



tRY ESTlSnSIIMENTS. 


ira£ 0] 


OFFICERING OF THE NATIVE ARMY. 


1848 .] 

Rbcohecting, as I do, the constitution of our 
native ariny some fifty or sixty years ago, and*the 
high state of discipline and efficiency which it noto- 
riously maintained, I cannot understand how 
complement of European officers in our native corps 
can he considered insufficient ; unless, indeed, it he 
assumed that those officers can, without limitation, 
be detached from their regiments, to he employed 
on civil and other extra-regimental duties. 

Piior to 1790, a Sepoy battalion had only nine 
European officers attached to it ; and at an earlier 
period, a stiQ smaller number was found to be suffi- 
cient, the battalion being usually commanded by a 
captain, and very rarely having a field-officer at its 
head. 

At present, a Sepoy regiment of 750 or 800 rSabk 
and file, has a complement of twe?ity-four European 
officers ; and a regiment of regular cavalry a com- 
plement of twenty officers. 

When it was proposed to give an additional captain 



that there was^ • . 

cular grade, I reluctarm^ ; hw jsv^ 
the same time the cxpedien^^l^S^I&l^iig 9. suhlu^ 
in each coips. This would iiav^|3|^de the 
one step shorter i and I have alivays felt 
was an evil in slow promotion in odr 
since it necessarily engenders discontett^|p|fef^||^j 
suggestion, too, if adopted, the expense’^ISf 
additional captain would have hcea considerable 
reduced. 


In considering the proper complement £>f officers 
for 'our native corps, we must not forget that the 
native officers (the Soubadars in particular) are 
highly efficient, and can be most usefully employed 
in maintaining discipline, and in promoting the effi- 
cienev of the service. 

C/ 

Indeed, I am inclined to doubt whether the mul- 
tiplication of youiig European officers may not, in 
some respects, have had a prejudicial tendency. 

Inexperienced as they arc for some time, and ig- 
norant of the native languages, their interposition is 
sometimes galling to the veteran Soubadar of forty 
or fifty years’ standing in the service, who has been 
present in many a well-foughst field, and who cannot 
understand the fitness of unfledged youngsters for 
military command. 

Moreover, the Multiplication of numbers renders 
the Europeans independent of native society. They 
congregate in their messes and clubs, write for news- 
papers, and are absorbed in pursuits strictly and ex- 



bo many of 
this becomes 
their native as- 


paid his respects regularly 
Sfftcer, attended often at his 
££^ind gave an account of everything 
^ppdng-in the regiment; so that the 
officer* became familiar with the cha- 
d ' coquet of every Sepoy under his com- 
He was enabled often to do them little 
s(SNdjbBs ;• and he obtained an influence, the effect of 
personal attachment, which rendered the exercise of 
authority easy. 

Our military, too, secluded as they were from 
European society, and mixing more with the natives, 
acquired the colloquial dialects ; and some of our 
best linguists of that day were found among our 
Sepoy officers. Just now, some of them, no doubt, 
go through a formal examination iu the native lan- 
guages to qualify for staff situations j but the know- 
ledge they acquire is generally from books, and not 
&om men. 

But I may bo told that some of om* native regi- 
ments have not half their complement of officers 
serving with the corps. This is very^true; and I 
remember that the 2nd Bengal Grenadiers took' the 
field lately,, and marched to Eote-ICangra under the 
command of the fourth lieutenant^ not a single cap- 
tain, or field officer, being present with the coips. 
This is doubtless an evil } but the evil arises iu gene- 
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ral from an undU^f 




taclied on«ciAdl and other el 
ing the repeated* orders of the 'Cloiirf : 
limit the number of ofdcers to be so ; 

The practice of detaching a gpoat .nm^i^ ;, 
military, on civil and other duties, esjctra-^fif '^ 
is attended with inconvenience in two resj 
officers so detached acquire habits which 
them to retm*n to regimental duties ; and I 
hend that an indifferent regimental officer is.'l^t 
likely to become a very efficient commander in the 
higher grades of the army. v, ‘• 

Then, again, the officers Avho are left behind to do 
the drudgeiy ofthe regiment, feel that they have an 
undue share of duty imposed upon them ; and they 
become discontented, not only upon this ground, but 
because they fancy that their equals, or their inferiors, 
have been preferred befoj’e them solely because they 
had more interest at head-quarters. 

But the immediate question is, whether the cavalry 
should have an additional captain assigned to each 
regiment, on the same grounds on which a sixth 
captain was given to the infantiy. 

I do believe that in the field, and perhaps even in 
cantonments, the cavaliy officer has generally harder 
work than Ithe officer of infantry ; for he has horses 
to attend to, as well as men. The promotion in the 
Bengal cavalry has also been very slow; and the 
proportion of officers detached on civU. duties is not 
usually so great as in the infantry. 

But, on the other hand, our ten regular regiments 
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■ 


r required for 

Cavalry ; and if 
a^l^s frequently detached, the 
• iict^M^Pdeftciency of officers for regimental 
ur^d. 

' - P^^^l^ptess of promotion in Bengal may in part, 
to^^m^|rbceed from the more expensive habits of 
wMch prevent the early retirement of. 
in this branch of the service ; but the 
‘ i^^^antage would scarcely be remained by adding 
pother captain to the strength of the regiment. 

Upon tlie whole, I. cannot see sufficient ground 
fen* granting this addition ; although I would not 
have objected to it (nor would I now), if a subal- 
tern had been struck off from every native corps on 
our establishment. This would be attended with a 


saving of expense, without injury to the army. 

I am willing to hope that the number of irregular 
corps of cavalry may gradually be reduced ; and at 
an early period. These corps are composed, I be- 
lieve, of excellent materials ; and they are very effi- 
cient and serviceable in the field ; — ^but in the present 
state of our political relations, their services would' 
not seem likely to be reqtdred. StiU, tliis warlike 
soldiery cannot 8uddenly*be discharged, without the 
risk of public inconvenience and disorder. 

In the present condition of our finances, it is clear 
that some large reductions must Ibe made in the' 
public expenditure^ for we cannot augment our re- 
venue; and we must look to efiC^t reductions in 
those quarters where our establishments have been 

VOL. I. H 
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largely increased 

a state of war. The heaTy|^|I^M^^^|^ 
sition of Scindc has entailea%|p<9^^ 
hnted mainly to the derangement^^ 
and I oMTi that I do not yet perceive 
any decided appearance of early ameUoi 


SALE OF COMMISSIONS.* 

This boon was once rejected hy the CoM Wi^p 
officers; but I believe their sentitnents ai^|||i 
changed, and that the great body of the s6r^>||| 
would accept it with eagerness at this mefenenf.t 23 
fact, it would confer upon the whole army a tranM 
ferable property^ which they do not now possess. 


♦ From a paper witliout date, written many years ago, containing sugges- 
tionsfor the improvement of the Indian Army. Many of these suggestions have 
been carried out since the paper was written. The question of the sale of 
commissions in the Indian Army, and the amalgamation of the Queen’s and 
Company’s armies, having been recently considered, two extracts from the 
document arc inserted. 

t The ensigney would always be obtained, as at present, without purchase. 
The other commissions might be valued as follows ; 

Lieiitenantcy . . . ,£500, or 4,000 rupees. 

Company .... i:2,000 „ 16,000 „ 

Differenee . . . 12,000 

l^Iajority .... ^£4,000, or .32,000 „ 

Difference . . . 16,000 

tieutcnant-Colonelcy . £5,000, or 40,000 „ 

. Difference . • ^ • 8,000 

1 have valued the commissions higher than in the King’s service, because 
they are really more valuable perhaps; because money is more easily obtained 
in India for purchases; because it is desirable that there should be one uniform 
price, which is not likel;' to be cvadc<l; and because it is desirable to relieve 
the retired list by encouraging sales. 

I have made a greater difference between the value of a company and a 
majority, and that of a majority and lieutenant<coJonelqy, because the majority 
is a most important step as securing the benefit of the King’s brevet, and 
because the sum of 5000/. is more than equal to the value of the annuity to 
which a lieutenant-colonel would be entitled on the retired list. — H. St.G. T. 
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e C^emment, or to any other 
of realising this property 
.^jctf'^^titmost importance to those junior 
. mj^i^^oular, who are sometimes compelled 
;to.’ ^gn tfce service, from iU. health and other 
::AiSi(Ss, before they have acquired tlie right to retire 
^n;yi=p4ision. An officer who has not served for 
in India cannot even obtain a furloixgh; 

Tfrhen called to England by urgent considera- 
he must either disregard these considerations, 
br 'resign the service, and with it his profession pro- 
bably , "and 4he hopes of his future life. The effect of 
alloAving the sale of commissions would be, to acce- 
lerate promotion throughout the army — ^to relieve 
gradually the retired list, which has already entailed 
an enormous expense on the Company — ^and, by a 
quicker succession of officers, to weaken local habits 
and local interests. 


Supersessions would, no doubt, occasionally take 
place ; but the promotion of an ofB.cer could scarcely 
in any instance be retarded by a junior oflBicer piir- 
chasing above him. He might not move forward, 
but he would never be thrown back, or be deprived 
of a step, except, perhaps, in the instance of a 
death-bed sale, which is sometimes allowed as an 
indulgence in his Majesty’s service. But the gene- 
ral effect of allowing the purchase pnd sale of com- 
missions must certainly be to accelerate promotion, 
and to prevent that stagnation which is always the 
fruitftd source of ill-humor and discontent. 


C% 
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MILIXAK 




EXCHANGES BETWEEN KING S 
OFFICERS.* 

This is a measure less free from ol)j(&x’ 
more questionable policy, than the pre 
it might he applied to the artillery and the 1 
regiments, and as far as it went it would 1 
weaken local habits, local attachments, 
interests, and to take away from tlio Indian Jj 
its provincial character. 

It would also tend, in some degree, to 'relieve the 
retired .list; for although it would he projier to 
allow King’s officers, exchanging into the Company’s 
service, the benefit of that list, by taking into the 
account of their twenty-two years’ service the period 
in which they may have served m India in a King’s 
regiment, yet in general they would not come so 
soon upon the retired list as the Company’s officers 
with whom they may have exchanged would pro- 
bably have done. 

These exchanges, moreover, would be of the 
utmost advantage to officers in the Company’s ser- 
vice, whose constitutions may have been so far 
impaired as to prevent their continuing to serve in 
a hot climate. 

I am not quite sure that the exchanges between 
officers of the native corps and officers of the King’s 
regiments who have actually served in India, might 


From the same paper aa the preceding. 
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^iS^' Wety, under some such re^ 
rbffi^ who shall have served three 


’ ^iM^lia, with an ensign, comet, or lieutenant. 
. im, years, with a captain. 

Ditto, fifteen years, with a majorf 

twentj^ years, with a Heutenant-colonel. 


^.^ypD®tORAIi PUNISHMENT IN THE NATIVE ARMY.* 

-'!p?^a paper of notes prepared for Lord Ellen- 
borought J ventured to suggest that corporal punish- 
ments should bo so far re-established (in the native 
army) as to bo made the concomitant of dismissal 
from the service. Tlie liigh-bred Sepoy will never 
ineur it, nor ever deserve it; and his pride will 
rather be gratified that he should not be assoeiated 
ivith men who have deserved it. To the native 
officers, who have lost much of their influence and 


authority, it wiU, I have reason to believe, be highly 
satisfactory ; and it will chock a practice, which has 
become not uncommon among the men, of throw- 
ing up the service upon very trifling occasion, where 
they happen to be discontented with their officers. 
Had the dread of corporal punishment been present 
to the minds of the Sepoys at Ascerghur and Se- 
cunderabad, I am disposed to doubt whether the 
mutiny, or resistance to their offfeers, would have 
taken place. 

• From a letter to Sir Robert Feel, written in 1842. 

t Postf page 204. Corporal punishment was re-introduced hy Lord 
Hardinge. 
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Had the o£B.cers ana 
same footing, I am equally 
the resistance would have 
would only have had to e3q>lain 
sufferers alike, and, as soldiers, we 
obey.” When the “ double full batta”^;j^Si\^^ 
in Bengal, and the full batta at 
recollect that any complaint w’as made by 
and why ? — ^the officers were the great suffeijl H^^ 

The mutiny of the 15th Bengal Native 
in 1797 (I think), originated in their havinP^^^ 
called upon, without sufficient preparation, io em- 
bark on board-ship (at that time a novelty) ; that 
they were put down after a slight struggle, by a re- 
giment of then* OA^m countrymen. 

The quasi mutiny at Barrackpore, in 182-1', wus one 
of the most unfortunate occurrences in our military 
history — one which I have always deplored. The 
regiment could not move without the means of con- 
veyance for its baggage, which had not been pro- 
vided ; and they were cut to pieces by a battery of 
artillery, when fair words might have brought them 
to reason. 


In the Madras mutiny, in 1809, the Sepoys only 
followed their officers, and Sacrificed their lives in a 
cause in which they had no interest whatever. And 
who were punished for this daring act of rebellion ? 
Not the officers certainly. The only sufferer was 
Sir George Barlow, who 'put down the mutiny by an 
act of extraordinary vigor. 

I allude to these occurrences for the purpose of 
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troops on the 

, although they may he 

, e&s^ guided by reason in the garb 

are we to punish in. cold 
\tl:filmacge bod^ of men who are reported to have 


^^^«en i^ent oflP &om Secunderabad *as prisoners, for 
/ tbjB purpose of being subjected to trial, and eventual 

f bimenhfor Iheir late passive resistance ? I can- 
ven co^ecture how it is proposed to dead with 
There ere no men more patient in ^submit- 
ting^to privations than the Bengal Sepoys. Of the 
MadAis troops I cannot speak with the same confi- 
dence. In the Mahratta war of 1803 and 1804, their 


pay Avas seven months in .arrear, and in some in- 
stances, if I rccoUect, as far as thirteen months, and 
they wore exposed to the greatest hardship ; but not 
a complaint was, I believe, heard. 

The duty of providing for the payment of these 
arrears, exceeding a million, devolved upon me in 
1805 ; and I was obliged to give a preference to the 
irregular corj>s, Avhi^ had become worse than use- 
less, and Avhich could not otherwise be .disbanded. 
Both ofiBeers and men displayed the best spirit ; and 
the former, I have heard, were compelled in some 
instances to dispose of iheir Httlc articles of plate to 
supply their immediate wants, and to assist then’ 


men. 


With such instances of patiefit endurance and 
loyalty to the service, their errors ought to be rcr 
garded with clemency, and we ought to be more soli- 
citous to prevent than to punish them. 
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COBPOBAL PXJNISI 

This subject may 
vince, and not at all ■ coi 
objects adverted to. It is dSe of*® 
and diflicidty ; but it is one of 
bad communication with many ^f ow 
beard from, them but'onc opinion^ 
indiscretion which ebara^erised the 
its injurious effects, both with reference 
ings of thp.Hurppcan soldiery, and the 'discipl 
the native troops. One ofldeer, in particular, ob^rved 
to me that he bad pomm^ded a regiment of iSepoys 
for sixteen years ; that jie bad never previously bad 
any trouble in managing .the men ; that be rarely 
had occasion to inflict corporal punishment, and still 
more rarely to inflict it in a way to entail disgrace ; 
but that, after the promulgation of the order of 
Lord "VY. Bentinck, he could no longer preserve the 
discipline of the corps; that he was unable to sup- 
port the native officers, who "v^re set at defiance by 
the men; while a general notion prevailed among 
them that they had on^, to -relinquish the service 
whenever it became disagreeable to them. 

The motive for thii- order* was, -no doubt, to raise 
the character of the Sepoy, and to enable us to 
recruit the native army wim men of a higlier tone 
of character ; and it ifl^iy bo freely admitted that the 
Bengal Sepoy seldom becomes the proper object of 

* Writ^n in 1841. Tliis is extracted from the paper referred to in the 
foregoing. 



lever made a 




remote period, the 
j^^^ mxioHS to place one or more 
P^^es, in a Sepoy corps, in order 
X and patron in ^he .commanding 
‘whose intercession and influence 


■■ '^wnose mtercession ana innucnce 

; . /'to obtain justice and favor from the 

other public .officers, before whom 
■ dave. occasion to bring'their complaints 
iW'^i^rances; but after the establisliment of regular 
coi^S^’Of justice, and the -assessment of the lands in 
peigpetuity, a diflFcrent cti^cr o^f things took place, 
and our ranks were no' longer recruited to the same 

extent from the same motives, and from the same 

> 

source. 


Whether it would now be prudent or safe to re- 
establish corporal j)Unishment in our native army, 
it would be presumptuous in me t(>. pronounce ; but 
I lately declared to^eone of pur functionaries that I 
was quite prepared t%tako my full share of respon- 
sibility if the proposition wore brought forward. 

The course which I shpip^ be disposed* to suggest 
Avould be, to identify' tlie ^^i^fliption corporal 
punishment with 'NflsiniiMal Mi0b^, the service; that 
is, to retain no man in the rankS'after he shall have 
incurred this penalty, making hiifl-liablc to it, how- 
ever, under martial law. (Jllonel Skinner, an ex- 
lierienced officer, has established this usage in his 
corps ; and it is quite notorious that a finer.body of 
men, more orderly, and of more gallant bearing, is 
not to be found in our native army. 



THE RETENU'ES AND 


SYSTEMS OF LAND BEVENDE.^,; 

It is assumed by some writers tbaffc the 
or Government, is the universal proprietor of the 
land. This Avas the doctrine of Sir T. Mitiro, whose 
experience had been acquired in districts from which 
Tippoo Sultaa had diiven away and exterminated 
the proprictots, and w'herc no vestiges remained of 
private rights, in conscqTiencc of his extortion and 
oppressioji. His (Tippoo’s) object was to engross 
both the rents and revenues of the coxmtry ; and Sir 
T. Munro foUoAved up the same system, as I tliinlc 
to the impoverishment of tlie Icountry, the people, 
and the Govcimnent itself. 

What is to bo understood by the words “ Sove- 
reign,” or Government The former term has 
been said to describe the first successful soldier — 
the latter imports an ac&ninistrative body, dif- 
ferently constituted at different times, in different 
countries, under different circumstances, but consti- 
tuted for the j)urpose of protecting the community, 
and superintending and regulating the national af- 


^ From a private letter written in 1845. It takes a brief comprehensive 
survey of the different systems of Indian land revenue, and paves the way 
towards a right understanding of the subsequent more detailed reflections. 
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purpose it eserdses a 
almost bo termed an m- 

of protection ; but it requires 
^^^^^HRKt^%OLl for these objects, and the pro- 
may be said to have belonged to 
^^^Pn^BIpoccupied and cultivated it. True it 
‘3^Sfe^^|^P^ope and elsewhere, before the esta- 
regular system of taxation, the So> 
^^l^^peld large landed possessions, or estates, the 
^^^prwhich were applied to the same purposes as 
IPP^esent land revenue ; but in modem times a 
^rked distinction has been established between rent 


and revenue. So, too, in India, the Sovereign, both 
Hindoo and Mussulman, claimed a right to partid- 
pate in the produce of every heega of land, and in 
theory, the proportion was usually calculated at one- 
sixth ; but under a necessitous or rapacious Govern- 
ment no such rule was practically observed, and the 
Sovereign, or his iifttruments, extorted as much as 
the country would yidd, or the people could pay. 

But we then come to the system of administering 
the land revenue in India, wliich has varied greatly 
at diflfcrcnt times. It was usually comnlitted to the 
manag^nent of Aumilfe (administrators), who were 
empowered to Collect the public dues, and who ge- 
nerally collected as much more as they could for 
themselves. 


Large districts yrere sometimes let out to farmers 
(the Breitch fermiers ginireux), who extracted as 
much as thqy could from the country, and often 
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oppressed it grievously; but 
farmers could riglitfjilly disposses^k^ 
village Zemindars — Mokuddums •— :* 

Byots, and otl^er classes, who were 
to have a beneficial interest in the soi]|^^ ^^^ ||fe 
Ihe right of occupancy. And, moreov^, 
native Governments not only recognis^ 
nency of tenure, but they also — ^in theory' a| leaire^. 
professed to establish uniform rates of assessm^^ 
the Aumils and farmers engaging to collect acCfiu* 
ing to established usage (dustoor ool MooIk),''^d 
the Pei’gunnah rates (or Nerikh), as recorded by^e 
Canoongos and Putwarris. When Lord Cornwallis 
arrived in India, in 178G, he found the country im- 
poverished, and the people wretched, under short 
settlements generally concluded with farmers for 
five years ; and after a long and elaborate discussion 
with Sir John Shore and others, he determined to 
establish a system of revenue administration founded 
upon the recognition of private rights in the land, 
and the introduction of the principle o£ permanency. 

He accordingly proclaimed to the people that the 
Zemindars and others would be treated with as the 


proprietoi's of ihe soil, the Government reserving to 
itself only its acknowledged right to receive a por- 
tion of the produce of each “ beczah ” of land, or, in 
other words, the right of taxation. 

2ndly. He established courts of justice, indepen- 
dent of the Government, for the protection of these 
and all other private rights. 

3rdly. He resolved to fix the assessment upon the 
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stimulate industry by 
^ interest in the success of 

the accumulation of capital, 
^^^HH||K|M^ctensiye works coiQd be undertaken 
«|^^^^^n|||pent of the count]y- 7 -(tauks, wells, 

I question, whether fl^uctuating, 

^J^BKt»^or long settlements, were to be preferred. 
^^|H^nad been tried", and had egregiously failed, 
^p.' .^r'been found that, the year before the expi- 
the lease, the farmers and others invariably 
extorted the last rupee, by forcing the sale of the 
cattle, implements of husbandry, &e., of the help- 
less Ryot, so as to annihilate the little capital by 
which the lands Avere cultivated ; and this Avas done, 
not merely to extract as much as possible from the 
under-tenant, but also to reduce the land to such a 
state of desolation, as to discourage competition for 
it, and thus to obtain a renewal of the lease on 
their OAVn terms. 


Long leases are certainly mueh less objectionable, 
and they possess one great advantage in enabling 
both parties, the Government and the lessee, to ac- 
commodate their next oontracts with due regard to 
the ehanges which may take place in the value of 
the precious metals, or by the introduction of new 
and more valuable articles of cultivation. 


I, accordingly.j^ 1827), was a party to the intro- 
duction of. leases for thirty years in the Western 
Provinces; by way of compromise for violating the 
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pledge which had been given to t 
1803 and 1805 to confirm the setti 
with them, in perpefttify. 

I trust that this long term will opOTiS 
compensation for their disappointment 
wiU, in a great degi’ee, answer the ends^pi 
a permanent settlement ; hut as a psbi^pl^^ 
maintain, that permanency of tenure, and sil 
tion of the public demand upon the land, were hooiM 
bestowed under the dictates of a just and enlight«j|^a, 
policy, and that Lord Cornwallis is to he r(^ard§d aa 
the greatest benefactor of India. , « 



THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OP BENGAL,* 

That gi-cat 'measure has become the object of per- 
petual attack and misrepresentation. Men, who are 
not even acquainted with its principles, and who are 
evidently ignorant of the manner in which its details 
were conducted, have come forward to arraign and 
condemn it. Let tliosc persons peruse the corre- 
spondence and minutes of the Government and of 
the Board of Revenue at Calcutta, between the 
years 1788 and 1791 ; and they wiU he convinced, I 
think, that the permanent settlement of Bengal was 
not concluded in a state of darkness and ignorance — 
that some of the ablest men whom our service has 
produced, wore employed in discussing its principles 
and arranging its details — and that in several dis- 

* From the introc|uction to a paper, wrlttenin 1832, on the settlement of 
the Ceded and Conquered (now known as the North Westeni) Froyinces. 





. ' from the lowest 

^shge in Mr; Ohaplin’s 
^^P>mh commendation by the Court of 
^P^snbea. the very manner in which our 
K^prs proceeded in obtaining the neces- 
p^lal%^for assessing the lanlds. They took 
^h^^illy called the “ Hust-o-bood that 
^j^fwejsirtmned, in many instances by minute 
I^P^^wl.i^amhiation, the present and past assets; 
® i,- these they deduced the future resources of 
■ Not with mathematical^ certainty, be- 

npknown quantity was liable to be affected 
many contingencies; suc^ as, the introduc^n 
or more valuable products, the improvement of agri- 
culture, the, fluctuation of pric^js by reason of the 
abundance or scarcity of the precious metals, &c., 
&c. These could scarcely be estimated ; but if the 
permanent scttlcmcTit deprived the Government of 
all participation in future and contingent improve- 
ment, it opened^ the door to that improvement, 
which might not otherwise have taken place. ^Other 
parties have benefited by it directly, and tlie Govern- 
ment itself indii'cctly, by the advance of agriculture 
and commerce, and by the augmentation of the 
capital of the country..* With me it is matter of 
doubt whether the indigo manufacture, upon which 
our means of repiitting the tribute from India now 
mainly depends, wbiild ever have "attained its pre- 
sent magnitude; if, intent only upon the- present, 
and regardless of 4he future, we had continued to 
raise the assessment -on every new article of produc- 
tion which promised to yield a higher rent. 








iMtlal mbasttbes bob tub sbg 

CEDEB ANB CONQTJEBEB PBO^ 

In 1803,. during the> administration ot 
Wellesley, a Regulation was passed (XXT^ 
year), declaring,' that a pernianont settlemeu| 
ceded provinces would be concluded at 
ten years, for such lands as should be in a su£B.ciently i 
improved state of cultivation ; and further pro(^a^^ 
ing the “ proprietary rights of all Zemindars, Talo^- 
dars, and othci:^ descriptions of landholders poi|^ess- 
ing a right of property in the lands, composing their 
z<^pi^darrics, talooks, or other temu’es, to be con- 
firmed and jestahlislied under the authority of the 
’British Governments^ in confoimiity to the laws and 
usages' of the country, and to the regulations which 
have been, or shall bo hereafter enacted by the Go- 
vernor-General in Council.” 

It Avas also provided by the same Regulation, that 
those Zemindars Avho might decline 4o enter into en- 
gagements for their lands, should be alloAved “ Nan- 
kar” not exceeding ten per cent, on the jumma of 
their estates. 

In 1805, a Regulation (IX. of that year) was passed 
by the same Government in nearly corresponding 
terms ; declaring that a permanent settlement would 
be concluded ^ndth the Zemindars gnd other land- 
holders in the cojiquered provim^s, at the expiration 
of the decennial leases. 


** From 'the paper oi the preceding passages. These three extracts 

set forth,- briefly and succinctly, the historical circumstances of the Indian 
land-tax, and form a fitting introduction to the succeeding papers, which are 
of a more disi^uisitional kind. 
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"being- 

landbwners- of onr newly 
advantages \fliicli had been 
jg^iubii^|^^i^e%enundajrs pf the lower . ptovinc^ 
land-tax in perpetuity, Begulatitm X. 
was enacted, appointing' conmtissione^rs 
i>r J^erintending the settlement of the Ceded anH 
Coi^tiered Provinces ; and notifying “ to the Zemin- 
igjB^s^d other actual proprietors of land in those 
!^l^hces, that the Jumma which may bo assessed on 
their estates in the last y^r of theael^emont imme- 
diately* ensuing the present settlement, shall remain 
fixed for every in case the Zemindars shall nOw^lOv 
willing to engage for the payment of th§. public Re- 
venue on those terms in perpetuity, and the arrwge- 
ment shall receive the sanction of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors.”* 

The arrangement for cmticipatmg the perm^anont 
settlement was made subject to the approval of the 
home authorities ;-but no reservation of the kind was 
made in the regulations of 1803 and 1806 fc^ con- 
cluding that settlement at the expiration of ^ho de- 
cennial leases. 

Par from objecting to the pledge given to thMand- 
holders in those regulai&ons — ^far from contending 
against the prin^le of a fixed assessment, either on 
the ground of pol^y or of justice, the Court expressed 
their approbation ofl^e measure contezuplaied, and 
gave it their unreserved sanctiom;' To a^hite df pe- 
riod as 1813 not evbn a doubt wi^kpressed in the 


* See seb. 5, Reg. X. of 1807. 
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way of discouragement ; ’ ; , , 

had every reason to presume 

ing in this great work with 1h.e lu 

approbation of the controlling- 

country. I will not quote from the 

the Supreme Government on this subject 

my colleague, Mr. Edmonstone, in his able 

structive letters to the Court of the 31st J 

has shown most conclusively that the plans anJK^ 

ceedings of the Government abroad reccive^^^ 

ample confirmation. 

Unliappily, as I think, different views were adopted 
at a subsequent period ; and since 1813* the whole 
tenor of the Court’s correspondence with the Sriprerae 
Government has not only discountenanced the idea 
of a permanent settlement of the lands in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, but peremptory injunc- 
tions have been issued to that Government, prohibit- 
ing the formation of such a settlement, at amj future 
period. The pledge so formally given to the land- 
holders in 1803, and 1805 and 1807, has accordingly 
remained unredeemed to the present day — temporary 
settlements have been concluded in various ways 
with different classes of persons — some of the prin- 
cipal Talookdars have been i8et aside, and deprived of 
the management of their estates — ^and the great ob- 
ject seems to have been to introduce the system of 
revenue administration which obtains in the terri- 
tory *of Port St. George. 

* See Court's Letter to Bengal of the l^h of March, 1813. 
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PERMANENT SETTLEMENT.* 

iSie pbjeotians urged against the extension of the 
i^rmanent settlement are: 

Y 1st. Want of materials for forming a permanent 
settlement. 

/ To these objections I briefly reply : 

^ If we hayo not collected sufficient materials after 
j^i^xpcrience of ^twenty years, during which minute 
surveys have been undertakep and laborious investi- 
gation§ have been made, we are never likely to com- 
mand such materials. 

But I am content to leave this question of fact to 
be decided by the local Govenunent, and to make 
the order for the formation of a permanent settle- 
ment conditional, and dependent upon the fact of 
our materials beii^ sufficient in the opinion of the 
local authorities. 

2nd. The fear of under-assessment. 

There can be no ground to fear warfer-assessment. 
Our collectors arc too prone to exact the uttermost 
farthing, because their credit depends upon the 
amount of their collections. Our lightest assess- 
ment is, perhaps, too h^vy. A certain degree of 
equality is, no doubt, desirable ; but it is not essen- 
tial, nor perhapa practicable. 

3rd. The fear of over-assessment.* 

I am much more a&aid of over-assessment ; but 

This paper is without dale. It was perused by Edmonstone, wboBo 
marginal notes show how^^Biljl^ly he concurred in the opinions expressed. 
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all we can do is to enjoiij^tk 
moderation, and to discount 
sudden augmentations in the Jumma^ 

4th. Our ignorance of the rights 
holders. , . ' .sr- 

I admit that it is highly desirable, although 
not absolutely necessary, to ascertain the rig! 
the parties with whom the settlement is 
formed, prior to its formation; hut if we 
decide this question after twenty years’ posses^G^ 
and experience, when shall we be prepared to decMe 
it? But, in reality, we may fix the •assessment 
without determining immediately what party shall 
benefit by the limitation of om* demand. The one 
act is not necessarily dependent upon the other, 
however desii*able it may be that they should be 
contemporaneous. "We can form the settlement with 
the same parties whom we found in possession, and 
with whom we now engage imder temporary settle- 
ments, making a general reservation in favor of all 
other parties who may hereafter establish a better 
claim. In fact, it should be our object to disturb 
the existing state of things as little as possible. 

But a difficulty founded upon private rights can 
scarcely be urged by those tiho contend for the right 
of Government to demand “ rent" from the whole 
territory. This ^sweeping assTimption of the right of 
property in the land, is a virtual annihilation of all 
priva^ tights ; for I will not permit the right to 
perform *£ ,4aily task-work to be any right at all. 







**' rights ; 
j and^^^L^^^pOffcan never he created under any 
I^ J^teid'TOmS^^ls.founded upon the assumption of the 
^^l^vetn^ttmnt being the universal landlord. 

^ * 6th. The difficulty of determining with whom to 
|form the settlements * 

'This objection has been partly replied to above. 
U object to the term “ middle-men,” both as being 
i^pplicable to our Zemindars, and as tending to as- 
a:'so^te our Bengal system under the permanent set- 
tlement with the system prevailing in Ireland. 

I Tfould form the settlement with Zemindars, 
Tbloekdars, Maliks, or otherc, where such be found 


to exist, making a reservation in favor of the rights 
of all other parties. Where these landholders be 
not found to exist, I would form the settlement by 
villages, either with the village community or cor- 
poration, where such be the usage, or with the vil- 
lage Zemindar, Potail, or Head Byot, accor^g to 
the circumstances uhich might be found to give a 
claim to preference in the partieular district. The 
designation of the paxrty is jof little moment. 

In all eases, I should be disposed to assess by vil- 
lages, without attempting to apportion the Jumma 
on each particular Beegd. 

Although it be desirable, I think, to assess the 
land by villages, I shall be glad to see larger estates 
grow up. I perceive no advantage^ either to the 
parties themselves^ or to the State, by-consrfalhting, 
or attempting to constitute, the laboruH'^easantry 
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and, at all evcmts, 1 am 

or Talookdar is a less 

than a Tehsildar or Aumil. '^e 

terest in protecting and assisting the peaa^^^ ^ 

other seldom has any fellow-feeling with hiti!,<^^*^P 

Hyot can complain against the Zemindar — a^f^j|- 

the Tehsildar he dare not ; especially xmder oiir 

sent system, which arms the revenne-ofldeer 

judicial power. 

6th. The uncertainty whether a money-rent or a 
determinate proportion of produce is intended to ho 
taken. 


A money-rent is decidedly to he preferred, I 
think, and is certainly intended hy the Government 
of Bombay. We might fix the Government -pro- 
portion of the producej hut this would he the pro- 
portion of a varying quantity, fluctuating also in 
value ; and this mode of assessment would he pro- 
ductive of endless frauds and disputes. 

7th. The necessity of providing against a change 
in the value of the precipus metals. 

A great change in the value of the precious metals 
may, no doubt, take place by the production of a 
greater quantity from the fames. Science, skill, ca- 
pital, and the powers of machinery may efiect much ; 
hut the powers of absorption may he commensurate 
with the powOTS of production, and I am disposed 
to think (upon grounds which it is not necessary to 
explain in detail) that such is likely to he the case 
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rlsason^to apprehend our being 
the precious metals ; and if we are 
; the fgjpr of remote and improbable 
Icohtir^lncies^ there is scarcely any projected im- 
parovement which may not be objected to. More- 
I over, let it be remembered that we &re a Government 
ixiedfor as well as a Government creditor ^ and that it 
is only upon the balance of the account that wo 
should suffer in conseq[uencc of a depreciation in the 
^alue of the precious metals. If we receive less 
under our contract with the landliolders, so, on the 
other haijd, we should pay less in intrinsic value to 
the public creditors. In both instances, the en- 


¥ 


gagement is to receive and io pay the Sicca rupee, 
or a. given number of grains of J&no silver ; and we 
could only lose upon the difference between fixed 
revenue and fixed charge. 


ZEMINDABRY BIGHTS.* 

There is no person more anxious than myself to 
protect the interests of the agricultural j)opulation of 
India ; but in upholding the rights of the liyot, real 
or supposed, we must not overlook the rights of 
others; nor must we ^proceed upon mere abstract 
considerations, without consulting the wishes and 
interests of those whose cause w*e undertake to ad- 
vocate. * 

>t, , 

* From an elaborate paper on the Settlement of the Northwestern Pro- 
vinces, written in 1832. ' 
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The right to occupy 

is so much insisted upon irf^Sl^ ^ • 

he of no value in itself. It may 
heen, a JmrU-enaome obligation ; and thu«o 
tend for anything further are bound to sh(W 
some real and dioro valuable privilege was actua||;J 
enjoyed by the peasantry of India. The w6^ 
“ Byot,'' as I have elsewhere observed, is a genel^ 
term; and it comprehends the mere husbandman, 
who labors for wages, up to the petty landholder. 
The Khode-kasht chuppurbund — or domiciled Ryot, 
is a favored yeoman, whom it was the interest 
of the Zemindar to encourage and retain upon his 
estate, by allowing liim to hold small parcels of land 
upon- favorable terms, and who was not often dis- 
tm’bed in his possession. This, I presume, is the 
party pointed at in our correspondence, under the 
designation of “ hereditary cultivator,” and I have 
no objection to the designation. But I cannot pos- 
sibly assent to the proposition of the Court — ^that 
all beyond the dues of Government belongs to this 
person : — on the conti’ary, I maintain that there are 
parties in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, pos- 
sessing a beneficial interest in the land — whoso 
rights are susceptible of much more direct proof 
than those arbitrarily assigned to the Ryot — ^and 
who^*cannot be reduced to the condition of mere 
pensioners without signal injustice. 

One of o\ir most experienced revenue servants — 
who held the office of collector in the Ceded and 
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period of about fifteen 
to himself «Ead with great ad- 
!c— ‘Writes to me in these -.terms 
late letter : “ I have never been able to 
the right of the Ryot himself : the Zemin- 
i that I have met wdth have generally possessed 
l^deeds for their tenures, and when those should 
^e been wanting, there %vould be the prescriptive 
;/^^t arising from long possession.” He again ob- 
serve : “ In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, it 
18 toy opinion that the Zemindars generally possess 
a substantial lien on the land ; there is the prescrip- 
tive right'arising from long possession, and frequently 
title-deeds are forthcoming, in support of their several 
tenures, which no one disputes, and which, of course, 
could not bo set aside without a regular ju^cial in- 
vestigation. The Zemindars, in short, have long 
ceased to be (if ever they ivere) stipendiary officers, 
or agents of Government ; and as for the Ryots, in 
many instances, they would not think of separating 
from those to whom they have been subservient from 
time immemorial. I do not mean to say that one 
uniform system obtains throughout the country ; for 
in Buudelkimd the Bhyachark tenure is to be found ; 
and of course in other«parts a greater diversity of 
custom may exist.” 

Here we have experience opposed to the^ — 
actual observation on the spot contradicting an hy- 
pothesis framed at a distance. But doe%(it follow 
that the Ryots are not to be protected to^Me enjoy- 
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ment of everything which th^ can j 
usage, or otherwise ? Far £fom it 
of India is almost entirely agricult 
people have now scarcely any resource, exc 
culture of the land. The peasantry sho^d un- 
doubtedly bo supported and encouraged by aU. just 
and proper means by a Government which is solici^ 
tons to promote the welfare of its subjects. The 
Mahomedan Government was by no means insen- 
sible of this duty, for its sunnuds, and perwannm to 
the Zemindars, and to its revenue functionaries, very 
generally contain an injxmction to “foster and pro- 
tect the Ryot” 

But I contend that for this purpose it is not neces- 
sary to separate him from his ancient hereditary 
landlord ; and that his condition is not improved by 
placing him immediately under a stipendiary of&cor, 
nor by calling him a joint tenant or co-proprietor 
with the Government. This language, although not 
so intended, is a mockery of his condition. 

The Talookdavs and Zemindars of the Doaub are 
not the mere creatmes of imagination. I have seen 
them and communicated with them, and found some 
of them prosperous, and aU. weU satisfied with our 
assurances, and apparently «weU affected to our Go- 
vcmpient. We may caU them ‘middle-tnen, and coti- 
traetors, if we wish to degrade them by odious asso- 
ciations ; but they are the hereditary gentry of the 
cowntry. TheAminl, or maixagcr, was more properly 
a contractor for the revenue ; but this officer, when 
his agency was resorted to, was co-existent with the 
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^necessarily supersede the 


/&'l^i^PPIaYbr of the sudden creation of 
aadstomi^T^ ; but I would not destroy it 
is found to exist; and even where it does 
. i »*>^yet exist, I would allow it to take root and spring 
as it naturally will do under the influence of 

g iich proi^ property and encourage industry. 

at all events, be prepared to tolerate a 
.persons .in India above the condition of the 
g Ryot ; for if, after giving the people new 
'laeas', new views, and new desires, by means of edu- 
cation and the Press, we w Ithhold everything calcu- 
lated to gratify those new feelings, they will not be 
long in examining much too closely our situation 
and their own. 

The Mootahdar of Madras, whose fate is so fre- 


quently alluded to as supplying an argument against 
the recognition of our Bengal Zemindfirs, was a new 
creation. The plant was not indigenous ; it w'as forced 
forward much tod rapidly ; and on the first exposure 
it mthered and failed. But the Talookdars and Ze- 
mindars of the Doaub are, I believe, the growth of 
ages ; and both Jaats, Goojurs, and other Hindoos 
have been maintained In their possessions, although 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the principal seat 
of the Mahomedan Government. 


Their peasantry have long stood in the relation to- 
wards them of tei^t and landloM^the Ryots know 
little of our Government — they see it only in our 
native servants, who appear always in the impopular 




character of tax-gatherers.:; " It is 
would impress them with noMbus of oil^^^Oiice 
and consideration towards the^ whdn we^l^^;^ 
vexatious scrutinies, and end by exacting the 
which the land can yield in the shape of rent. The 
way to conciliate them, or to improve their conditidn, 
is not, I thinh, hy dissolving the connexion betwe^ 
them and the superior Talookdars, or village Zemin- 
dars. The one we have, I fear, entirely displaced ; 
hut we cannot destroy the memory of their pasi^, or ' 
the consciousness of their present state. They were, 
once prosperous ; and they and their deseendants 
must feel that they are no longer so. They are silent *; 
because the natives of India are accustomed to en- 
dm*e and to submit to the will of their rulers ; but, if 
an enemy appear on our western frontier, or if an 
insm’rection, unhappily, take place, we shall find 
these Talookdars, I apprehend, in the adverse ranks, 
and their B-yots and retainers ranged under the same 
standard. 

Views of policy c^imot be admitted to determine 
a question of right; but it is fortunate when these 
views come in aid of the claims of justice. The 
Talookdars and Zemindars of the western provinces 
are recognised by the regulations of 1803 and 1806, 
as the parties with whom a settlement of the land 
revenue shall be concluded ; and the local Govern- 
ment superadded spontaneomlt/ another premise, 
that the public demand should be fioeed mperpetvity 
on the expiration of the decennial leases. In set- 
ting aside the hereditary landholders, we break 
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.^imtry — disregard the 
from OUT engagement 
rs which bear the sanction of 
nture. I may add, that we have 
."^consulted the. interests of the revenue, 
the exception of the district of Goruckpore, 
Itivation of the country had sufficiently ad- 
fifteen years ago, to admit very generally of 
tj|xing the assessment on favorable terms. The 
Bvenue in the western provinces seems, indeed, 
re reached its maximum ; and there is great 
isoft to<»apprchend that it wiU hencefoiward de- 
dine. 


TENANT RIGHTS.* 

By a “ Byotwar Settlement ” I understand a set- 
tlement to be concluded with the immediate culti- 
vators of the soil, to the exclusion of all Zemindars, 
Talookdars, and others, who of late years have been 
designated “ middle men,” and have been denounced 
as such. « 

It is tmquestionable that we found in many parts 
of our territory, imder various designations, a class 
of persons intermediate between Government and 
the cultivator, and enjbying from father to son a 
beneficial interest in the land. Whether these par- 
ties were landholders or public officers, it is not my 
purpose to inquire ; but to set them aside without 
any indemnificatipn, and to depiltve them of that 

* From a long and elaborate paper on the Settlement of the Broach Per- 
gunnahSy written in 1827. • 
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which they have enjoyed for genera^ ^ 

my opinion, he as unjust as to disr^s^j ^, ^ or 
supposed rights of the “ hereditary 

If it he intended to grant tiiem an iilfdeimr^^ 
tion in the shape of an annual pension 
the Government will incur the charge of doulHO 
agency, and will, I apprehend,^ substitute an agency, 
of a more ohjectionahle character. The European 
collector cannot realise the rents or revenues firom 
the numerous cultivators of the soil ; and Tehsil- 
dars, or native collectors, must therefore he em- 
ployed under him. Eor the Zemindar, or Tsdook- 
dar, then, Mdio is connected with the land, and with 


Avhom the peo])]!e hav(5 heen long associated, wo suh- 
stitute a stranger, Avho is hound to them hy no 
common tic, who lias no permanent interest in the 
land, and whose object in general will he to make 
the most of a situation which he holds under a very 
precarious tenure. 

1 object decidedly to t^ change of agency, both 
on gi’ounds of justice and policy ; anddn setting 
aside the Zemindars, Talookdars, and others, where 
such ftmetionaries are fowid to exist, I contend that 
wo innovate upon the native insfUtftions instead of 
upholding them. ’ 

The term “ llyot” is very indefinite. There are 
Ryots who may justly he esteemed petty land- 
holders ; there are others who are tenants with a 
right of perpetual occiqiancy; others, again, who 
are not domiciled on the land (the Payeen Kasht 
Ryqt), .'who are moveable, sometimes cultivating in 
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y^-i^pai--^atoother, aaxd who may 
for carrymg on the cul> 
are Byots who are mere 
dym^PPP^Mi^ possess neither belittle, nor 
^i|6ck of any kind, and who are supplied 
the seed grain, receiving the wages of 
^' ^ (^jyqually. in kind. * 

t..*!^l?0^japps these several parties together, is to con- 
^tmd ^ distinctions, |ind to apply to them all, in- 
' discriminately, the term “hereditary cultivators,” 
by way of denoting those who are to be specially 
favoreid and preferred, is to deal with words without 
nwich regard to circumstances and things. 

With the first class (whether bearing the desig- 
nation of Meerassydar, Malik, or otherwise) I shall 
be glad to see the settlement concluded ; although 
I am not one of those who consider the minute sub- 


division of landed property desirable or beneficial in 
any country. 

The rights of the tenantry who claim under pre- 
scriptive usage, ' or othei^rise, the perpetual occu- 
pancy of the sod, ought also to be carefully main- 
tained ; and in forming the settlement, it would be 
wise ^and proper, Hthink, to require the landholder 
to fix hia rent, and to make it bear a just and deter- 
minate proportion to the Government revenue as- 
sessed on the land. In forming the Bermanent Set- 
tlement in Bengal, it w as certa^y intended to 
secure the under-tenants against any arl^itrary in- 
crease of rent; but the provisions made for this 
purpose were not*8ufficient, and have not, I admit, 


% 
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been found to answer completely tl^ 




pro- 


We bare now, however, acquired 3 
and I apprehend no difficulty in introdl 
our future settlements sueh conditions 
visions as will effectually guard the rights of the 
under-tenants against the encroaclunents oi the 
landlioldcrs. * 

With respect to the other classes of Ryots, who 
have no fixed tenure or in^rcst in the land, I 
should say that the intervention of Government 
between them and the landholder is by no means 
necessary, or likely to be useful. The pai/ies should 
bo left to form their own arrangements ; and, if 
personal fi’eedom be guaranteed to the Ryot, the 
landliolder can seldom find Ms account in continuing 
towards him- a course of oppressive conduct. 

But does the “ Ryotwar” system, which in theory 
elevates the cultivator to the condition of a tenant 
holding immediately from the Government, confer 
upon him the blessing of personal freedom ? Can 
he quit his land, and remove to another district ? 
No ; he, in this case, is pursued as a fugitive — ^he is 
liable to be brought back by an officer invested with 
judicial powers, and to be dealt with by a summary 
process. “ The desertion of Ryots” was a common 
theme of complaint in the revenue correspondence 
in Bengal, prior to the introduction of the perma- 
nent settlement ;^and the evil, I fear, stiU exists in 
the territory of Port St. George. Why do they de- 
sert ? Are men prone to abandon that which is of 
real value ? My great objection* to the Ryotwar 
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takes away from one class 
^ it bestows nothing of value 

upon any other. If we find none but peasants in 
the country, this is a lamentable truth ; but in this 
case we must of necessity deal with them. Instead, 
ihoweyer, of descanting upon rights which they do 
jmdt at present enjoy, let us confer a real benefit by 
limiting our demands upon them. Property mil 
then spriHg\pi and with it rights, which exist at 
present only in name. The condition of an “ herc- 
iUtary cultivator” may be one fraught 'with evil; 
and I myself have never been able to discover those 
rights connected with it under the “ Ryotwar sys- 
tem,” which we are so anxious to secure and per- 
petuate. 


THE “ EYOTWAR” system.* 

Under this system, a good collector may do great 
jxistice to the peasantry, by seeming to them a com- 
fortable subsistence from the land, and by perform- 
ing towards them the office of a benevolent and 
considerate landlord. Ho may manage the territory 
in the same manner as an intelligent proprietor 
would manage Ms estate^ and it is the interest of 
' every proprietor to foster, and protect, and encou- 
rage an industrious tenantry. 

But the system requires the agency of- numerous 
officers, who are not all considerate, intelligent, and 
incorruptible. The ’nature of our European service 


VOL. I, 


* Trom the same paper as the preceding. 
* K 
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is such as to alloTT littlo 

the European superintendei ■ 

inferior instruments will have tfii^ 

infinite mischief. V 

The assessment involves innum^ahle details, a" < 

f \ 5 

it must he regulated with reference to the partien .. 
species of agricultural produce, varying with 
quamtity, quality^ and ^yrice of the article produced. 

The system renders personal coerci(5i sometimes 
necessary, to stimulate labor and prevent migration. 

It operates as a check upon industry ; since the 
demand for revenue keeps pace with thck produce. 

It tends to the suppression of valuable products 
in some instances ; since these may require an out- 
lay of money, or the exertion of a degree of skill and 
attention which arc not likely to be called forth 
while the Government, in quality of landlord, de- 
rives the chief benefit from the more valuable pro- 
duction. 

It prevents the growth of capital, and the accu- 
mulation of landed property. 

By opening the door to frauds on the part of the 
peasant, and corruption on the part of the pub- 
lic officer, where the superintendence is defective, 
it has a tendency unfavorable to the morals of the 
people. 

By removing all intermediate classes connected 
with the land, between the Government and the 
peasant, it prevents the establishment of that 

landed interest,” which in other countries consti- 
tutes a powerful support of the Government. 
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Jt : l^^^tuate a state of poverty through- 
out and, as the peasant caunot save 

and hoard up firoxu the produce of abundant seasons 
wherewithal to supply the deficiency of a bad har- 
dest, it provides no safeguard against the evils of 
sc^oity and famine. 

! It cannot be concealed or denied, I think, that 
the object of this system is to obtain for Government 
the utmost which the land will yield in the shape of 
“ rent and although a humane collector will con- 
nect with this object, as far as possible, the protec- 
tion and eacouragement of the peasantry, can we 
expect to see the people generally prosperous while 
our Government act upon the assumption that the 
vast territory of India is to be held and managed, 
for their account and benefit, as if it were some legi- 
timately acquired freehold estate ? 

One argument in favor of variable assessments, 
and against a permanent settlement, I must not pass 
over unnotieed. It has been urged that the value 
of the precious metals may tmdorgo a great change, 
in consequence of the American mines becoming 
more productive; but I must observe that India, 
from the present state of its manufactures and com- 
merce, is little in a condition to supply itself with 
any large quantity of gold and silver; while the 
waste and absorption of these metgls in our pro- 
vinces must always tend to maintain their value. 
Our currency is almqst exclusively metallic : a great 
waste takes place by the wear of the coin in circula- 
tion, as well as during the process of coinage and 

K 2 
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re-coining, the rupee being'i 

ever it loses more than si£-siSli^f^?§|^ ^j^ ii!^'lts 
weight. The people, too, use haml^si^lH^^dier- 
ahle quantity of gold and s^ver i#.uR|tSwl^s for 
their women and children; and a very great 
sumption of the article takes place in this 
nuaUy. Moreover, let it be remembered that 
Company is a Government debtor, as well as a Go- 
vernment creditor ; and that the disadvantage ap- 
prehended from the depreciation of the precious 
metals — even if an excessive importation should ever 
take place — ^is likely to bo felt only on the ditferenco 
between iha fixed revenue and the fixed charge.’^ - 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENTS, t 

Tinder whatever modifleations the settlement may 
be made, annual assessments will be liable to many 
of the objections which I have enumerated ; but a 
settlement by villages requires loss interference on 
the part of the publio officers — ^it is less vexatious 
and oppressive — more congenial, I tliink, with the 
habits and feelings of the people — ^it yields a more 
certain and equal revenue, and is less expensive in 
collection. . 

This mode of settlement has, I believe, been tried 
ivith success in some of the Madras districts ; and 
the chief difl&ulty attending it consists in the 
selection of a proper representative, or manager, to 
superintend the concerns of the village community, 

* See antcy pages 118, 119/ 
t From the same paper as the preceding. 
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and i^i^raponsibility for the public re- 

ven^“*'^S^^mahi^l^ (whether potail or cultivator) 
may &yor hhns^ ]^8 relatives, and Mends; and, 
in qualityVof ^tty farmer, may become the little 
ktyrant of the village; but my limited experience 
jj^ould lead me to say that we too often take a dis- 
trustful and unjust view of the character of our 
native subjects. They are not destitute of a proper 
sense of right and wrong; and among each other 
their dealings are regulated by the same feelings 
which govern us. They do not habitually prey upon 
each other ;• although they are often led, from their 
situation and circumstances, to oppose falsehood and 
fraud to violence and extortion. At all events, I 


would rather commit a village to one of its own 
corporation than to a stranger, in the character of a 
Government officer; and if there happen to be a 
Zemindar, or Mcerassadar, in the case, there can be 


no question, I think, that he is the luoper party to 
engage for the public revenue. 

Whether the settlement be made for each village, 
or be concluded for each field, with the individual 


Ryot or cultivator, a fixed assessment, or long leases, 
will constitute a real good. This is, no doubt, a 
great advance towards improvement; but still, if 
wo have no class above 4he mere yeomanry, the 
country is never likely to attain any great degree of 
prosperity — capital will not be generated — swells, 
reservoirs, watercomses, and other useful works, 
will not be undertaken upon any large scale — ^foreign 
commerce is not likely to be extended — ^rich con- 
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sumers will not be found 
valuable productions — ^tbe 

society — no education — ^no'S!l|||i c^S to C«^aitf|^te 
the elements and instruments of ’W. 
judicature — ^the population may, and 
be excessive, and the people may produce food suf 
cient to sustain existence; but the British Qoveri^,j 
meat will have done nothing to raise the peopfc 
from one common condition of universal poverty. 



THE PEKMANENX ZEMINDAKBY SETTESME15t.* 

Let me repeat that, accustomed as I am to our 
Bengal system, I have no partiality for names. In 
the term “landholder,” I would comprehend aU 
Zemindars, Talookdars, Chowdries, Maliks, Meeras- 
sadars, Polygars, Deshmookhs, Deshadekars, as well 
as Byots, or “ hereditary cultivators,” and all others 
whom wc have found in the possession of the land, 
and in the enjoyment of hereditary rights and pri- 
vileges. If wc happen to find two parties on the 
same land, I should bo disposed to follow the Bengal 
practice, and to conclude the settlement with the 
superior, reqidring him and the under-tenant to ex- 
change pottahs and kubooliats (leases and engage- 
ments) at fixed rates, beating a due, and, as far as 
possible, an e^act proportion to the Government 
assessment. 

Such settlement might easily .be made in a way to 
secure the just rights of the tenantry. Land con- 

In continnation of the same paper. 
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stituff^ . of the Zemindar or Byot, and 

held imdcrthe aixtho;^1y of long usage or otherwise, 
either at a low ra^^or exempt firom assessment, 
would be eontinued bn the same footing ; and every 
s.species of tenure, existing under the native institu- 
jftions, might be respected and preserved. 

This settlement with a superior class of land- 
holders is calculated, I think, to encourage industry, 
to promote the interests of agriculture, the growth 
of capital, and the extension of commerce — ^to iden- 
tify the interests of the governors and the governed, 
so as to seouro the allegiance and attachment of the 
people ; and, finally, to add to the sources of human 
enjoyment. 

The most common objection m’gcd against this 
system is, that the Government sacrifice the means 
of making future additions to its revenue, in pro- 
portion to the augmented resources of the contribu- 
tion ; and that the peasantry do not participate in 
the benefit wlvich may be derived from extended 
production. But, if we find by experience that the 
resources of the country do not increase under 
annual and varying assessments, Government can 
scarcely he said to make any sacrifice ; and it cannot 
fail to benefit, directly or indirectly, by the increase 
of capital, of production».and consumption, and by 
everything which contributes to the prosperity of 
its subjects. 

If this universal truth be questioned, let me refer 
to the ample revenue which we have drawn of late 
years in Bengal, from salt, opium, customs, abkarry. 
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stamps, (Sdc. ; and althougli 


principle and policy of some , „ . . 

questioned, and that the lal||^':,^.> 
looked to in India (and for ohf^us , Jsei£UKl^) as the 
main and legitimate source of rev'(0tl!i|>j,|l cahifoi 
admit that, under a judicious system of administra< 
tion, we may not reasonably look forward to nev, 
objects of taxation, less objectionable than an im- 
moderate and uncertain land-tax. 


The xuider-teuants and peasantry may not benefit 
in an equal degree with the principal landliolder, 
from the limitation of the public demand ; but wc 
cannot attain to absolute perfection by means of ahy 
fiscal arrangements, and we must be content to se- 
cure the greatest attainable good to the greatest 
numbers Avhose situation is susceptible of ame- 
lioration. 


I cannot admit that the Zemindars, who have an 


interest in the prosperity of their estates, and in the 
well-being of their tenantry, are likely to be more 
oppressive functionaries than the officers of revenue, 
who have no such interest. The over-zeal of ayoimg 
and inexperienced collector* (and there are many 
such, I fear) is supposed to have caused 60,000 
beegas of land to be tlu’own out of cultivation in a 
single year, in one of the Baroach districts. No 
Zemindar could have been guilty of such gratuitous 
folly ; for he must have perceived that his own ruin 
would be the inevitable consequence. I have always 


* See the proposition of the collector of Gliingleput for the coi{fiscation of 
Meerassj tenures (hereditary property) as a means of compelling the Kyots 
to cultivate their lands.— H. St.G. T. 
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employ irt'-the collec- 

■wWn9il|«P^^iP|pr '^9 agricultural popu- 
fotion; fiiid comfort mQ the people 

; enjoy. A prtident and considerate collector may do 
‘a good deal of good,. I allow ; but the object of our 
intermeddling is in general to obtain money j and 
our Government so seldom appears in any other 
than the character of tax-gatherer, that I should not 
he disposed to put forth unnecessarily the instru- 
ments and symbols of this unpopular office. 

It inay 4)e asked whether, in supporting a parti- 
(Jular system, my object is to establish “ a principle 
to be hereafter called into operation throughout the 
whole of the British territory in India, where a per- 
manent settlement has not already been introduced?” 

I do not hesitate to acknowledge that I earnestly 
desire to see sound and salutary principles prevail in 
the administration of every part of oiur Indian ter- 
ritory ; and that the orders proposed to be issued 
for the settlement of the districts of Baroach have 


not, in my opinion, been framed in the way best 
calculated to promote the prosperity of those ‘‘dis- 
tricts. But I have never manifested, at any time, a 
wish to distm’b existing arrangements, and to su- 
persede in the Madras territory, with which I am 
only very imperfectly acquainted, a system of ma- 
nagement which has long been established, and 
which comes reepmmended by a gentleman so 
justly entitled to the h%hest consideration and 
respect. 
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[Written in 1827.] 

In examining this question of the salt-duties, two 
objects must be held in view : the one, the security 
of the public revenue ; the other, the comfort of the 
consumerj to whom it is desirable, certainly, that 
we should furnish an article of primary necessity at 
a moderate price. 

The first of these objects has been attained by the 
operation of the system which was introduced in 
Bengal about forty years ago, the revenue from salt 
at that presidency having been gradually raised fix)m 
a very insignificant sum, until it now amounts to 
nearly a million and a half sterling per annum; while 
the revenue derived from the same article at Port 
St. George, where the cost of manufiicture is only 
about one-third of the medium cost in Bengal, does 
not exceed the sum of twenty-five lacs, or 250,000^. 
per annum. 

The difference in the produce of the tax at the two 
presidencies docs not arise, ' as I have reason to be- 
lieve, from any great dispre^ortion in the population 
of the countries wjiich contribute respectively towards 
this revenue. It arises from a difference in the rates 
of taxation. At Port St. George. a strict monopoly 
cannot be maintained at any high prices, because it 
is scarcely possible to prevent the illicit manufiaetnre 
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long line of coast under that 
jj^e^ii^H^^^^^u^pIliu^ling would inevitablj take 

of large profits. The 
same difdcifi^ opposes the establishment of a high 
tax in our Bengal provinces west of Behar, salt being 
produced in Malwa, and other countries west of the 
Jumna, at a low price ; and it being impossible to 
guard effectually against its clandestine importation 
throughout a long Hne of frontier, without adopting 
measures of severity which would be quite intolerable 
to the people, and without maintaining numerous 
officers at an expense which would absorb a large 
portion of the tax. A futile and inconsiderate at- 
tempt was made to establish a salt monopoly in our 
western provinces soon after their acquisition ; but 
it has been very properly abandoned, and wo now 
confine ourselves to the imposition of a moderate 
duty on the importation of the article into our west- 
ern territory, including the province of Benares, 
whose consumption is supplied almost exclusively 
from the produce of Malwa, Lahore, and other coim- 
tries situated beyond the Jumna. The Bengal mo- 
nopoly, in reality, extends only to the provinces of 
Bengal Proper, Behar, and Orissa, the population of 
which cannot greatly bxceed that of the territory 
which contributes to the salt-revenue of Port St. 
George ; and though this population, which has been 
estimated at 30,000,000, would unquestionably con- • 
sume more salt, if.th^ could obtain the article at a 
lower price, no sudden or considerable increase in 
the consTunption can be safely calculated upon with- 
out a materia^'j^’eduction of price. 
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Now, let me ask (since it is alwaya%H. to re- 
duce new projects to some specific propoi^C^n), at 
what rate is it proposed to fix the price of salt in 
the first instance ? What, in fact, is that scale of 
price to which the article ought to be reduced, for 
the purpose of affording the desired relief to the con- 
sumer ? The average of the sales in the last year 
(1826) was not qidte 363 rupees per 100 maunds. 
Is this price considered too high ? and are we pre- 
pared to entertain a proposition for its reduction, 
say, to 250 rupees per 100 maunds, which would stiU 
leave the tax at the rate of 150 per cent., while that 
at Madras is only 100 per cent. ? Under such a re^ 
duction, the consumption remaining the same, we 
must be prepared for a diminution in our gross re- 
venue to the extent of 50 lacs of rupees per annum ; 
or, in order that the revenue may remain undi- 
mmished, an increase must take place in the con- 
sumption to the extent of 33 lacs of maunds — ^that 
is, it must suddenly advance from 50 to 83 lacs of 
maunds ; an increase which no reasonable person 
can ventiu’c to anticipate. Again, let it be proposed 
to reduce the price gradually, and to fix it, in the 
first instance, say, at 300 rupees per 100 maunds. 
This would be attended witbf* the sacrifice of only 26 
lacs of annual revenue, the consumption remaining 
the same ; or, in order that the revenue may remain 
the same, the consumption must at once be increased 
above 12 lacs of maimds, a rate of increase which so 
small a reduction of price cannot, I think, be ex- 
pected suddenly to produce. 
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^is next inquire what d^ee of relief would 
be extended to the consumer of salt by reducing 
the tax in the sum of 26 lacs of rupees, even 
admitting, what would by no means foUow as a 
necessary consequence, that, by disposing of our salt 
at the public golahs at the fixed price of 300 rupees 
per 100 maunds, a corresponding reduction of price 
would take place in the retail market. 

Taking the population of the three provinces whose 
consumption is supplied by our periodical sales at 
30,000,000, and assuming the net revenue drami 
from the. salt monopoly at 1,25,00,000 nipees, 
1,250,000 pounds sterling (the charge of manufac- 
ture evidently constituting no part of tho tax), each 
individual contributes, on a medium, tenpence 
per annum; and if a remission of 25 lacs of 
rupees were granted, each contributor might be ex- 
pected to benefit to the extent of something less tlian 
twopence annually. The lower classes do not, how- 
ever, pay quite so much as tenpence, as they do not 
consume at the medium rate. 

It is far from my intention to insinuate that a 
poll-tax of tenpence, or even less, when levied on 
the poorer classes of the population of India, is 
likely to be felt as a tight contribution ; or that a 
saving of less than twopence in their annual expen- 
diture would be matter of indifference. What I 
would submit is, that in the present state of tho 
finances of India, we cannot afford to grant a 
remission of even 25 lacs in our Salt Bevenue, 
unless we could discover some unobjectionable sub- 
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stitute for it; and I am decidedly of opinion.that we 
could not suddenly raise this sum in India by any 
new tax, without subjecting the people to a degree 
of inconvenience and hardslup wliich would by no 
means bo compensated by a trilling reduction in the 
price of salt. 

But is it at all certain that the individual contri- 
butor would actually benefit by the remission of the 
tax ? or, in other words, that the retail price pf salt 
to the consumer would fall in proportion to the re- 
duction made by Grovemment in the wholesale price 
of the ariicle ? / 

Tliis benefit does not appear to have resulted gene- 
rally from the reduction of the tax at Fort St. 
George, it being stated “ that the salt merchants had 
not afforded to the inhabitants of many of the dis- 
tricts a corresponding reduction in the retail price 
and the fact tends very much to strengthen the 
apprehension which I entertain with regard to the 
practical good to be expected from the projected 
change of system. 

I have no grounds for affirming that a sub-mono- 
poly exists at Fort St. George, either on the part of 
the public servants, or the merchants; but it is 
matter of notoriety, and it was matter of just re- 
proach to the Government of the day, that the 
utmost 'abuse prevailed in Bengal prior to the esta- 
blishment of the present system, tmder which the 
periodical sales are conducted in_ Bi public manner, 
and are open to general competition. 

The same abuse can never be practised again in 
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tho same degree ; but should it be determined to fix 
the price of salt at a reduced rate, and to confine 
the sales to the public golahs, or storehouses, it ap> 
pears to me that the native servants will have great 
opportunities of levying contributions from the mer- 
chant and consumer, even if they should not ac- 
tually succeed in establishing a regular sub-mono- 
poly. 

The boats, which bring down, from the more 
remote districts, grain and other bulky articles, for 
the consumption of Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 
and for c^ortation by sea, are usually employed in 
carrying back salt ; and under tho existing system 
of periodical sales, the mercliant who carries on this 
double traffic, by effecting his purchases previously, 
can secure always the required supply of the article, 
deliverable at the particular station which may best 
suit his purposes ; but, if the sales are to be made 
at the golahs, he must send his boats, at a venture, 
without any certainty of his being able to procure a 
supply. The native servants in charge of those 
golahs will have only to say that he is too late, and 
that the salt in store had already been disposed of to 
others ; and they will reduce him to the alternative 
of submitting to their eKactions, or of returning dis- 
appointed, after having been subjected to expense 
and delay, and the other inconveniences usually 
resulting from the derangement of a commercial 
speculation. K it be said that such vexatious delays 
may be created for comipt purposes even under the 
present system, I admit that this is possible ; but in 
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the one case the officer complained against may urge 
a plea which it will he extremely difficult to dis- 
prove ; while, in the othoi*, no justification can he 
pleaded for the non-delivery of that which is known 
to he in store, which has been actually purchased, 
and for the delivery of which the purchaser holds 
an order, or warrant, from a public officer of the 
Government. 

If, with the view of obviating this objection, it bo 
proposed that the sales should be made, at fixed 
prices, by the Board of Trade at Calcutta, and not 
at the golahs, then, I contend, that a sub-monopoly 
is likely to be established by the Calcutta capitalists, 
who will purchase up the whole quantity offered for 
sale, and compel the real merchant to take what he 
requires from them at an advance of price. This is 
not mere vague speculation. Attempts have been 
made to engross in this way both the salt and opium, 
and they have been attended with partial success, 
even under the difficulty of open competition ; but 
if the salt bo tendered for sale at a reduced and 
fixed price, I apprehend that the great capitalists 
will experience little difficulty in establishing a sub- 
monopbly. 

If, in the very laudable design to bring salt home 
to every man’s door at a cheap rate, it be proposed 
to allow the petty dealers and consumers to purphase 
the article at the golahs in small quantities, wifffiout 
the intervention of the wholesale merchant, I submit 
that, in addition to the objeplion already stated with 
regard to the opportunity of levying contributions. 
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which will be afforded to the native servants, facili- 
ties will he given to smuggling in a way calculated 
to affect the public revenue. I will not insist tliat, 
according to the principles of political' economy, 
labor is most productive when subdivided and ap- 
plied to individual objects, and that nothing is 
gained by taking the petty dealer from his shop, or 
the manufacturer from his loom, in order that these 
parties may dispense with the services of the inter- 
mediate merchant. What I would urge is, the difBl- 
culty of preventing smuggling, if the salt he disposed 
of in small quantities in the manufacturing districts, 
with Uherty to the purchaser to convey it through 
those districts. .The Molungees arc in the habit of 
secreting a part of their produce, for the purpose of 
realising, by private sale, a higher price^ than they 
receive from Government; and in order to check 
tliis practice, it has been found necessary to prevent 
as much as possible the transit* of salt in small 
quantities within certain limits, and to confine the 
transportation of it under I’owannahs, or passes, to 
the prineipal rivers and routes, until it passes beyond 
the Chokees, or Guard Stations, when the trade be- 
comes free, and the article may be distributf^^ver 
the country without interfuption or hindrance. But 
as salt cannot easily be identified and distinguished, 
the practice of allowing it to be re^poved in small 
quantities from the golahs, would afford great facili- 
ties to the Molungeef (and, 1 may add, to the native 

* See eections and 47, Begulation X,, 1819$ also sections 55, 60, and 70, 
of the same Begulation. 

VOL. I. L 
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servants) for the removal of illicit salt; and the 
market being thus in part supplied through an irre- 
gular channel, the interests of the monopoly would 
be liable to be aflPected in a serious degree. 

The object of the Board, I presume, is not to 
reduce the tax at this moment. It is to promote 
consumption, and to give the poorer elasses more 
salt to eat for the same money, while the Guvem- 
ment draw the same revenue from an extended sale. 
This is a just and humane object; and I am as 
anxious as any man can be to promote its attain- 
ment. But does it follow that it i&. only to be ac- 
complished by disposing of our salt in small quan- 
tities at fixed prices ? It appears to me that the 
end may be attained equally well, and with less risk 
to our revenue, by extending the public sales. If 
the present price (about 350 rupees per 100 maunds) 
be considered too high, let an addition be made, say 
of five lacs of maunds, to the quantity annually 
brought to sale ; and if that bo not sufficient, let a 
fm’ther addition be made, and it is unquestionable 
that, by a seasonable and judicious adjustment of 
the supply to the demand, the price may be regu- 
lated with a great degree of precision. The specula- 
tions of individuals may sometimes, no doubt, run 
up the prices beyond the proper scale, and for a time 
disturb tliis adjjistment ; but when the intention of 
the Government to lower the price by en^ging the 
sales is known and understood, and the public be- 
come sensible that steps can and will be taken to 
restore the equilibrium whenever great fluctuations 
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occur, the disposition to speculate must bo mate- 
rially checked. 

But what means ynll the Government possess of 
regulating or influencing prices in the retail market, 
if the whole produce he offered for sale at a fixed 
price, and the wealthy capitalist (as he probably will 
do) determine to purchase it up as fast as it can be 
brought forward P Under the existing system, the 
real merchant is sure of obtaining a supply if he 
chooses to bid high enough, and there is little 
danger of his being undersold while ho pm’chascs 
like others? at nearly the average of tho public 
sates ; but, if the supply fall into the hands of sub- 
monopoMsts, ho will not only bo exposed to arbitrary 
and indefinite exactions, but ho will be liable to be 
undersold in the market of consumption by the sub- 
monopolist himself. . / 

Although adverse to the plan of disposing of our 
salt at the public golahs at fixed prices, I have long 
been of opinion that, with a view to the benevolent 
object contemplated by the Board, the supply of salt 
to our Bengal subject should be gradually augmented; 
and that the importation of the article from the coast 
of Coromandel should be more encouraged. There ex- 
isted, heretofore, in Bengal, a prejudice against this 
salt ; but it is now, I understand, getting into more 
general use, and the price is approsimating more 
nearly to that of our Bengal manufacture. The fol- 
lowing, among otherareasons, may be urged in £a,yor 
of extending the importation of it. 

L 2 
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1st. By substituting it more generally for the 
Bengal salt, we shall be enabled to discontinue the 
manufacture of the latter article in the Sunderbunds, 
and other'situations where the climate and local cir- 
cumstances are so injurious to the Molungees. 

2nd. Wc shall obtain a cheaper, and, I may add, a 
hciter article, the cost of the coast salt, with the ad- 
dition of freight and other charges attending its 
transportation to Calcutta by sea, little exceeding 
one-half the cost of our Bengal manufacture. 

3rd. The interests of the revenue of Port St. 
George arc promoted in some degree by the exporta- 
tion of salt from the territory under that presi- 
dency. 

4th. The coasting trade, and especially that which 
is carried on in the native vessels, or denies, is very 
much promoted by permitting the importation of 
salt and receiving it from the importer at a fixed 
price. These vessels seldom make more than one 
trip in the year ; they convey grain from Bengal to 
the coast of Coromandel ; but the trade is liable to 
be impeded or checked if they arc not allowed to take 
a cargo of salt, on terms to yield a freight, and supply 
a remittance for the purchase of grain in Bengal. 
Moreover, by maintaining the deny tonnage, wo 
provide the means of alleviating the sufferings of the 
people on thor^ coast of Coromandel, in seasons of 
scarcity ; but our existing regulations are not calcu- 
lated to encourage and extend it. The selling price 
of coast salt last year in Bengal was about 330 ru- 
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pees per 100 maiinds ; and as only 30 rupees of the 
amount were receivable by the importer (or some> 
what less than the original cost of the article), he 
could have realised no freight in the cargo. 


THE OPIUM MONOPOLY. 

[Written in 1829.] 

It is scarcely necessary for me to speak of the 
policy which had been pursued by the East India 
Company, systematically for a long course of years, 
with relation to the monopoly of opium in Bengal. 
The leading feature of that policy was, to limit the 
manufacture to a moderate quantity, seldom exceed- 
ing 4500* chests — ^to confine the cultivation of the 
poppy to those districts in which the drug could be 
produced of the best quality, and at the lowest cost 
— and to prevent, as far as possible, the sale and use 
of it in our territory, except for medicmal purposes. 
In prosecuting this policy we went so far as to pro- 
hibit the eultivation of the poppy in the districts of 
Baugulporc and Bungporc, whore it had long* been 
grown extensively, and where the produce had here- 
tofore been appropriated to the purposes of the mo- 
nopoly ; and, at a period, not very remote, on infor- 
mation being obtained that the cultivation in Bung- 
pore had been clandestinely renewed, the Govern- 
ment did not hesitate to order the plant to be eradi- 
cated, in the most peremptory and arbitrary manner. 

* Arerage annual sale in eleven jears, from 1814<15 to 1824-25— Bengal 
opium chests, 3942. 
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In short, the very csseucse of all our arrangements had 
been to draw the largest revenue &om the smallest 
quantity of the article. 

Oni;he cession of Malwa to us by the Mahrattas, 
the Governments of India seem to have entertained 
the project of raising from that province an opium 
revenue, similar to that which we had succeeded in 
establishing in Bengal. For this purpose a very high 
duty* was imposed on the transit and exportation of 
the article by sea from Bombay and the ports oh the 
western side of India ; and I am persuaded that if 
this simple plan had been persevered in^ wc should 
not only have succeeded in affording very material 
protection to ohr Bengal monopoly, but that we 
should also have raised no inconsiderable revenue at 
Bombay by moans of the duty. It was very high, 
no doubt ; end when high duties exist, smuggling 
may be expected to take place in 'a greater or less 
degree. But surely we had ' greater means of pre- 
venting or checking smuggling after we had obtained 
possession of the whole coast — mth the exception of 
the obsem’e ports of Biu and Domaun — and after we 
have established a paramount authority or a predo- 
minant influence throughout the whole of Central 
India — ^than we can be supposed to have possessed 
while the Mahratta and Eajpoot states enjoyed poli- 
tical independence. 

Some small quantity of opium woidd, I can readily 


♦ Twelve' rupees per sccr. Had this duty been collected on om half the 
quantity of Malwa opium at present exported, it would have yielded an annual 
revenue of at least 24,00,000 rupees. — St.G. T. 
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beKeve, have escaped our custom-houses, and have 
been exported through the Portuguese settlement of 
Demaun, as heretofore ; but the Bengal monopoly, 
which had alAvays this competition to enccfonter, 
would at least, have been as woU, if not better pro-- 
tected, while a certain revenue would have been 
drawn from the regular trade in the article. More- 
over, I would observe that the difBculty, risk, and 
expense of carrying on an illicit trafO-C in opium 
from Malwa would have been so great as to constitute 
a virtual protection to our monopoly. The cost of 
productionin that province far exceeds that of Bohar 
or Benares ; while the sale value in the market of 
consumption was less. The transportation of the 
article a distance of several hundred miles, through 
mountain passes, in a country possessing no regular 
roads or other facilities for conveyance^ must have 
been opposed by very formidable obstacles, and have 
been attended with very great expense ; while the 
exactions of the petty chieftains through whose ter- 
ritory it must pass, would have all tended to enhance 
its cost, and in so doing to afford an indirect protec- 
tion to our Bengal monopoly. Opium, in fact, is an 
article very difficult to smuggle in large quantity. 
Itsj)resence is easily detected; and it must be pre- 
pared and packed in a particular manner to com- 
mand the confidence of the foreign purchaser. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, which 
seemed to favor so^decidedly the success of the first 
plan projected, it was suddenly abandoned, even be- 
fore it had been brought to the test of experiment. 
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A large quantity of opium, which the proprietors 
appeared unable or unwilling to export, was pur- 
chased at Bombay at an enormous* price. The mo- 
nopoly was subsequently imdertaken on account of 
Government — ^it was for some time notoriously mis- 
managed — ^high prices were given, very far exceed- 
ing the natural cost of production — ^the cultivation 
of the poppy was thus encouraged and extended — 
and, to finish this hasty sketch, I may observe 
that wo have now become the manufacturers or 
purchasers of above twenty thousand maunds (say 
one million and a half of pounds weight) of Malwa 
opium, annually,^ without enjoying even the poor 
consolation of KBowing that by tliis monstrous .pro- 
duction we have added to our financial resources. It 
is true that a small profitt is at length exhibited in 
the public accounts ; but my own conviction is, that 
the Bengal monopoly has suffered from the excessive 
production of the article in Central India in a de- 
gree far exceeding the revenue wliich has been ob- 
tained, or which is ever likely to bo obtained from 
the monopoly established in our new territory. 

But this is not all. The utmost efforts have been 
used to extend the cultivation of the poppy in our 
old provinces. Premiums ‘and rewards have been 
held out — ^new ofiftees and establishments have been 

created — ^the revenue-officers have been enlisted in 

«: 

* In January, 1821, a large purchase was made at 400 rupees per Surat 
maund of 39.2lbs., or 1400 rupees per chest of one pccul == 133'^lbs., or near 
1600 rupees per Bengal chest of 149|lb8. The prime cost of a chest of Bengal 
opium is abQUt 200 rupees; or, with charges, about 270 rupees.— H- St.G. T. 

t About 600,000 rupees per annum. See Court’s letter of the 16th Sep- 
tember. 
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the service— the influence of that department has 
been brought into action to promote the production 
of opium — ^and what has been the consequence ? By 
the multiplication of agents, responsibiliiy ha6 been 
diminished — ^the powCTful impulse given to the in- 
crease of quantity has caused the quality to be less 
attended to — ^the quality of the drug produced in 
Behar, the province notoriously most faA'^orable to 
the growth of the poppy, has been deteriorated — and 
the Supreme Gevemment, on a late occasion, were 
exposed to the embarrassing and humiliating situa- 
tion of bemg compelled to indemnify the merchant, 
to the extent of near one hundred ^d fifty thousand 
pounds, for having supplied him« Wth a defective 
commodity. 

The Supreme Government of India, too, hare con- 
descended to supply the retail shops with opium for 
domestic consumption ; and have thus added a new 
feature to our fiscal policy. I believe that no one act 
of our Government has appeared, in the eyes of 
respectable natives, both Maliomedan and Hindoo, 
more questionable than the establishment of the 
Abkarry, or tax on the sale of spirituous liquors and 
drugs. Nothing, I suspect, lias tehded so much to 
low^r us in their regard. They sec us derive a 
revenue from what they esteem an impure source ; 
and when they find the pollution pf public-houses 
spreading around them, thej^ cannot understand that 
our real object is Jo check the use of the noxious 
article which is sold, or to regulate those haunts of 
the vicious with a view to objects of police. And 
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have we saccoeded in promoting these objects ? Will 
any man he so hardy as to maintain that the use of 
spirituous liquors and drugs has been diminished by 
the operation of tho tax ? or that it has not been 
everywhere extended ? Have wo the slightest ground 
for concludiug that in licensing Abkarry shops we 
have promoted the purposes* of an efficient police ? 
But even if we admit that these objects have been 
kept iu view, or that it is become necessary, in the 
present state of tho coimtiy, to regulate the vend of 
spirits and drugs, was it becoming in a groat Govern- 
ment to exliibit itself as the pm’veyor of opium to 
publicans, or “ to establish shops on the part of the 
Government ” (1 -use tho words of the Regulation) 
“ for the retail sale of tho drug ?” Is it desirable 
that wo should bring it to the very door of tho lower 
orders, who might never otherwise liavo formd the 
article within their reach ; and who are now tempted 
to adopt a habit alike injm'ious to health and to 
good morals ? ♦ 

' But the evil of introducing or extending the use 
of opium assumes a still more serious character, if 
we trace its probable effects in Central India, or in 
RoliUkund, where it Avas lately proposed to encou- 
rage the cultivation of the poppy, "'Stud to establish 
an agency. The following short quotation is from 
the valuable Avork on Rajasthan, or Rajpootana, by 
Lieut.-Col. James Todd, our late political resident at 
the court of tho Rana of Oodiporc : 

“This pernicious plant (the poppy) has robbed 
the Rajpoot of half his virtues ; and while it obscures 
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these, it heightens his vices — giving to his natural 
bravery a character of insane ferocity, and to the 
countenance, which would otherwise beam with in- 
telligence, an air of imbecility. Like all stimulants, 
its effects are magical for a time ; but the reaction is 
not less certain; and the faded form, or amorphous 
bulk, too often attest the debilitating influence of a 
drug which alike debases mind and body.” 

The cultivation of the poppy has now been spread 
throughout a largo portion of llajpootana, as well as 
in our own and the Mahratta districts of Central 
India, and the Affghan state of Bhopal. IN'egotia- 
tions have been entered into, and treaties concluded, 
such as are not, I beheve, to be paralleled in the 
whole history of diplomaqr. Wo have undertaken 
to pay Holkar the sum of six lacs of rupees annually; 
and we are anxious that Scindia should be induced 
to accept a subsidy of the same description. Oodi- 
pore, Kotah, Boondi, and other Rajpoot states, arc 
all to receive, and some of them do actually receive, 
annual payments from us on account of opium. And 
for what purpose are these peciuiiaiy engagements 
contracted ? Arc they intended as an indemnifica- 
tion to the chiefs and their subjects for sv^pressmg 
the cultivatic&'^of the poppy ? Quite the contrary. 
These burdensome contributions bear a rateable pro- 
portion to the quantity of opium^ supposed to be 
produced; and they therefore operate as a direct and 
powerful stimulant to the production of the artick. 
We engross the supply, it is true, as far as we can ; 
but, when such encouragement is ^ven to produc- 
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tion, the domestic consumer must necessarily enjoy 
greater facilities in procuring the drug. We make 
it the interest of the chief to increase the growth of 
the poppy, to the exclusion, in some instances, of 
sugar-cane, cotton, and other products which consti- 
tute the riches of a country, and which ought to 
minister to the comforts of the people. 

Tlie virtues of the Rajpoot are highly colored by 
the partiality of Colonel Todd ; but one fact is quite 
clear — ^that with all his heroic bravery and other 
good qualities, he requires very skilful management. 
The same may be said of the Affghan of Robilkund, 
who is stiU more restless and impatient of eontrol ; 
and, if there were not other and better reasons, I 
should say that it is not safe with either race, 
Rajpoot or Affghan, to supply the means of habitual 
excitement, which must render them more turbulent 
and ungovernable. If we suppose that the use of 
opium tends to demoralise and brutify a people, 
we cannot countenance it without iucurring a still 
deeper responsibility. 

The advocates of the present system urge two ar- 
guments in justification of the monopoly established 
in -Central India : the one, that it would be imjust 
to debar the Rajpoot and other statfes from the ad- 
vantage which they have hitherto derived from the 
cultivation of the poppy — the other, that we cannot 
prevent the Malwa opium from finding its way to 
the sea coast, for exportation to China and the 
Eastern Islands ; that we cannot, in consequence of 
the competition arising from this and from the Tur- 
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key opium, maintain our high monopoly price, and 
that it is become necessary, therefore, to endeavour 
to draw the same revenue ^om a larger supply at 
lower rates of profit. The first ground is the best ; 
and — ^if we had granted a pecuniary indemnification 
to the native states for any loss of agricultural profit, 
or of revenue, which they might sustain firom our 
restrictive system, or if we had allowed them to col- 
lect duties on the transit of the article through their 
own territory, or to participate in the high export 
duty which we proposed to* levy — I should have 
thought tiiat we acted wisely, justly, and con- 
sistently; but our present subsidies are evidently 
calculated to produce an effect directly opposite to 
that which is contemplated. 

To the second ground I attach little import- 
ance ; and it is, in fact, admitted in the Court’s 
letter of the 16th ultimo, that the mountain passes 
of the AravaUa, and other parts of the route, might 
be so far guarded as to prevent any considerable 
traffic in contraband opium from Central India ; and, 
if this be true, I conceive that every fair and legiti- 
mate object might have been accomplished by per- 
severing in the original plan, incoiporated in Regu- 
lation I. of 1818, and il. of 1820, of the Bombay 
Government. The competition from Turkey we can- 
not prevent ; but the supply from that quarter is not 
considerable ; and although it is, no doubt, liable to 
be increased by high prices, I must contend, that if 
a revenue cannot be drawn &om such an artide as 
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opimn otherwise than by quadrupling* the supply, 
by promoting the general use of the drug, and by 
placing it within the reach of the lower classes of the 
people — ^no fiscal consideration can justify our in- 
flicting upon the Malays and Chinese so grievous an 
evil. I deny, however, that this extension of the 
monopoly was necessary or conducive to the interests 
of the revenue.! 

The purchase of houses in Calcutta, noticed in the 
10th and 11th paragraphs of the Coiu’t’s letter (cer- 
tainly in terms of slight reprehension), appears tome 
to have been highly luijustifiable ; and thevadditional 
establishments reluctantly sanctioned in the 19th and 
20th paragraphs of the despatch, I consider to be 
worse than useless ; but these arc minor objects, and 
my business is with the system — ^thc objections to 
which may be reduced to the fcUouing general heads : 
1st. TTo arc stimulating by high prices the pro- 

Chests. 

^ Average annual sale of Bengal opium from 1814-1 5 to 1824-25 3942 
Sale in 182G-27 ; 



Benares 1588 3 

Malwa not ascertained with certainty; but the produce is now estimated 
at above 20,000 raannds. 

Chests. Bs. 

t Net annual profit on Bengal opium, on an ave- 
rage of ten years, from 1814-15 to 1S24-25 . 3907 82,26,253 

Amount of profit realised on Bengal opium in r 

1820-27, the last year for which the accounts 

have been adjusted 6570 66,25,754 

Profit on sale of Malwa opium in 1825-26, as stated 


in Court’s letter of the 16th Sept. . . . 6,55,754 

Ditto, in 1826-27 112,22,907 


But I apprehend that this latter sum will be subject to heavy deductions on 
account of our payments to Holkcpr and other native states.— H, St.G. T. 
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duction of opium, in places by no means favorable to 
the growth of the poppy, and where the natural cost 
of production is comparatively high. The late agent 
had, it is true, the merit of reducing the price of the 
Malwa opium from 55 rupees perpussarce (or lOlbs.) 
to 30 rupees ; but even this reduced rate is more than 
double the cost of the opium produced in Bchar and 
Benares, and it is further enhanced by the annual 
payments to the Bajpoot and Mahratta states. 

2nd. Wo are compelled to place an immense sum an- 
nually in the hands of an agent, who is stationed at a 
vast distance from the seat of control ; and we not only 
impose upon him a heavy trust and responsibility in 
consequence, but a temptation to abuse is held out, 
to which it is not desirable that any public officer 
should bo exposed. In one year (1823) the agent in 
Malwa had occasion to draw for no loss a sum than 
86,26,000 rupees, or near a million sterling; and, 
much as I value the character of our service, I do not 
think it prudent to commit sums of such magnitude 
to the discretionary management of any individual. 

3rd. By the very large payments which u c have 
had occasion to make for Malwa opium,.the excess of 
our expenditure in the west of India has exceeded 
the sum which coidd ‘bo supplied from Bengal 
through the chaimel of the trade; the exchanges 
were, in consequence, deranged, and^the Government 
of Bombay could no loi^r draw on Calcutta on the 
same advantageous terms as heretofore. This effect 
has been partially removed bj bringing to sale at 
Bombay a portion of the Malwa opium; but as far 
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as the exchange has been lowered to our disadvan- 
tage, the difference may be considered as justly 
chargeable to the account of the Malwa monopoly. 

4th. By attempting to engross the produce of Cen- 
tral India, we have exhibited ourselves to the Raj- 
poots and Mahrattas as a Government eagerly pur» 
suing a grasping and selfish policy ; and all our sub- 
sidies, biMrdensome as they arc to us, and professedly 
intended to give them a common interest in the 
success of om* restrictive measm’cs, will not, I fear, 
remove that feeling, nor satisfy them that they liave 
not suffered, both in revenue and in character, by 
their engagements with us. 

6lh. By promoting the grouch of the poppy 
throughout Central India as we have done, by 
paymg high prices, and by giving the native chiefs 
an interest in producing, rather than in restneting 
cultivation, we became accessory to the probable 
extension of a pemieious habit among a race of men 
whosip weU-being ought never to be an object of 
mdifforence to us. 

6th. By encouraging and extending the growth of 
the poppy in our own provinces, and becoming the 
retail vendors of the drug, w'e shall promote the in- 
troduction or extension of the same pernicious habit, 
which is calculated both to debase our loative sub- 
jects, and to render the maintenance of an efficient 
police more difficult and burdensome to our finances. 

7th. By pursuing this course, we impose upon 
oureelves, at the same time, a necessity for extend- 
ing the sphere affd operation of severe penal laws, 
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which cannot be perused, I think, without a painful 
and compunctious feeling. 

8th. By forcing upon Cliina such an enormous 
quantity of an article whose importation is prohi- 
bited, wo run the risk of exciting the attention of 
the Government of that coimtry, and of inducing it 
to resort to more peremptory and effectual measures 
for the suppression of this contraband trade. 

Binally. By extending our monopoly, wc ejehibit 
ourselves more prominently to the publie in a very 
unpopidar character. We place ourselves gratuitously 
in a most lihfavorable point of view ; and wc seem — 
almost, as it were, by choice and preference — to i*un 
into a course of policy and legislation totally incon- 
sistent with the character of a mild and benevolent 
Government.* 

* Mr. Tucker, in common with other members of the Court of Directors, 
entertained very strong opinions on the subject of the Opium Monopoly. He 
would fain have seen it abandoned altogether as a source of revenue td the 
East India Company, if this could have been accomplished without ia dan- 
gerous derangement, of their financhd affairs. Or if this could not bfit done, 
lie desired so to^ restrict the cultivation of the poppy, as to derive the neces- 
sary revenue from the smallest possible quantity of the drug. When 1 wasf 
connected with the finances of India,” ho wrote to Sir llobcrt Peel, in No- 
vember, 1842, “ the policy pursued in the management of the monopoly was 
to draw the largest revenue from the smallest quantity of the drug. The 
districts most favorable to the cultivation of the poppy were selected, the 
cultivation was abandoned in other quarters, and on one occasion the Govern- 
ment went so far ^ to order the plant absolutely to be eradicated, upoa 

grounds which may at least be regarded as questionable But when the 

province of Malwa came under our dominion, it occurred to some of our 
functionaries that an opium revenue might be obtained at Bombay, analo- 
gous to that derived from the monopoly of the manufacture in Bengal, and 
every possible stimulus was given to the cultivation of the poppy. . . . From 
this time an entire change in our policy took place, and it became the object 
of the Government to crush the competition fh»m other quarters, wliich high 
prices might engender, and to draw the same '^revem|e from a large quantity 
at lower rates.” In another letter of an earlier date, to Mr. Campbell 
tlarjoribanks, Mr. Tucker says; “For the last twenty years we have been 

VOL. I. M 
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CULTIVATION OP INDIAN COTTON. 

% 

[Written in November, 1828.] 

My attention has lately been called to the im- 
portant question of extending the importation of 
cotton-irool from IBritisli India, both ndth a vieAV to 
the great national object of rendering Great Britain, 
as far as possible, independent of foreign supply, in 
the first instance, of a raw material, upon which her 
most vahiable manufacture dcjM'uds ; and also with 
a view to add to the agricultural resources of India, 
and in so doing, to focilitatc the means of remittance 
from our extensive possessions in the East, which 
incur amiually a political and commercial debt to 
the mother countiy. 1 shall therefore submit, in a 
summary way, the results which I have been enabled 
to obtain by consulting the public records, and by 
personal communications and correspondence witli 
those individuals (l)r. WaUich and others) wiio ap- 
peared to me likely to possess the best information on 
the subject. 

There are two species of the cotton-plant pro- 
ducing the wool which is used in our manufactures — 
the gossypkim Barhadensc, and the gossypium her- 
bacetm ; and there are persons who maintain that 

encouraging the production by all possible means, and we now export £o China 
alone the enormous (jtaantity of 27,000 chests. This I have always con- 
sidered an intolerable evil, and my voice has been raised against it on num- 
berless occasions. I have Regularly opposed all tlie measures in detail, which 
ha^ for their object to increase the production of the article.” That the 
m<popoly is a great evil is generally admitted: but it may be doubted 
whether the unrestrained cultivation of the poppy would not be a greater 
evil still. 
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an. essential difference exists, not merely in the bo- 
tanical character of the two species, hut in the 
strength and durability of the filament which these 
plants produce. It is well known that the gomj~ 
pimn Barbadense is groum generally in America Tnid 
the West Indies, and may ho designated the cotton 
of the West, w’hile the species herhacemn is a native 
of Asia, and may bo distinguished as the cotton of 
the East. 

There are several varieties of each species,* pro- 
duced probably by a difference in situation, soil, cli- 
mate, and tiulturc ; and although the two species, 
with their several varieties, have an original and na- 
tural site, ihcrc is reason to believe that they can be 
cultivated indifierently, in any tropical situation fa- 
vorable to the production of the plant generally. 

The cotton of the West, as the law material of our 
manufactures, has hitherto borne, and still bears, a 
much higher price in the markets of Europe than 
the cotton of the East ; although it is contended 
that the fabrics wove from the latter siurpass, in the 
essential character of strength and dmubility, those 
wliich arc manufactured from the cotton of America. 

WithoTit insisting upon the superiority of the 
Eastern cotton as a naturSl production, its inferiority 
as an article of commerce, and its consequent depres- 
sion in price, may be accounted for the following 
circumstances, which operate ih .fi greater or less 

Some naturalists reckon four species of the cotton-plant; and many ra- 
rieties arc enumerated by Dr. Lastreyrie and others. As 1 am not a 
turaiist, I shall not attempt to give botanical descriptions nov use botanical 
terms.— H, St.G.T. 

m2 
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degree in deteriorating its quality and merchantable 
value : 

Ist. The best variety is not generally cultivated for 
exportation. 

2nd. The best situations are not always chosen for 
its cultivation. 

3rd. The mode of culture is essentially defective, 
the natives of India being in the habit of growing 
different articles of produce upon the same land at 
the same time, with little regard to a rotation of 
crops ; and owing to this injudicious husbandry, and 
to carelessness and mismanagement in other respects, 
the shrub, which under proper care is elsewhere ren- 
dered bicmiial, triemiial, and even perennial, is in 
India foimd to bo an annual only.* 

4th. The cotton is not jiropcrly cleaned and sepa- 
rated from the seed, the machinery employed for this 
purpose being very insufficient, and greatly inferior 
to that now in use in America, t 

5th. In consequence of the defects of the ma- 
cliincry, the essential oil of the seed is liable to be 

* By some authorities it is considered judicious husbandry to root up tlie 
I)lants every second or third year, and to change the seed periodically. The 
natives of India, where the plant is an annual, rarely, I believe, take the pre- 
caution to procure seed from other quarters, although this is known to he 
beneficial, both in rural economy and in horticulture. Where the cotton- 
plant is biennial or triennial, it is said to yield the best produce in the first 
year; and so far the Indian cultivation may be right in allowing the shrub to 
die off annually; but it still may be highly usefiil to change the seed and to 
practise a more usefufhusbqsjdry. — H. St.G. T. 

. t It has been urged tha.! the sawrgin tears and injures the filament, and so 
f^rhaps it does; but al^kj^igh hand-picking is very essential to aid in clean- 
ing the cotton, it cannot become a substitute for machinery. In India, where 
laitor is so cheap, the process of cleaning the wool ought to be well executed; 
but the churkef (or cylinders) used for separating the wool from the seed is 
a very rude mkhine, and leaves much to be done by the hand.-— H. St.G. T. 
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expressed and suffused over the cotton, to the injury 
of its color and quality. 

6th. The cotton being produced generally at a 
greater distance (in some instances not less than 
1000 miles) from the place of export, and the state 
of the rivers at the season of gathering the crop 
not admitting of its being conveyed the whole dis- 
tance by water, it is frequently warehoused for 
months at intermediate stations ; and a whole season 
is often lost before it can bo packed and screwed for 
exportation. 

7th. Du*ing its progress to the place of export in 
loose bags or bales, partly by land and paridjr by 
water, it is much exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather ; the bales are often rendered wet or damp* 
by the heavy rains which prevail in tropical climates ; 
and the cotton seldom arrives at its place of destina- 
tion without some discoloration and pjyptial damage, 
incidental to its conveyance in open carts and ill- 
secured boats, during a long land journey and 
tedious river navigation. 

8th. Although attempts are made to clean the 
cotton, and remove the seed and partides of the pod 
and leaf before it is submitted to the screw, this is 
never done effectually, aild the extreme compressure 
to which the cotton is then subjected by tliis power- 
ful machine, with a part of its seed jand imptmtics 
still adhering, must tend to injtlfe the fibre. 

9th. The heat and moisture of hold of a ship 

* It has been alleged that the natiTeff.|p!l^qtiq|M^!dainp’’ the cottoUi in. 
order to increase its weiglit; but tho defbet^'a^TO^referrcd, with greater 
probability, to other causes.— II. T. , 
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during a long voyage, in which great alternations of 
temperature arc usually experienced, may also tend 
to injure the quality of the article. 

Lastly. It may be observed, that the practice, 
heretofore common in some of our provinces, of 
receiving the cotton in payment of rent and re- 
venue, was calculated to make the cultivators more 
solicitous to increase the quantity than to improve 
the quality of the article. Then’ necessities, more- 
over, may be supposed to have compelled them often 
to gather their crop unseasonably , for the purpose 
of making these payments in kind ; and it is well 
known that cotton gathered in wet weather is liable 
to be materially deteriorated in quality and value. 
The practice of receiving payments in kind has been 
discontinued at Bombay ; but effects are often felt 
long after the original cause has been removed. 

Without assuming the superiority of the Eastern 
cotton as a natural production, the greater degree 
of strength and durability of the fabrics made from 
it may be referred, perhaps, to the following circum- 
stances : 

1st. The thread spun with care by the hand is 
probably more perfect. 

2nd. The oiierations of the loom, when conducted 
carefully by the hand, are not so liable to injure the 
fibre as the process carried on by machinery. 

3rS. The process of blanching the brown web is 
effected in India by steam and the solar ray ; and 
the texture of the fabric is not liable to be injured 
by the use of muriatic acid or other chemical sol- 
vents. 
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4th. Tlic fabric, for the purpose of being rendered 
more even and beautiful, is not exposed to the very 
delicate operation of singeing off the ends of the 
thread and other excrescences. 

6th. The raw material is not economised in our 
Eastern manufactures in any way to diminish the 
firmness and strength of the texture. 

The Bairati htpas, the finest variety, perhaps, of 
the Eastern cotton, is produced only in small quan- 
tity in the distriets north-west of Dacca; and is 
never exported, I believe, as an article of commerce. 
Its favorita site seems to be the high banks of i|he 
Ganges (or as it is called in a part of its course, the 
Pudnah), and its tributary streams; but as the 
country adjacent is liable to annual inundation, the 
tract of land applicable to its cultivation is not ex- 
tensive.* This variety, wliich is alsq^ palled by the 
natives Best/ (of the comitiy), would -seem to bo, as 
the name imports, the indigenous cotton of Dengai, 
producing those unrivalled fabrics whicli have bef^ 
known and highly valued in Europe from the earliest 
period of authentic histoiy. 

Other varieties (the Boglia hitpas, &c.) are foimd 
in Bengal Proper, and are used in -its domestic 
manufactm’es ; but the cotton which is exported to 

* Many years ago 1 resided in this part of the country, and was induced, 
from the great superiority of the Sairaii kupas, to send the seed, model 

of the churker, to my native island (Bermuda); but the cultivatidB, ot cotton 
was not prosecuted in tliat island. The fibre the Bairati is extremely fine, 
silky, and strong; but the staple is very short, and the wool adheres most 
tenaciously to the seed. I have iu my posseasion a specimen of the thread, 
which has been above forty years in this country, and is apparently still 
perfect.— H. St.G. T. , 
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Europe and China, from Bombay and Calcutta, 
jmder the denomination of Surat and Bengal,* is 
produced chiefly in the tract of country lying be- 
tween the j'ivcrs Jumna and Nerbudda, and extend- 
ing westAvard to the Gulf of Cambay. Cotton is also 
grown in tlie southern parts of the Peninsula, and is 
exported from Madras under the denomination of 
Timievelhj; but the quantity produced is not very 
considerable, and the strong durable fabrics manu- 
factm’ed in the Northern Cucars are made from 
cotton oljtaincd from the territory of Berar, and the 
neighbouring districts. I may add tliat attempts 
liave been made to cultivate cotton on the Malabar 
coast ; although it is understood that they were not 
attended with such success as to load to a belief that 
the situation is favorable for the giwth of the 
article, t 

An experiment was made a few years ago, under 
the auspices of Lady Jlastings, to introduce the cul- 
tivation of tiA'o varieties of the Western cotton (the 
Barbadocs and Brazil), at a place called Eutteghur, 


♦ The cotton exported &bm Calcutta as Bengal hears a great variety of 
names on tlie spot (Jalson, Kineb, Bamla, Cuchaio'Of derived from the 
place of growth, ortho principal marts to which it is brought for sale; but 
although the quality is very difTeront, gwing to a difference in soil, culture, 
and management, the cotton is all, I believe, of that description which Dr. 
Hamilton Buchanan designates hill coftm. The cotton of Surat differs from 
it only in consequence of the difference in local circumstances. — H. St.G. T. 

t Attempts have al^f) been lately made to cultivate cotton in .the. province 
of Cuttack; but I understand |Jiat they have not succeeded. More recently 
the cultivation of the plant has been undertaken in tlie island.of Saugorj but 
sufficient time has not elapsed to enable me to ascertain the result. Dr. 
'VVallich is sanguine in his anticipations of success ; and, in fact, it is well 
known that the plant likes an alluvial soil and the neighbourhood of the sc*!. 
^H. St.G. T. 
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in the Ticinity of Calcutta ; but although the cotton 
produced was reported to be of good quality, the ex. 
periment was upon too small a scale, and bore too 
much the character of mere garden cultivation, to 
furnish any decisive results. It may he observed, at 
the same time, that the thread spun from this cotton 
was not considered by the Indian manufacturers to 
be by any means equal in quality to that obtained 
from their own. native cotton — ^it being estimated by 
them at eight* and ten per cent, below the value of 
the latter. Tins would seem to favor the notion that 
there is an essential difference in 'the fibre of the 
Eastern cotton; nor can it he disj)uted that the 
Asiatic fabrics,! from whatever cause, arc superior 
in strength and diuahility to the manufactures 
which are produced from the cotton of America. 

The Bairati kivpaSy although its fibre he fine and 
silky, and admirably calculated for the manufactm’O 
of the muslin or thimicr fabrics, lias the disadvan- 
tage of a short staple, while the wool adheres so 
closely to the seed that it is with difficulty sepa- 
rated; and this variety is otherwise, perhaps, too 
costly a production to enter largely into our manu- 
factures. 

* Brazil eighf per cent, worse, Barbadocs ten per cent. Both planU have, 
under culture, been found to be triennial (i. e,, \\\ef produce for three years). 
The slirub will last longer, but is not productive after the third year. — 
H. St.G.T. . ^ . 

t The nankeens of China arc, perhaps, the stoutest cloths manufactured 
from cotton j and yet we do not know the plant whiclr produces the wool, .nor 
are we agreel whether the color be -natural or artificial. The ivool of the 
gossypium religiosum has much the same color; hut it is not supposed that the. 
ankeciis arc made from this cotton. — ^H. St.G. T. 
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Although some of the finest cotton is produced in 
islands and situations within the influence of the 
sea, this circumstance does not appear to be essen- 
tial to the perfection of the plant ; since a large por- 
tion of the article used in our manufactures is 
gi’own in districts very remote from the sea. Stfil, 
it is of importance that the cultivation of the article 
should be promoted as much as possible in situa- 
tions which arc near the coast, or which have an 
easy communication Avith our seaports; because 
any difficulty or delay attending its exportation not 
only occasions expense, but in many cases renders the 
cotton liable to deterioration in quality and value. 

It would appear from the papers lately printed 
by Parliament on the ilmerican tarif, that the cost 
of cotton grown in the United States has of late been 
very materially reduced, cither by improvements in 
their domestic husbandly and in the mode of clean- 
ing the cotton, by opening and extending mnnber- 
less channels of internal communication, or by other 
means. 

At their principal seaports the price of cotton is 
now about ton cents, or fivcpcnce per pound. 

In Calcutta the ordinary price of Bengal cotton is 
twelve* rupees per inaund," or about fourpcncc per 


# Dr. Hamilton Buchanan, in his statistical account of Dinagepoor, esti- 
mates that cotton can h^ produced in India at a very low cost. Circumstances 
have, no doubt, changed within the last twenty years; hut there is reason to 
believe that, under a proper system of culture, the article could be grown in 
many of our provinces at a very ipodcratc rate. The charges on the Com- 
pany’s cotton are at present very high ; and it is sometimes found that the 
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pound ; but the latter article incurs a heavier charge 
for freight and other outlays, while it usually sells 
in the English market at about twopence per pound 
below the price of good American cotton. 

In the United States, the cost of subsistence and 
the wages of labor are considerably higher than they 
arc in British India ; and other circmnstances being 
nearly equal, this ought to give us a material advan- 
tage in producing a raw material for the supply of a 
foreign market. In point of fact, the Americans, at 
no very remote" period, did actually import cotton- 
wool fronv India, although it was charged with a 
duty of three cents per pound ; l)ut being landed 
for about fifteen cents, or scvcupencc-halfpcimy per 
pound, it came into successfid competition witli their 
oivn produce, which bore at the time a price of from 
eighteen to twenty cents per pound. 

In the United States, although the cost of sub- 
sistence is much less than in England, the wages of 
labor are higher ; and, placing machinery out of the 
question, which may indefinitely multiply labor in 
cither country, tliis lower rate of Avages ought to 
give us a present advantage as a manufactm’ing 
people. But the wages of labor, which arc generally 
regulated by the cost of subsistence, arc compara- 
tively high in America at present ; because new ob- 
jects, upon which labor can be advantageously em- 
ployed, are perpetually presenting themselves, and 

article can^be purchased from individuala^at the place of export, at a price 
helow the ixiTodce cost of their inyoatment; hut the concern is surely suscep- 
tible of more economical arrangements. If the quality were good in propor- 
tion, the higher price would afford less matter for regret. — H. St.G. T. 
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the demand may therefore be considered to exceed 
the supply. 

As the population increases and the objeets of pro- 
fitable employment are successively exhausted, the 
American laborer must be content with a less liberal 
subsistence, the wages of labor must gradually fall, 
and the advantage which wo at present enjoy will be 
turned in favor of that country which produces the 
means of subsistence at the cheapest rate. 

The public debt of the United States, which does 
not at present exceed fifteen millions sterling, is 
likely to bo extinguished in seven or eight years ; 
and the Government will then eommand a large 
surplvis inoomo, which may be applied to the ad- 
ranccracnt of any national object. Imbued hs the 
people of that country are with a singular spirit of 
rivalry, eager in' the pursuit of wealth, active, enter- 
prising, and intelligent — is it not to be expected that 
their resources will be applied, by means of boimties 
and other encouragement, to force their produce and 
manufactures into every marSiet of consumption? 
They have already made great progress in the esta- 
blishment of different manufactures, and in the in- 
troduction of machinery ; and instead of importing 
largely, as they have hitherto done, from this country, 
they already supply their own consumption with the 
coarser cotton fabrics ; and are likely from year to 
year to become less dependent upon any foreign 
supply. Nor do they confine Ihcir views to their 
o^vn consumption. With tli|p.t confident spiril which 
peculiarly characterises them, they are already cast- 
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iaag abroad and anticipating the hour when they 
shall supplant us in every market of the commercial 
world. They propose to meet us in China and in 
our own colonies and dependencies; pnd if, while 
they are thus rapidly advancing, tliis cotmtry should 
make no eorresponding efforts . to preserve her com- 
mercial superiority, and to uphold her manufactures 
by obtaining the raw material of the best quality, 
and at the lowest cost, who shall venture to say that 
their most extravagant anticipations Avill not be re- 
alised ? 

A'dvertiAg to the foregoing premises, which must 
be regarded only as the brief exposition of a question 
of deep interest, I would submit the folloAving pro- 
positions : 

1st. That it is become highly .expedient, as a 
national object, to encourage and promote in British 
India the cultivation of the two species of cotton, 
or those varieties which arc most esteemed, and 
Avhich are likely to, be found most suitable and 
useful in extending and improving the manufactures 
of this country. 

2nd. That with this view, it is desirable to esta- 
blish two or more plantations upon a larger scale, 
under the superintendence and management of the 
public servants, for ascertaining experimentally the 
best system of husbandry applicablo to the growth 
of cotton, and the species or varieties of the plant 
which can be cultivated witlj the greatest advantage 
in the soil and climate df British India. 

3rd. That if persons acquainted with the mode of 
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cultivating cotton in America can be procured, one 
or more be sent out to India, to assist in tbe ma- 
nagement of tlie experimental farms which it is 
proposed to establish ; and that stops be also taJeen 
to procure from the Brazils, Egypt, the Isle of Bour- 
bon, and other quarters, the necessary supply of 
fresh seed of the most approved varieties of the 
Western eotton.* 

4th. That if it be recommended to the Govern- 
ment to make choice of situations for such esta- 
blishments contiguous to the sea, or having easy 
means of communication with a convetnient ’sea- 
port ; tlie coast of Tenasscrim, and some of the dis- 
tricts on the west side of India, under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, being considered likely to afford 
suitable situations for the piu'pose. 

5th. That two or moi*c of the machines, knoum, 
under the name of "Whitney’s Saw-Gin,t and now 
generally used in America for separating the cotton- 

* The color of the dcerl is a distinguishing cliaracter in cotton; but Nature 
is arbitrary, if not sometimes caiiricious, itrlier arrangements: and the black 
and the green seed are converted into each other by a change of place and 
circumstances. Tlie sea-island cotton, wliich bears so high a price in our 
markets, is from the black seed; but I am told that, if it he transplanted to 
the Upland or back country, the black seed in the second year becomes 
green, and the length and quality of the staple undergo a great change. 
Upon the whole, however, the green- sce\i cotton appears to be that which 
enters lar'wly into the great bulk of our manufactures, and to which our 
attention should he chiclly directed. — H. St.Q. T. 

f I have endeavoured, but hitherto in vain, to procure Whitney’s saw-gin in 
this country, or a model or drawing of it. I am led to believe that it is only 
an improvement upon the machine which was made by Messrs. Maudsley, 
the engineers, and sent out to India in 1814, for separating the wool from the 
green-seed cotton. A much more' simple machine is used for the black seed, 
to which the wool docs not adhere so closely. It is upon the same principle 
as the Bengal churhliey but very superior to it in materials and construction.— 
H. St.G. T. 
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wool from tho seed, be prepared and sent out to 
India, to serve as models; and that every facility 
be given to the multiplication of this machine for 
the use of the Indian growers of cotton. 

6th. That it be recommended to tho Government 
to establish the cotton screws, in aU practicable 
cases,* nearer to tlie districts where the cotton is 

'P- 

grown than they are at present ; because the bales, 
when packed, will occupy less space, and be more 
secure against the weather in their passage to the 
place of export. 

7th. That in order to bring into operation the 
stimulus of private interest aid in promoting a 
public object, and at tho same time to obtain the 
advantage of European skill, industry, and enter- 
prise, the Government of India be authorised to 
grant to any British subjects, properly qualified by 
character, and by possessmg the command of capital, 
such quantity of unoccupied land as may be judged 
necessary or expedient for the establishment of a 
cotton plantation, the land being secured to the 
parties on lea^at a low quit-rent for a term of 
years, on conditiori^^ti^emg used for the cultiva- 
tion of this article. 

8th. That in the eyent'of any difficulty occurring 
in assigning Government lands of proper quality, 

* For instance, at Surat and Kalpeo on the Jnnaf^a, instead of Bombay 
and Calcutta. The Company’s cotton is at present half- screwed at Kalpee; 
and an experiment was made a fe\a years ago to complete the prObess of 
screwing at Surat; bu^the bale4 were reported to have burst, and the plan 
was abandoned. 1 cannot, howcveiv ^rsuade myself that, with the same 
materials and machinery, cotton canndt be screwed as well at Surat as at 
Bombay. — H. St.G. T. 
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and,, in, suitable Situations for this purpose, the 
Government he authorised to grant permission to 
such European British, subjects to purchase from the 
Zemini^i^ and others, or to rent for a term of years, 
any quaaitity of land not exceeding fiye thousand 
he gaits, which the, parties will undertake and engage 
to employ in the groudh of cotton. 

9th. Tliat the Governments of India be authorised 
to offer annual prizes for the production of the 
best cotton in the best merchantable condition, in 
quantity not less than one hundred maunds. 

10th. That the Governments of India be in- 
structed, generally, to afford every possible encou- 
ragement to jn’omote the trade in cotton, by freeing 
it from aU duties of cusfems* on transit and ex- 

A 

portation, by facilitating the means of internal 
communication, and otherwise obviating,* as far as 
possible, those causes of ^fel^ wliich tend to enhance 
the cost of the article, and to prevent British India 
from carrying on a successfi4».C(fl:npetitioh with other 
countries, and from supplying the mother country 
uith ^a raw material, cons’titutipg^'^e basis of a 
manufaotui’c upon which Imji^Commercial prosperity 
mainly .depends. 

* Cotton appears to have been charged wi& a duty of three-and-a-quartcr 
per cent, at Surat. A transit of twelve annas per maund is levied in our 
Bengal provinces; but the whole is drawn back on the cotton being exported 
to sea on British bottoms. This system may have some slight tendency to 
eiicou|age our shipping; but it leaves the Indian manufiicture subject to a 
high%c on the raw material ; and it idl^ moreover, a great disadvantage to 
the exporter to he compelled to advance thif ^iilty, and«to bo subjected to de- 
tention at successive custom-housee for the payment of the duty, for the 
Examination of the passes, and subsequently for the purpose of establisliing 
’ his right to Uie drawhack,~H. St.G. T. 
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[This valuable paper was originally published in 1836, in a volume of « Re- 
ports and Documents connected with the Proceedings of the East India Com- 
pany in regard to the Culture and Manufacture of Cotton-wool, Raw Silk, 
and Indigo in India.** There were few subjects to which Mr. Tucker directed 
his attention more earnestly and energetically than to that of the cultivation 
of Indian cotton. In a letter to Mr. Thomason, dated Sept. 17, 184 7c, he says: 
“ I have for a very long period taken a particular interest in the cultivation of 
cotton in India, esteeming it a great national object, and twenty years ago I 
submitted to the Court a little memoir on the subject; but it w'as overlooked 
and disregarded for some years, until the attention of the Board and of the 
British public was drawn to the subject. I have lately had a good deal of 
communication with Dr. Roylo, the American planters, and the merchants of 
Manchester, on the best means of extending the cultivation of the article, and 
of rendering it better suited to the purposes of the British manufacturer. 

There is a great diifcrcnce of opinion among the Manclicster gentlemen 
with respect to the species of cotton which will answer best. Mr. Turner (a 
leading authority) is of opinion that our Disi, or indigenous, cotton,- if 
careftilly cleaned and x^repared, will answ-er every purpose; ivhile Mr. 
Peel (another high autlioritj') confidently maintains that the cotton xjroduccd 
from the American seed will always command a decided preferenee. I would 
try both, until we arrive at some certain result. 

“ It is singular tliat I should, at this late period, after the lapse of nearly 
sixty years, be pursuing an object which attracted my attention as a boy, 
when residing in the Ilurriaul Aurung, in the district of Rujashahi. I sent 
to my little island of Bermuda from thence some of the seed of the Disi 
Kupas, with the model of a churki for cleaning it, on the idea that w'hat pro- 
rluced the beautiful fabrics of Dacca might enrich that island; but it 'was not 
found that cotton could be cultivated with advantage.” 

In another letter, addressed to Mr. Corncwall Lewis, under date Dec. 13, 
1847, Mr. Tucker observes: 

“ There is no question oita^ucU I feel that we arc stronger than on that of 
cotton. Nearly twenty year^||^|lj^k up the (iuestion, as involving a great 
national object, and I composed a Hnl^l^ioir ontlie subject, wdiich I believe 
you Avill find on the records of the IsM'll^^ndccd, the Board bestowed 
earlier attention upon it than my own colleagtM|i|^ whom it was for some 
years overlooked. But of late years we have used the utmost oKertions, and 
have incurred great expense, to extend the cultivation of cotton, id imprpyo 
its culture, and to introduce the species best calculated to suit our Ilome 
manufactures. We have sent out machinery, American planters, as instruc- 
tors to our agriculturists, and a variety o€ seeds from all quarters. 

“ The point which Mr. Bright is likely to moot, will ^e the expediency of 
reducing the rent, or tax, on cotton lands. The assessment is now mado on all 
lands according to their value; and we cannot compel the Ryot, or Zemio^r, 
to give a preference to cotton oultivation, nor can we lower the Government 
tax without recurring to the system of granting bounties, which, I should 
tliink, has been pretty generally exploded. 

** I explained these circumstances some time ago to a deputation of manu- 

VOL. !• N 
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facturcrs from Manchester, and Mr. Turner (the Iioad of the Association) 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied. 1 pointed out to liim that, if those inte- 
rested in the cultivation of cotton would proceed as our indigo manufacturers 
have done in J3engal for fifty or sixty years, they would experience no diffi- 
culties from the local government.” 

Writing again to Mr. Lewis, on the lOtli of February, 1848, Mr. Tucker, 
looking at the subject with the eye of a practised financier, wrote thus : 

“ Bnttliere is one point to which I w'ould draw your j)articular attention — 
the means of obtaining a remittance of four or five millions from India, as its 
tribute to the mother country. This remittance was secured heretofore, to a 
great extent, by means of our imports in tea; but one of the greatest diffi(Mil- 
tios which I anticipated from the change of system under the new Charter 
Act, had reference to the question of remittance. AVo now, indirectly, obtain 
a remittance through China, to a certain extent; but we have not been able 
of late to command the large supplies which are required to meet our Home 
expenditure . and unless encouragement be given to the productions of India, 

I apprehend that, in two years, or sooner, we shall I'ome to a stand, and find it 
impossible to draw from India that tribute wliich that territory has Jieretofore 
yielded to tlie niotluT country.”] 


INDIAN SUGAR. 

[AVritten in 1S23.J 

^ It is maintained ; 

1st. That it is inconsistent with the principles oi' 
sound policy to ('xclude by prohil)itory or exorbitant 
duties, lli(^ importation into tins country of raw 
sugars, the produce of any parLftf the Hriti.sh domi- 
nions, whotluu’ siicli sngaw^jb<^^e(piircd to supply the 
consumption of ou^^mi iiopidatioii, tu* to fuiiiish 
our refimws with^ffic raw material to enable tliciu to 
supply the foreign market with tlie article in its 
manufactured slid c. 

2nd. That the duty of thirty-seven shillings per 
cud. on East Tiidia sugai’s, boing equal to a tax of 
about 200 p<'r cent, on the prime cost of the article 
in India, is manifestly of this description, and has 
not only checked the importation of the finer sugars, 
the produce of British India., by subjecting the im- 
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porting merchant in many recent instances to a 
lumy loss, but has actually, in the case of the coarser 
sugars, operated as a prohibition, and lias excluded 
tliose sugars altogether from the British market. 

3rd. That it is not only inconsistent with the 
dictates of a wise policy to check the trade in this 
article from any part of the British domim'ons ; hut 
that to exclude the produce of a particular depen- 
d(iney, by the imposition of partial and unequal 
duties, for tlui sole purpose of fayoring the importa- 
tion of the article from some other quarter, is a 
manifest dtJparture from those principh^s of equal 
justice, to the bem^tit of wliich the subjects of thcs(} 
r(‘alms have all an equal claim. 

4th. That the adrlitional duty of ten shillings per 
ewt. imposed upon East India sugars, which is fm*ther 
uggraA-ated by levying upon those; sugars almost in- 
discriminately the duty of five shillings jicr cwt., 
payable upon cloyed sugars (although it is Avell 
knoAvn that the finest sugars from British India are 
very inlV;nor both in quality and value to the cloyed 
sugiu’S of the West Indies), is a ])arficil and unequal 
(ax, intended to favor a particulai" interest at the 
('xjiense of other important interests, and is not sanc- 
tioned by any pi-inciple of justiet;. 

hth. That, although the British Legislature should 
succeed in excluding East India sugars from the 
British market by prohibitory duties, this exclusion 
would but little avail the parties whom it is intended 
to favor, while those sugars can find their way into 
the mai’kets of Europe ; since it is perfectly certain 
that the price of the commodity in our own market, 

N 2 
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which, contains a large surplus for exportation, must 
he regulated, or he materially aifected, by the price 
which the article hears in the general market of 
Europe ; and that, consequently, while this attempt 
to confer a benefit on the West India interest seems 
little calculated to accomplish the end proposed, it 
is evidently calculated to alienate a valuable branch 
of trade — to give employment to foreign in pre- 
ference to British shipping — and to enable the 
foreign refiner, by supplying him with the raw ma- 
terial at a lower rate, to compete successfully with 
the British manufactui’er. 

6th. That, whether it be justifiable or not, in re- 
gulating our system of commercial policy, to make 
a distinction between Europesin British subjects and 
the natives of India, who, by the dispensation of 
Providence, have been placed for more than half a 
century under the dominion of Groat Britain, — this 
partial and unequal tax does imquestionably injure 
the property, and affect the interests of large numbers 
of British-born subjects, ivbo have claims to legis- 
lative protection, u])on grounds as strong and incon- 
tcstiblc as those which luive been urged, or can bo 
urged, by the proprietors or mortgjigees of estates in 
the West Indies, or by huy other class of British 
subjects. 

7th. That European British subjects who have in- 
vested their capital in houses, factories, and other 
buildings — in docks, machinery, and other immove- 
able property, and who can draw to this country the 
income of such property, and ultimately the principal 
itself, in no other way than by means of the produce 
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of India, are placed in a situation perfectly analogous 
to that in which the proprietors and mortgagees of 
estates in the West Indies describe themselves ; and 
have just ground to complain of those legislative 
enactments which, excluding the produce of India 
from the British market, virtually deprive them of 
the means of removing their capital to the mother 
country. 

8th. Tliat the income of British-horn subjects 
from capital in India, with the annual savings of the 
public servants and others from professional allow- 
ances and other sources, for which a remittance to 
this country is required, has been estimated at the 
sum of throe millions sterling per annum ; and that, 
assuming this fact, which is strongly corroborated by 
the difference which has long existed, and which stiU 
exists, between the amount of imports and exports in 
the trade of India and China with Great Britain, it 
M ould appear that the value of property, and extent 
of interest, held by Eurojiean British subjects in 
India, is not inferior to that held by their fellow- 
subjects in the West Indie§. 


1820. 

Imports into Great Britain , 
Exports from ditto • ^ . 


. £7,537,000 
. 1,998,000 


Excess of imports 

1821. 

Imports into Great Britain 
Exports from ditto 


£5,539,000 

. £7^62,000 
. 2,978,000 


Excess of imports . 


£4,584,000 


9tli. That the protecting duty of ten shillings per 
cwt., which was imposed for the first time in the 
year 1813, to favor the trade of the West Indies at 
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the expense of British India, has necessarily the 
effect of enhancing generally the price of all sugars 
in the home market ; and that, consequently, as far 
as West India produce is in question, it imposes upon 
the British consumer a tax, the produce of which 
does not tind its way to the public exchequer, but 
which is levied, without discrimination, not merely 
for the benefit of the proprietors of estates in the old 
colonics, who are known to be in a state of distress, 
but also for the benefit of Bemerara, and the other 
newly-acquired colonies, which can neither advance 
the sam(! plea of distress, nor pretend that they have 
acquired any peculiar rights on the ground of long 
possession. 

loth. That tliis forced enhancement of price in the 
home market is injurious to the British refiner, and 
tends to prevent his obtaining the su2)ply of tlie 
foreign market, while the drawback wliich is grantcid 
to comjicnsatc this disadvantage can be supplied only 
. by means of direct contributions from the Britisli 
public. 

11th. That tli(5 pai-tial and unequal tax already 
described, although more obviously affecting the 
British consumer and tlie capitalist who has occasion 
to di’aw liis funds troni India, is not loss injurious to 
the interests of the British manufacturer, who sees 
within his reach an extensive market I’cady to receive 
his cottons, woollens, hardware, and other ailicles, but 
who finds it impossible to extend, or to continue, his 
exportation in consequence of not being permitted to 
import, at a lair rate of duty, the raw produce of 
India in return. 
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12th. That, all conuuercc resolving' itself ulti- 
mately iuto a barter of commodities, an import duty 
may, and in certain cases must, have the effect of 
chcckuifj and altogether preventing exportatimi ; and 
that the enormous and imet[ual duty imposed upon 
East Indhi sugjirs, does notoriously tend to prevent 
tliat free interchange of the numuiactm’es of Great 
Bi'itain lor the raw produce of her Eastern posses- 
sions, wliieh is calculated to secm*o great and reci- 
procal advantages to the two countries. 

13th. That oven the agricultural interests of these 
islands are, exposed to injury by those injudicious 
('nactmeiits, which tend to check the exportation of 
British commodities ; since erxTy mcasui’c w'hich de- 
presses tile condition of the manuhicturer, duninishes 
his iiK'ans of consuming, and circumscribes his de- 
mand for the jiroduce of the land. 

14th. That the East India Com})any, who are 
under an obligation to furnish a remittance for a 
poilion of th(^ mtimsst of the teiTitorial debt, arc 
liable to incur, and have actually sustained, a heavy 
loss in consequence of th<! high iirotecting duties 
levied upon East India sugars ; and that tliis loss, 
which might have Ix.'cn avoided under a more cquit- 
:ibl(5 system of commercial regidation, has actually 
trenched upon a capital which may be regarded as 
national propciliy. ^ 

15th. That the East India Company, precluded as 
they have lately been from the importation of sugam 
to any extent, by i-cason of the excessive duties, have 
found themselves compelled to have recom’se to the 
importation of specie and bullion &om then* Eastern 
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possessions, as the only channel of remittance which 
was open to them. That upon this renaittance, 
amounting in the last year to the sum of about 
two millions sterling, a loss must be sustained of not 
less than tiventy or twenty-five per cent., — and that, 
if it shoxild he found necessary to continxie the im- 
portation of specie in future years, either for the 
pm’posc of enabling them to fulfil their engagements 
to the public creditors, or for the purpose of defray- 
ing the territorial charge incurred in this country to 
the amount of about one million and a half stcu’ling 
per annum, the loss must become of such magnitude 
as to affect the profits, or dividends, of the numerous 
body of individuals who hold an interest in the Com- 
pany’s stock. 

IGlh. That the exportation of specie from British 
India, a eounti*y which is not knmm to poss(!ss any 
mines of the precious metals, must, if continued 
upon a large scale, soon produce a scarcity of the 
circulating medium; and that such a scarcity, by 
lowering, as it prol)ably would do, the price of all 
consumable artich^s, the produce of the soil, must 
tend to create a difficulty in the realisation of the 
territorial revenue, and ultimately to reduce that re- 
venue in proportion to the diminution in the A’^alue of 
the produce of the land. 

17 th. That the probability of such a residt can 
scarcely be doubted by those who are aware that the 
land constitutes the chief source of revenue in India; 
and that, adverting to the fact of the gi’oss revenue 
of our Eastern possessions being now supposed to 
exceed twenty millions sterling per annum, and to 
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Imvc yielded in the last year, 1821-22, a not sur- 
plus of not less than two millions, it is manifestly 
an object of such vast national importance as to de- 
mand that it should not be placed at hazard by com- 
mercial enactments, oi’iginatmg; in a desire to protect 
and favor a particular interest. 

18th. That it is a solecism in political reasoning, 
and a proposition perfectly monstrous in a moral 
point of view, to maintain the right to exact the 
payment of a large annual tribuhj from a dependent 
territory, at the same moment that its j)roduee and 
manufactures, from which alone such a tribute can 
be paid, arc pereinjdorily excluded from the mother 
country by the imposition oi jnohihitory duties. 

19th. That even admitting lhat the Government, 
as lords paramount of the .soil, should succeed in 
realising the same revenue from the country, not- 
withstanding the fall of prices, the landholders and 
))(?asantry of our possessions in the East, ivho are 
under engagements to pay a iixed money-rent, must 
sutler from a diminution in the value of their raw 
j)roduce; and especially in the instance ol' sugar, 
which is repr(;scnted to be one of the most pi'ofitable 
articles of cultivation. 

20th. That admitting •further, that a scarcity of 
the circulating medium should not take place so as 
to occasion a sensible fall of prices, ihe persons en- 
gaged in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar, 
and other classes of industrious individuals, must 
suffei' from the exelusion of that aidicle from the 
home market; for, although it is quite true that 
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sugar will be grown in India while there is a demand 

for it in the general market of the world, it is l)y no 

means a slight injury to sliut it out from that market 

to which it Avould be sent in the natural course oJ' 

* 

tiade, and in which a rapid increase of consmnption 
may be expected to take place luider the influence of 
moderate prices. 

21st. That the prosperity of the trade from India 
generally depends in a great degree upon the admis- 
sion of sugar, since it is matter of notoriety that 
cotton-wool, raw silk, indigo, and other articles, con- 
stituting, as tlu'y do, a very light cargo, cannot 
safely be transported by sea without a certain pro- 
jiortion of d(?a(l w'eiglit ; and that, if sugai’ be ex- 
cluded, a poi'tion of tin* tonnage of every ship cai'ry- 
ing these light goods must either bo occupied with 
balhist, yielding no freigJit, or with saltpetre, an 
article which cannot be impoi’ted at pixjscnt without 
a heavy loss 

22nd. That the exclusion of East India sugars from 
the Eritish market lias consequently a tendency not 
only to divert the trade in that valuable article into 
a for<;igu channel, but jilso to force with it into 
foreign ports a portion of the cotton-wool, which 
forms the raw material of our most vjiluable nianu- 
facturi?. 

23rd. That yiosc deductions, which r(?ason and 
theory long sinc(! suggested, have lately been made 
manifest by actual experience ; and in no instance 
more remarkable than in that of coffee : — ^namely, 
that high hixes dry up the A'^ery som*ces of revenue. 
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and that mode;*ate impositions upon commerce are 
often more productive than the highest duties ; and 
that, applying these pi’emises to the case of sugar, it 
may fairly he pronounced that tlic apprehensions in- 
culcated of a decrease of revenue being the inevitable 
consequence of an equalisation of the duti(?s, are as 
little reconcileable with the deductions of sound 
reasoning, as they arc with the results of actual ex- 
perience. 

21th. That the argument founded upon the com- 
parative security and permanency of our possessions 
in the West Indies, is not entitled to more weight or 
attention, since it might easily b(i made to appear 
that our insular ])osscssions In the West, situated as 
they arc in the immediate neighbourhood of an as- 
piring and powerful state, arc much more exposed to 
the attacks of a foreign enemy than our extensive 
continental ])oss(;ssi()ns in the hast ; while the slave 
population of the; former, having almost before their 
eyes the example of St. Domingo, arc less to be de- 
pended upon, and are more likcdy to break out into 
dangerous insurrections tlmn the free native sulyccts 
of om* Indian Empire, who enjoy the inestimable ad- 
vantages of freedom, and who ha^ e hitherto been 
protected in their lights (with, perhaps, tlie single 
exception of commercial restriction), Avith a degree 
of care and solicitude cliaracteristic pf a benevolent 
and jiatemal Government. 

25th. That while a weU-lbunded reliance may be 
placed in the stability and security of our Indian 
Empire so long as that vast territory shall be admi- 
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nistered by a wise, just, and energetic Government, 
it is not intended, or wished, to conceal that it may 
be exposed to danger: tliat no may forfeit the attach- 
ment of the jieoplc upon which tjie very foundations 
of our empire rest : that they may be goaded by 
oppression, and irritated by injustice ; and that it 
ought, consequently, to be a primaiy object of the 
British Legislature to remove aU those commercial 
restrictions and prohibitions Avhich ai’e calculated to 
excite in the minds of our Asiatic subjects a sense of 
injustice — ^Avhich may alicimte tlieir aflwtions, and 
cause them to regard the domination of Great Bri- 
tain as a calamity rather than a blessing to their 

country. 

% 

26th. That the East Indian interest, far from 
wishing to extend to their felloAv-subjccts those op- 
pressm; restrictions on commerce of which they 
themselves liaA'c so much reason to complain, are 
ready and Avilling to co-operate Auth the West Indian 
interest in solicituig from the Legislature relief from 
any remaining restrictions and disabilities under 
AA'hich they may stUl suffer, and AAdiieh can be re- 
moved AAuthout compromising the general interests 
of the empire. 

27th. That the East Idtiian interest Avould most 
cordially and zealously concur with the West Indian 
inter('st in urging upon the British Legislature the 
expediency, and still moi’e the moral obligation they 
are under, of endeavouring, by aU justifiable means, 
to put an end as soon as possible to that unhalloAVcd 
and execrable tratlic-in human beings, which is still 
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carried on by some of the nations of Europe, and 
which constitutes the foulest blot in the history of 
the civilised world. 

28th. That Avhile the East Indian interest are pre- 
pared to deny and to disproA’^o the claims to a protect- 
ing duty set up by tlic West Indian interest on the 
ground of ^prescription, they arc ready and Avillmg 
to co-operate cordially with their fellow-subjiects in 
petitioning the Legislature either to substitute a mo- 
derate ad valorem duty on the importation of sugar, 
or to reduce the duties on East and West India 
sugars respectively to the rates* at which they stood 
in the year 1803 ; satisfied as they teed that these 
duties wei’e then regulated on juster principles, and 
that a rccuiTonce to them Arould, Avithout involA'’ing 
a sacrifice of the public rc;venue, atford(‘sseutial relief 
to those who are interested in tlu^ manufacture and 
trade in sugar, both in the West and East Indies, 
29th. Ibnally. I’hat Ai ith a vi(!AV to these st'veral 
considerations, it being apparent that tlu? high and 
umupial tlutiesat present levied on East India sugars 
do, in a gnnter or l(!ss degree, afi’oet the intiu'csts of 
the British consuincr — of th(5 Biutish inanu fact urea* 
— of the agriculturist — of all thos(‘ (‘ngaged in the 
trade and transportation ^af sugar, cotton, and otluu* 
articles from British India — of the British cajhtalist 
Avho has invested his fimds in India — of the land- 
owners and peasantry of our Eastern possessions — of 
the manufactiu’ers and merchants employed in carry- 

♦ Viz. — On Mnscoviido ... 20 shillings per cwt. 

£. I. white sugars . . 22 do. do. 

W. I. cloyed .... 2S-t do. do. 
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ing on tlie intomal trade of those iwovinces — of the 
Uvitisli and Indian slii]')onTiers — and, lastly, of the 
East India Company tliomselvcs, both from the largo 
interest which tliey hold in the produce of the soil, 
and from the oldigatioii they arc undfu* to continue 
the groat organ of I'omittance from India — it is the 
boumh'n duty of the Honorable Coui’t of Directors, 
of the^iCouit of Pi’oprietors of East India Stock, and 
of all others connected with, or taking an interest in, 
the welfare and pi’ospenty of Dritish India, to en- 
deavour, by all lawtul and justifiable means, to obtain 
the rejieal of an arbitrary and oppriissive -tax, which 
is not rceoncih'able either A\ith the views of an en- 
lightened policy, or with the dictates of impartial 
justice.* 

* Mr. 'ruckcr hnd loiij? boon familiar with this matter of Indian Sugar. 
As fixr back as 1 793-1)4 be wrote a treatise on Ihe subject, wliieh was embodied 
in Mr. Colobrooke’s work on Indian Agriculture, More tbim half a century 
afterwards lie was in dose communication with Lord George Ilenlinck and 
others oil till' important question of tho Sugar Duties, and was examined 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1848. He always insisted 
upon the necessity of eiieouraging the production of tliis article a.s a means 
of remittanee to the mother country. Writing to Lord George Boiitinck on 
tills subject in May, 1848, he said: “ I need hardly repeat that India can only 
discharge her annual tribute to the mother country, for a continuance, by 
means of her pnaineo and manufactures ; and if this country will not receive 
that produce at remunerating prices, the same amount of tribute cannot be 
realised. I liav(* slated that sugar appears to mo our most promising article 
of export from India ; but at the present prices in this market it cannot be 
exported with advantage ; and if the sujiply should cease, or he materially 
curtailed • which is certainly to be appiehended), I know not where a substi- 
tute is to be found. ^ . . . Again, I would urge, without presuming to 
point out the (juo mndo, that one of the greatest benetits which the British 
Legislature could confer on India and the East India Company, would be to 
encourage, by whatever means, the importation of sugar from our Indian pos- 
sessions.” 
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LORD CORNWAJiHS AXD THE REGULATIONS.* 

In llie year 1793, tlie Supreme GoverumcDt framed 
a code of regulations for the better administration of 
our Indian territory ; and by llegulation XLI., wbicb 
is, in fact, tlie keystone of tb.o code, it ivas jn’ovidcd 
that “ every rule or order that may l)f5 passed by the 
Govemor-Gimeral in Council, regarding tlie adminis- 
tration of justice! — ^tlic imposition or lei'ying of taxes, 
oi‘ of duties on conmuu’cc — the collection of the public 
revenue assessed upon the lands — ^tlui rights and 
tenures of tlie proprietors and cultwators of the soil 
— the prolusion of the Company’s investment — ^the 
manufacture of salt or opium — and generally all 
regulations atfccting in any respect the rights, per- 
sons, or pro])erty of the natives, or any individuals 
'.vlio may be amenable to the rrovincinl Courts of 
judicatiu’c, shall be rc'corded in the Judicial De- 
partment, and there framed into a llegulation, and 
])i*inted and published, as hereafter tlirected.” 

Lord Cornwallis, with that wisdom and foresight 
for which he was distinguished, was anxious, how- 

* From a paper on the Settlement of the North-West Provinces, written 
in 1832. 
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ever, to secure tlie rights and interests of our native 
subjects by something more binding and authorita- 
tive than an (niactment of the local GoA'^ernment, 
Ho was quite aware that the love of system, and the 
loA’^e of change, or fiscal cupiditj', might at some 
future period predominate ; and endanger, and per- 
haps overturn, the best and the Avdsest institutions. 
He accordingly, in concert with the able statesmen 
Avho at that time conducted the affairs of this coimtry, 
procured to be enacted by the British Legislature a 
clause ill the 37th George III., AA'hereby the code of 
regulations framed for the Prcsidi'ucy of ^Bengal in 
1793 Avas fully recognised and confirmed ; Avhile a 
general power of legislation Avas confiirrcd pro- 
spectiA’^cly upon the Government of India, in tia-ms 
the most distinct and .comprehensive. The A^ery 
words of the preamble to Kcgulation XLI. are 
quotiid ; and as it appears to me of importance that 
Avc should keeji in aucav this most important proAUsion 
of the Legislature, I shall transcribe in this place sec- 
tion 8 of the Act of the 37t]i George III., c. 113. 

“ VIII, And AAdicrcas ceidain regulations for the 
]>etter administration of justice among the native 
inhabitants and others, being AAitbin the provmccs 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, liaA O been from time 
to time framed by the GoA'einor-Ccneral in Council 
in Bengal ; an^ among other i*egulations it has been 
established and declared as essential to the future 
prosperity of the British •territories in Bengal, that 
aU regulations passed by Government, affecting the 
rights, properties, or persons of the subjects, should 
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be formed into a regnlar code, and printed with 
translations in the country languages, and that the 
gi’ounds of every regulation be prefixed to it>' and 
that the courts of justice -within the provinces be 
bound to regulate their decisions by the rules and 
ordinances -which such regulations may contain, 
whereby the native inhabitants may be made 
acquainted with the privileges and immmiities 
granted to them by the British Government, and 
the mode of obtaining speedy redress for any in- 
fringement of the same. And whereas it is essential 
that so wi§e and salutary a pro-vision shorQd be 
strictly observed, and that it should not bo in the 
poAver of the GoA’-emor-Gencral in Council to neglect 
or to dispense with the same : bo it therefore enacted 
that all regulations which shall bo issued and framed 
by the Governor-General in Council at Port William 
in Bengal, affecting the rights, i)ersons, or property 
of the natives, or of any other individuals who may 
bo amenable to the pro-vincial courts of justice, shall 
be registered in the Judicial Bciiartmcnt, and formed 
into a regular code, and printed, AAuth translations, 
in the country languages ; and that the grounds of 
each regulation shall bo i)rcfixcd to it ; and all the 
provincial courts of judicature shall be, and they are 
hereby directed to be, bound by, and to regulate 
their decisions by such rules and ordinances as shall 
be contained in the said regulations ; and the said 
Governor-General in Council shall amiuaUy transmit 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
ten copies of such regulations as may be passed in 
von. I. « o 
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each year, and the same mimber to the Board of 
Commissioners for the affairs of India.” 

It is not required by this enactment that the 
regulations of the Indian Government should re- 
ceive the sanction of the home authorities, in order 
to their becoming valid and effective. They are not 
placed on the same footing as those rules and ordi- 
nances which, under another provision of the Legis- 
lature, must be registered in the Supreme Comi; 
before they can take effect ; nor are they of the 
nature of certain other regidations, by which the 
Indian Governments are empowered to impose and 
levy duties of customs and other imposts at the 
three presidencies. These are not valid without the 
sanction of the homo authorities ; and for very suffi- 
cient reasons, because they imply the power to tax 
British commerce and British subjects. 

Blit Lord Cornwallis would not have secured ade- 
quate protection to the rights of our native subjects, 
if, in bestowing upon them good laws, he had not 
at the same time provided independent courts of 
justice for the administration of those laws. He 
did establish such courts ; and he rendered the oflS,- 
cers of Government, and the Government itself, 
amenable to their jurisdiction. My conviction is, 
that if this great bulwark had not been provided, 
the Permanent Settlement, as sacred a compact as 
was ever entered into by a Government, would not 
have endured to the present day. 
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PROPOSED REVISION OF THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM.* 

A very intelligent people enacted that the pro- 
poser of a new law should come forward with the 
terrors of death impending over him, and' in thus 
discouraging imiovation they acted upon the sound 
dictates of reason and experience. Change is in 
itself an evil. When any system has been once 
settled ancT established, habit comes in to its aid, 
smoothes away little difficulties, and reconciles 
trifling defects. It cannot then be disturbed with- 
out inconvenience, nor often without danger ; and 
he who would innovate should not only be fully 
satisfied that there is a certaia and a serious evil to 
correct, but he should also luwc the strongest 
grounds for presuming that the remedy proposed to 
be applied will remove it, or mitigate its effects. 

, It is matter of notoriety at present, not only that 
our system of police is veiy defective, but tliat our 
" whole judicial system is so encumbered and imwieldy 

♦ This paper is without date. It was written many years ago — ^perhaps 
about 1815. Many of tiic evils wdiich^it points out have boon amended ; at 
all events the system has been revised — ^for revision is not always amend* 
ment — and some of the changes introduced, on the abolition of the Provincial 
Courts (see Mr. Tucker’s paper on “ Our Revenue an^ Judicial Establish- 
ments”), had inherent defects of their own. It has been thought advisable, 
however, to insert the paper in the present collection, partly because it has a 
sort of histdrical value, partly because some of the remarks Which it con- 
tains are still applicable to the present state of things, and some of the sug- 
gestions it puts forth may still be studied with advantage. Indeed, a consi- 
derable portion of it might have been written yesterday. 

o 2 
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as to have become altogether inefficient. I will not 
uifdertahc to cxplam what is already knowm, nor 
is it material to trace the causes of defects with 
any other view than to discover the appropriate 
remedy. 

Many circumstances may have a prejudicial in- 
fluence upon the good order of society, and some 
of these may operate udthout impeachment of the 
system of police. Por example, the decay of manu- 
factures, the high price of provisions, the dishandmg 
of armies after the termination of war, &c., &c., may 
all tend to produce disorder; but such causes of 
derangement may be expected to have a temporary 
influence onlv. There arc other circumstances 

e/ 

wliich may he attended udth more permanent effects 
— the habit of gaming, the immoderate use of spi- 
rituous liquors, and generally, all immoral habits 
and practices. 

I myself am disposed to ’deduce very serious con- 
sequences from the increased and increasing use of 
spirituous liquors and drugs in these provinces ; but 
the large revenue at present drawn from the Abkarry 
will, I fear, operate as an msuperable bar to the 
adoption of any plan having for its object the cor- 
rection of this pernicious, practice. Indeed, when 
the use of a powerful stimulant of the kmd has once 
been generally adopted by a people, it is scarcely 
possible for a Government, acting upon the most 
benevolent principles, to eradicate the habit en- 
tu’oly. 

I win not undertake to examine the merits of the 
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experiment which was resorted to a few years ago, 
for the purpose of invigorating and improving our 
system of poKce; because men of greater know- 
ledge and experience* than myself have canvassed 
the plan, and after a very elaborate discussion, it is 
still vehemently condemned by one party, and as 
vehemently extolled by the other. I allude to the 
employment of Goindahs, or informers, as instru- 
ments of police. With respect to these persons I 
shall only observe that, as far as I had an opportunity 
of judging of their agency in the judicial situation 
wliich I formerly held, my testimony is decidedly 
against them. I regarded the emidoyment of Go- 
indahs as a measme pregnant with tlie greatest 
miscliief ; and I Avas satisfied that they Avere scarcely 
a less grievous burden upon the coAuitry than the 
bands of robbers Avhoin they were employed to root 
out. ^ 

I do not mean to assert that a magistrate sliould 
not look abroad for information, or that he should 
not employ instruments to obtain it. I object to 
those roving commissions which have been given to 
men of questionable and even infamous character, 
imder which they erect petty tribunals in the in- 
terior of the coimtry, spread alarm Avherever they 
appear, suborn eAudence by the most shameless 
means, conjure up oflenees which ha/rc no existence 
but in their own atrocious machinations — ^levy con- 
tributions from those who are rich enough to pur- 

I was employed in tlie'l Judicial Department during a period of eight 
years, but I hare long been detached from it.-^H. St.G. T. 
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chase off accusation — ^and finally, drag the indigent 
and helpless to^Jail, for the purpose of manifesting 
a merciless and mischievotis activity. 

These abuses are not the creation of imagination 
— I remember full well to have convicted a band of 
Goindahs of the most oppressive and criminal con- 
duct ; and if proof be required of the irregular and 
unjustifiable proceedings of those men, the public 
records will, I believe, supply it. 

The bands of Dakoits which infest the country arc, 
no doubt, a very serious evil ; but there is no de- 
scription of robber so formidable as the licensed firee- 
booter, who acts under the sanction of law. 

My attention, has, however, been directed chiefly 
to what appear to me defects in other parts of our 
system; and as these may, perhaps, be susceptible 
of a remedy, I shall venture to submit some propo- 
sitions for the consideration of those who have the 
deepest interest in promoting the public welfare. 

1st. Our provincial courts are ineflBlcient from the 
great length of the circuits — ^thc immense number of 
appeals, &c., &c.* 

2nd. Our district magistracy is inefficient from, 
the circumstance of the judicial officers being 
burdened with a variety of duties, civil and crimi- 
nal, and from these duties being encumbered with 
innumerable tod perliaps unnecessary forms. 

3rd. The judicial officers are in many cases incom- 
petent to the due discharge of their functions from 

* TRe proTincial courts were subsequently abolished by Lord William 
Bentinck. 
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want of experience, and from their possessing only 
an imperfect knowledge of the laiq^^iages, manners, 
moral habits, prevailing opinions and prejudices of 
the people, &c., &c. 

This ignorance of the moral qualities of the wit- 
nesses fircquontly disqualifies the magistrates foF 
judging of evid&ice, and prevents them from scruti- 
nising and exhibiting it to the superior courts in a 
shape to admit of those comts forming a satisfactory 
judgment upon it. 

[From these and other causes, upon wliich I shall 
not enlarge, the administration of justice*in Bengal 
is notoriously defective ; and as the difficulties which 
are already experienced may be expected to increase, 
it is to be appreliendcd that in the course of a short 
time the encumbered macliine will stop altogether. 
I am far from presuming to think that I could con- 
struct a better system but the simplest bystander 
may fortunately jjcrccivc, and seasonably remove, 
little obstinxctions, which, if allowed to remain, might 
embarrass and impede the action of the most perfect 
machinery. I will proceed, tiicn, to give a brief 
sketch of the modifications w^hich I think may with 
advantage be introduced into our piesent judicial 
system ; and I afterwards add such remarks as 
may be necessary for the purpose of explaining the 
grounds of the proposed alterations. • 
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JProvincial Courts. 

1st. I would propose that the provincial circuits 
should be discontinued, and that the criminal court 
should he constituted a tribunal for superintendence 
and revision. 

2nd. That the number of judges should be reduced 
to tAvo ; or, in the courts where there are now four 
judges, to three. 

3rd. That the proceedings of the district magis- 
trate shoidd be referred to this court for revision in 
all cases lA^here the punishment adjudged shall ex- 
ceed twelve months’ imprisonment, or fifteen strokes 
of the korah, or thirty strokes of the rattan. 

4ith. That the provincial court shall pass sentence 
without reference to the Nizamut Adawlut in all 
cases where the punisliment adjudged shall be short 
of death, or perpetual imprisonment, or transporta- 
tion for life, reserving only capital cases for the final 
decision of the latter court. 

6th. That the provincial court shall try all charges 
brought against any magistrate, judge, or collector, 
or against any public officer, or servant, employed in 
the district courts, whether civil or criminal, or under 
the collectors in their judicial capacity. 

6th. That the provincial courts shall entertain and 
try all suits in the first instance, when the value of 
the property contested shall exceed the sum of 1000 
rupe^. 

7th. That the provincial courts shall receive, try. 
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and decide finally all appeals from the district courts, 
when the value of the property litigated shall exceed 
100 rupees, and be loss than 1000 rupe^, the district 
judge deciding finally, without appeal, to the amount 
of 100 rupees. 

8th. That the provincial courts shall decide finally 
to the extent of 6000 rupees in suits brought before 
them in the first instance when the judgment xia^ssed 
in full cornTt may be^ unanimous ; but in such cases, 
the individual opinions of the judges shall be re- 
corded. 

9th. That an appeal be allowed in. all such suits to 
the Suddur Dewanny Adawlut when the judgment is 
not unanimous, and in aU cases where the value of 
the proj)crty contested shall exceed 5000 rupees. 

Zillah, or District Magistracy. 

10th. That the present judges and magistrates be 
constituted magistrates Only, the civil duties being 
otherwise provided for. 

11th. That the magistrates perform the circuit of 
their districts twice in the year, visiting the Tannahs, 
hearing complaints against the officers of police, and 
holding a session at the principal towns. 

12th. That the ma^strates hold a continued 
session at the Suddur, or head station, when they may 
not be employed on the circuit. * 

13th. That the police Darogahs be superseded, 
andrthe duties of these officers, with some modifica- 
tions, be committed to Zemindars and other respect- 
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able residents of the district, to be selected by the 
magistrate, and confirmed by the proyindal court. 

14th. That the salaries and establishments of the 
present Darogahs bo transferred to these liemindars, 
or other officers of police. 

15th. That the magistrate preside at all criminal 
trials, assisted as at present by a Mahomedan law- 
officer ; but that the verdict be given by a jury of 
natives. 

16th. That the magistrate at every session be re- 
quired to issue a Sunnud, or commission, appoint- 
ing five of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
district or town (Mahomedans and Hindoos being 
chosen indifferently), for the purpose of officiating as 
jurors in the trial of all criminal cases. 

17th. That these j urors be required to take an oath, 
or to subseribe the usual declaration, engaging them- 
selves to the true and faithful discharge of the trust 
reposed in them. 

18th. That the jurors be requhed to attend in 
court throughout the trial — that they bo- allowed 
liberty to examine the witnesses, and on the conclu- , 
sion of the proceedings be required to give in their 
verdict declaratory of the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner upon the whole, or upon any part of the 
charge. 

19th. That in the event of the jui'ors not being 
unanimous in then* verdict, the individuals be re- 
quired to deliver their opinions in writing, with an 
explanation of the grounds of such opinions ; and 
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that the court, to whoso decision the proceedings 
may be referred, be required to pass sentence up<m 
the verdi^ of the majority, if it be for an acquittal, 
or to mitigate the punishment at their discretion, if 
the verdict of the majority condemn the prisoner. 

20th. That, in cases where the provincial court, or 
Nizamut Adawlut, may have reason to believe that 
some palpable error has been committed in the course 
of the trial, or that the jurors have been tampered 
with — ^thesc courts be empowered to order a new trial, 
and, if necessary, to nominate a new set of jurors. 

21st. Tlxat after the verdict shall have been given 
and approved, the Mahomedan law-officer be re- 
quired, as at present, to deliver in a Futwab, ap- 
plying the law to the fact, but not embracing the 
proof. 

22nd. That the Court be empowered to take the 
opinion of the Mahomedan law-officer upon the 
competency of evidence, and other points of law 
which may arise out of the trial. 

District Civil Courts. 

23rd. Tliat in lieu of the present assistant judges 
and registers, a district judge be appointed in each 
Zillah and city, with a •salary of 1000 rupees per 
month, and liberty to appropriate the fees payable 
on the causes which may be decided by sthem re- 
spectively. 

24th. That the district judge be empowered to 
decide finally Jn aU suits for property not exceeding 
in value 100 rupees. 
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25tli. That the district judge he empowered to 
entertain suits for property to the amount of 1000 
rupees; but that an appeal be allowed to the pro- 
vincial court, when the value litigated shall exceed 
100 rupees. 

26th. Tliat one or more native commissioners, 
referees, or arbitrators, bo appointed, as at present, 
at the Suddur, or head station, of each district or 
city, with jurisdiction to the extent of twenty-five 
rupees ; but that the commissioners who are spread 
over the interior of the coimtry be recalled. 

27th. That an appeal be allowed to tJie district 
court from the decree of the commissioners; but 
that the judgment of arbitrators, nominated by 
mutual consent of parties, be final in all cases, 
unless corruption be charged against the arbitrators. 

Collectors* Court. 

28th. That the collectors of the land-reA-’enue be 
empowered to take cognisance of all suits between 
landlord and tenant, and between different land- < 
holders in cases of disputed boundaries, undue ap- 
propriation of crops, and other trespasses. 

29th. That the collectors be empowered to decide 
finally to the extent of 100 rupees; but that an 
appeal be allowed to the provincial court when the 
value of, the property litigated may exceed that 
sum. 

30th. That the collectors be empowered to nomi- 
nate commissioners, referees, or arbitrators, at the 
Suddur station, with jurisdiction to the same extent 
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as that which may be given to the same description 
of officers acting under the district judge. 

31st. That the jurisdiction of the revenue com- 
missioners be strietly confined to suits for disputed 
rents. 

32nd. That the eollectors’ court be rendered the 
depository of the revenue registers, and of all re- 
cords relating to disputed boundaries, the division of 
estates, the assessment of the public revenue, &c., &c. 

33rd. That the Canoongoes, or other officers, be 
appointed under the collectors to prepare and pre- 
serve tlie ^’OA'cnue registers, &c., upon the plan re- 
commended to Government by tlie JBoard of Revenue 
on the 15th November, 1808. 

3Mh. That these officers bo also craidoycd in pre- 
paring registers of all rent-free lands upon the same 
plan. 

36th. That an officer of record be constituted at 
the presidency, under the Board of Revenue, for 
the purpose of collecting, arranging, and preserving 
these registers upon the same plan. 

Explanatory Itemarks. 

If I were caRed upon to describe the prominent 
features of om* present judicial* system, I should 
say that it attempts too much — ^that it manifests 
everywhere a spirit of distrust — an^ that it mul- 

♦ I am far from wishing to cavil at this system, which, in my opinion, with 
all its defects, still possesses great merit. Its founder, Lord Cornwallis, 

I revered as a genuine patriot — a brave and able soldier—a statesman wlio 
acted always on principles of justice— anS, lastly, as a good and honorable 
man.— H. St.G. T. 
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tiplies checks and forms in such manner as to 
detach and fritter away responsibility, instead of 
fixing it in any particular quarter. 

The police Darogah apprehends persons accused 
or suspected, takes examinations, and sends them 
up with a long train of witnesses to the magistrate. 
The latter officer examines the prisoners, takes the 
depositions of the witnesses a secoild time, and if he 
see reason, commits. 

In many instances, however, this commitment 
does not take place until after the lapse of a consi- 
derable time; for the number* of persons appre- 
hended in some of the districts is so great that 
months must elapse before it comes to the turn of 
persons accused to undergo the necessary examina- 
tion. In the mean time they are crowded together 
in a place of confinement. If they be innocent, 
they Avill probably come out contaminated ; and if 
they be guilty, opportunity is given them to in- 
trigue with the low, sordid Vakeels, who hover about 
the criminal coui’ts, to tamper with, and perhaps to 
intimidate, tlic witnesses, and to support, by pequred 
evidence, some fictitious story calculated to discredit 
the charge. During this period the. prosecutors and''- 
witnesses arc detained at much personal inconve- 
nience to themselves. Their usual occupations are 


♦ At Nudtleah there arc, I understand, about 1500 persons in general 
under examination, and before their commitment or discharge can take 
place, they have already suffered a long confinement. This delay is in itself 
a severe grievance, and it is a punishment which every malignant character ^ 
has it in his power to inflict on the innocent. The Goindahs are well aware 
of the use which can be made of it to extort money.— H. St.G. T. 
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suspended, and Government is subjected to a heavy 
expense in providing for their subsistence. 

At the expiration of some months, the Court of 
Circuit appears at the station, and if the trial be not 
postponed to a futm’e session (which happens not 
unfrequontly), the prisoners and witnesses are again 
examined, and sentence is at length passed. But 
the fate of the "parties is not yet decided, if the 
crime be of any magnitude, for in this case the pro- 
ceedings must be referred to the Nizamut Adawlut 
(and, in some instances, to the supreme executive 
authority). Then the trial m reality commences ; 
and if no material error should have been committed 
in the course of conducting the proceedings in the 
lower comi;, sentence of condenmation or acquittal 
is at length pronounced. 

In a country where knowledge is generally dif- 
fused, and where the governors and the governed 
arc the same people, complex and artificial arrange- 
ments are not always attended with material incon- 
venience ; but when a foreign power, setting aside 
ancient institutions, tmdertakes to legislate for a 
conquered people, with whom it is only very ira2)er- 
fectly acquainted, the system which it may propose 
to substitute ought to Ije simple, intelligible, and 
easy of execution. Codes of laws have everywhere 
a tendency to grow ; and whatever they bo in their 
origin, they are liable, in the course of time, to shoot 
out excrescences which require to be pruned. 

But what, let me ask, is the great utility of the 
Courts of Circuit? Do they bring justice to the 
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door of the party injured ? Do they operate as a 
check upon the judicial officers ? or do they place 
before the eyes of the superior court, and of Govern- 
ment, a true and comprehensive chart of the moral 
state of the community? 

Tlic judges have to travel on each half-yearly cir- 
cuit a distance of from 600 to 1200 miles ; much 
time is occupied in performing tlill tedious journey 
in a country where there are no conveniences for 
travelling. They find at every station more busi- 
ness than they can possibly get tlupugh with case 
and satisfaction to themselves. It is hurried over ;* 
they cannot wait to consider how it may best be 
done, they are compelled to study how it be most 
speedily done. Trials are put off to the next session 
whenever a plausible reason can be foiuid for delay ; 
and the exliaustcd judge, if ho had leisure to look 
around him for information, would probably find all 
access to him barred in those instances where the 
misconduct of the district officers might render it of 
importance that he shoidd scrutinise the proceedings 
of the local authorities. 

I do not mean to assert that this description of 
the circuits applies universally. There are some 
distinguished exceptions, and the Circuit Reports of 
Sir H. Strachey, Mr. Stuart, and others, reflect honor 
on the service which has produced such men. These 
valuable documents are not, however, the offspring 

* I have heard of a judge of circuit conducting two or more trials at the 
saint time ! Is not this a mockery of justice ? Few of our judges have ^ 
had the advantage of a professional education, aiid^yct some arc found to 
attempt what Lord Mansfield never dreamt of undertaking 1 1— H. St.G. T. 
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of a hurried journey. They arc the emanations 
of reflecting minds ; and their chief value consists 
in the acute discrimination of national character 
which they manifest, in the judicious use and appli- 
cation of general principles, and in the laborious 
and accurate attention bestowed to trace effects to 
their true causes. These reports might have been 
produced equally well, if the same men had never 
moved beyond the borders of a single provmco or 
district. 

The judges of circuit, iu fact, do little more than 
perform the office of a grand jury, and by employing 
them in this manner as a sort of sifting tribunal, 
^\■c not only encumber and embarrass the execution 
of criminal justice, but wc deprive ourselves of the 
means of providing adequately for the administra- 
tion of justice in civil cases. 

The magistrates, assisted by a few intelligent 
natives, would jjerform the functions assigned to the 
judges of circuit with much better effect. They would 
labor every case while yet warm from the forgo — 
they n ould have it in their power to prosecute tlieir 
inquu'ies on the very spot where the crime may be 
committed — ^thoy would have better means of be- 
coming acquainj;ed with local circumstances, and 
•with the characters of the people placed under their 
authority — ^prosecutors and witnesses would not bo 
carried away repeatedly to a distance from their 
^omes, at great indonvenience to themselves and 
fdimilies — and the Government would not be sub- 
jected to a heavy expense in supporting them — all 

VOD. I. p 
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the mischief of delay would he in a great degree pre- 
vented — ^punishment would follow more closely upon 
the commission of crime, would he more striking and 
impressive, and would operate in the way in wMch 
it is most desirahle that it should always operate — 
in the prevention of crime. Prosecutors and wit- 
nesses would have less to apprehend, and the com- 
mmiity might ho brought to take a more active part 
in tlio prevention, and detection of otfenccs. 

But it may ho asked, ])erhaps, liow I can reconcile 
it to principle that the power of apprehending, try- 
ing, and punisliing, slionld he committed* to the same 
hands ? I reply that the cumbrous process which we 
have cstahlislicd is the fruitful source of those evils 
which I am anxious to sec corrected. There arc few 
temptations to corruption in the administration of 
criminal justice — conMcncc must in the end he re- 
posed in some quarter, and power must ultimately 
be committed to some hands, however scriqmlous 
wc may he in the selection. Tlic magistrates will, 
no doubt, he liable to error ; but if the dread of fall- 
ing into error is to operate as a perpetual check and 
discouragement, we cannot hope to accomplish any- 
thing good or useful. I do no^ propose to leave 
ovcrytlung to the magistrate — the Provincial Courts 
will remc his proceedings in cases of magnitude ; 
and to the li[izamut AdaAvlut will he reserved the 
power of passing final sentence whenever the verdict 
may adjudge death, or perpetual imprisonment, . 
transportation beyond sea. 

If it he absolutely necessary that the conduct of 
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the magistrates should be watched, and that periodi- 
cal reports of the state of the country should be sub- 
mitted to the Nizamut AdaAvlut and to GoA’^emment, 
the itinerant superintendents of poliee might be em- 
ployed in the performance of this duty. The Pro- 
vincial Courts, moreover, arc not so remote as to be 
precluded from the exercise of an efficient control 
OA’^er the conduct of the district officers ; and I have 
expressly provided that all complaints preferred 
against those officers and their seiwants should bo 
brought before the ProAincial Courts. By requiring^ 
also, tha^ ciVil suits of magnitude sliould 1)o brought 
in the first instance into those courts, they will be 
resorted to more frequently by tlie nath'cs, and be 
regarded generally as the central and superintending 
authority in the province. 

It may be supposed that in assigning the magiste- 
rial functions to the principal officer of the district, 
and in taking from him all ciAil jurisdiction, I haA’^e 
rather neglected the cml concerns of the people ; 
but I have been influenced by the considorati6n that 
it is of more importance to protect the person than 
the property of the subject, and that it is moi’e neces- 
sary to protect his property against open Auolcnce 
than against the less alamung attempts of fraud and 
dishonesty. The district judges Avill certainly be men 
of less experience ; but their jm’isdittion will be 
limited, and the Provincial Com*ts must be looked to 
as the great safeguards of property in aU cases where* 
from its magnitude, it could not be prudently en- 
trusted to inexperienced hands, or where, from the 
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same circumstance, it is liable to become tbe object 
of intrigue, and the exciting cause of corrupt prac- 
tices. 

Even now, in some districts, the judge is com- 
pelled often to suspend the exercise of his civil 
functions, and to give a preference to the duties of 
magistrate; and if the business of the Dewanny 
Court proceed at all, the parties are principally 
indebted to the labors of the Registers. 

I fear tliat I shall be suspected of an intention to 
revolutionise the natives, when I propose the insti- 
tution of juries ; but wo must not be misled by 
names. I use this term for want of some better 
designation; but I have no idea of recommending 
the trial by jury in these provinces upon the model 
of that established in England. I wish to employ 
the agency of natives in weighing evidence. We 
camiot assimilate with the people of this country — 
wc cannot enter into their characters, and wo cannot, 
therefore, judge correctly of their words and actions. 
An endeavour on their part to conform to our ideas 
frequently misleads them and deceives us, and ter- 
minates in the absolute perversion of evidence. But 
the difficulties which a British judge experiences 
from this circumstance Sre so clearly and ably de- 
scribed by Sir II. Strachey, in a letter which is 
quoted in the Eifth Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, that it is necessary only for me 
to refer to this authority. 

The jury should not be constituted a sort of 
standing tribunal, for in that case an opening might 
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be given for intrigue. The jurors should be changed 
frequently ; and, indeed, “ one of the best and most 
characteristic features of an English jury is, that the 
individuals composing it come to the performance of 
their important functions without any previous 
knowledge of the cases which they may be called 
upon to try, and without an opportunity being given 
to the parties to influence their judgments by the 
arts of intrigue, or by holding out to them improper 
inducements of any kind.” 

By employing a greater number than five jurors, 
we should only create confusion and prevent unani- 
mous verdicts; and by reducing the number still 
lower, we should place in the hands of a fcAV indi- 
viduals a more active kind of power, which would 
bo liable to be abused. 

Incompetent as we arc from circumstances to dis- 
tinguish and appreciate the true tendency and value 
of native evidence, another difficulty is superadded 
by the mode in which our criminal trials arc some- 
times conducted. The depositions of tlie witnesses 
are usually recorded in the Persian language, which 
few of the deponents tmderstand; and instead of 
taking oral examinations, the courts of justice not 
unfrfequcntly, I believe, are content to read in a 
translation the evidence delivered before the magis- 
trate, or the police Darogah. But, without insisting 
upon the difficulty (I might almost say, impossi- 
bility) of transfusing evidence with perfect accuracy 
£i*om one language into another, I must observe that 
written evidence can scarcely in any case be made 
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to answer the purposes of parole evidence. Every 
person who has had the least experience in judicial 
proceedings must be sensible that the countenance, 
the inannci*, and even the tone of voice of a witness, 
constitute essential points of evidence. 

We shall not, however, have advanced very far in 
the way of improvement by providing a more easy 
and expeditious mode of trial, if we do not at the 
same time provide for the apprehension of offenders, 
and for the suppression of acts of violence and out- 
rage. Nothing, I own, can be more difficult than to 
provide effectually for the protection of ‘the persons 
and property of the natives of the Bengal provinces. 
Theii’ habitations afford no defence ; they are little 
accustomed to the use of arms ; and the timidity of 
their character is such that tliey are rarely found to 
resist open violence. 

And what protection have we provided for’thcm ? 
The police Darogahs are absolutely useless as in- 
struments of police ; and sometimes, I fear, worse 
than useless. Tiiese officers arc usually selected 
from among the servants and dependents of succes- 
sive magistrates. They have been in the situation 
of Sircars or Jemadars, and in some instances, I 
believe, in offices still less respectable. The extmit 
of country committed to their charge is such as to 
preclude tlicu; superintending it generally in person ; 
and the number of Bm'kandanzes upon their esta- 
blishment is not sufficient to keep in awe the ban- 
ditti which infest almost every district. As far as 
my experience extends, it certainly has not furnished 
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me with any grounds for placing confidence in these 
oflicers, whom I generally foimd much more busy 
in fomenting domestic feuds and village disputes, 
and in bringing fonvard cases of adultery, and other 
offences against good morals, than in supj)ressing or 
resisting the more violent attcmjits against the public 
peace. 

I am aware that attempts have been made to em- 
ploy the agency of the landliolders in the Police, and 
I know that difficulties oppose the substitution of 
their agency for that of the Darogahs. The separa- 
tion of the ffalookdars from the larger Zemindarries ; 
the subdivision* of estates by sales, and in the course 
of inhei'itance ; and the misiranagcment or misfor- 
tunes of many of tlic ancient Zemindars, Avliich have 
terminated in the dismemberment of their large pos- 
sessions — are circumstances wliich have produced a 
great diange in the organisation of the native com- 
munity in the interior of the coimtry. Mr. Stuart, 
in one of his reports from Benares, lias well de- 
scribed this revolution, wliich has in reality broken 
the chain of connexion and dependency heretofore 
subsisting throughout the different gradations of 
society, and wliich has destroyed, or greatly impaired, 
the influence naturally attaching to the possession of 
extensive estates. 

To the ancient Zemindars have sijccceded a new 
order of landholders. Hindoos of various ranks and 
degrees, who, in the service of Europeans, or in the 

* As a member of the Board of Revenue, I strenuously opposed the prin- 
ciple of iiicilitating and promoting the subdivision of landed property; but 
my voice was overruled. — St,G. T. 
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pursuit of commerce, have amassed great wealth, 
which they find it advantageous to invest in landed 
possessions. These persons, although better ma- 
nagers than their predecessors, do not, in general, 
command that respect wliich rank and family usually 
bestow, and they cannot, therefore, exert with the 
same effect that influence which is a substitute for 
power, or power itself in a milder form. 

The separation of the Talooks, and the subdivision 
of the Zeniindarries, have caused the different estates 
to he intersected in all directions ; and this circum- 
stance would prevent our assigning Police jurisdic- 
tions to the landholders with that mathematical 
precision with which wc profess to describe the 
jurisdiction of the Darogahs. We cannot certainly 
form compact arrondissements, if wc confine the au- 
thority of the Zemindar to his own estate ; and if 
wo extend it over the lands of his neighbours, jea- 
lousies and dissension may be engendered. This is 
a difficulty, no doubt j but I think it will be neces- 
sary to encounter it, and that wc shall not succeed 
in effecting much improvement, unless wo employ 
the princii)al Zemindars, and assign them jurisdic- 
tion over the inferior estates in instances where, from 
contiguity or otherwise, the arrangement would be 
attended with public convenience. 

I am not at ja.ll confident that the plan of Police 
which I contemplate would be free from every 
inconvenience. What human institution is exempt 
from defects ? Some objections occur, undoubtedly, 
to the employment of the Zemindars as officers of 
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Police. Their authority may be abused; but I 
cannot perceive that we have any alternative. No 
other agency within our reach is likely to be suffi- 
ciently powerful and energetic ; and it is notorious 
that there is felt at present a want of that active 
power, which is necessary to quell turbulence and 
disorder, and to pi’cscrve the tranquillity of the 
country. The military power may occasionally be 
called out to suppress dangerous tumults; but it 
never can be advisable to use tliis power habitually, 
or on trilling occasions ; and, indeed, it is the most 
expensive* instnimcnt of Police to which a Oovcni- 
nient can well resort. 

It would answer little purpose for mo lo enter 
into more minute details on the projected plan of 
Police without knoAving whether the outline is ap- 
proved; nor shall I haA'c occasion to offer many 
remarks in explanation of my propositions Avith re- 
gard to the administration of ch'il justice. 

The multiplication of appeals is, in ray opinion, a 
serious evil. We are never cci’tain that the last 
decision Avill be more correct than the first ; but aa c 
are quite certain that a suit cannot bo passed 
through the ordeal of a court of justice AA'ithout 
much inconvenience. Tlie parties ai*c subjected to 
a heavy expense in every stage of the proceedings ; 
they lose what ought always to bo «f value — ^time ; 
and their attention is diA’^crtcd from useful occu- 
pations. The time of the public functionaries, 
AA^hich is the property of the community at large^ 
and which ought to bo a valuable property, is often 
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wasted unprofitably ; and the accumtdation of busi- 
ness becomes so formidable, that the judge, indus- 
trious as he may be, seeing no prospect of melting 
down the mass, is discouraged altogether from the 
attemi)t. We never work with cheerfulness and 
spirit when we see no end to the labor. 

In a largo proportion of the cases wliich come 
before oiu Courts, the appeal is prosecuted, not for 
the purpose of obtaining the correction of some 
notable blunder, but for the purpose of gaining timo 
— of evading the iinmcdiatc payment of just de- 
mands — or of cmbaiT'assing and distressing some 
personal advcrsaiy. TJio natives of these provinces, 
to whom the duel is little known, repair to om* 
com’ts as to the listed field, whore they may give 
vent to all their malignant passions. But should 
we encourage them in this perverted use of the 
forum ? In niy ojmiion, the combat should not bo 
allowed — ^I'epcatedly, at aU events. One appeal is 
surely sufficient in any case, and when we have 
obtained the solemn judgment, of two disinterested 
men, wo ought to bo satisfied. Errors will stiU be 
committed, I admit, as long as human wisdom is 
confined within narrow boiuids, and as long as 
Inunan passions have swayS but it is better that a 
few individuals should suffer injury from the mis- 
takes of a judges than that the whole community 
should bo harassed, and all the ends of justice be 
defeated. 

We have proceeded upon the benevolent notion of 
bringing justice to every man’s door, in constituting 
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petty tribunals throughout the country ; but instead 
of bringing justice, we have, I fear, brought lUiga- 
tion to the hut of the peasant. The natives of this 
country, from various causes, are prone to litigation ; 
and wo have, I think, acted injudiciously in giving 
them so many opportunities of indulging this spirit. 
The universal dispensation of justice may well bo 
regarded as the consummation of those great ends 
for which men unite in societies. We do not often 
reflect seriously upon the functions of a judge ; but, 
in truth, the being who is elevated to this station is 
commissioned by us to perform the office which can 
alone be perfectly executed by Omniscience itself. 
He disposes of property, cli&iacter, and life, and of 
that which is often more valuable than existence. 
I am aware that the business of life may be carried 
on without sublime theories; and that a Govern- 
ment, in nominating judges, must consider the 
practical purposes which these officers arc destined 
to answer ; but I contend that it is not prudent or 
safe to invest a great number of individuals with 
poAvers which are always liable to be abused. I 
have had no experience myself of the conduct of the 
native commissioners ; but I have frequently heard 
complaints of their proceedings, and they ought not, 
I think, to be entrusted with authority in situations 
where their conduct cannot be superintended by 
European agency. It is better tliat the lower classes 
should submit to trifling wrongs, or that they should 
be obliged to travel some distance in the pursuit of 
justice, than that numberless petty tribunals should 
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be domesticated among them, at the hazard of ex- 
citing and perpetuating discord. 

If it should be found that the courts proposed to 
be established at the head station of the district are 
not equal to the trial of the causes brought before 
them, I would suggest that the commercial residents, 
or other Europeans of respectable character, residing 
in the district, be empowered to try and decide suits 
for property to the amount of 100 rupees, in cases 
where their omi servants or dependents may not be 
parties ; or that native commissioners be appointed 
at the touTis where tlici’c are European residents of 
this descrij)tion, for the tidal of suits for property to 
tiio value of 25 rupees, witli liberty to the parties to 
appeal to the commercial resident. 

Perhaps the agency of these officers might also be 
usefully employed in some instances in the Police ; 
and tlioy might either he appointed justices of the 
peace, or bo invested ivith commissions to act under 
the magistrate. 

I own, however, that the greatest improvement 
wliich I anticipate in the administration of civil jus- 
tice, will arise from the employment of the collectors 
in the trial of revenue suits. One of the greatest 
mistakes which we committed in modelling our judi- 
cial system, was the abolition of the Maal Adawlut, 
or Collectors’ Court ; for of all the suits which are 
brought before oiu* tribunals, the most perplexing 
are those which involve questions relatmg to rent, 
and the boundaries of estates. 

Both landholders and tenants are alike unwilling 
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to excliauge written engagements and acquittances, 
the one expecting to extort something more, and the 
other hoping to pay something less ; and the judge, 
seeing himself without any evidence which can be 
depended upon, is compelled to decide at random. I 
felt myself so incompetent to adjust, in any satisfac- 
tory manner, a revenue accomit, that I was’ solici- 
tous always to induce the parties to refer their case 
to the arbitration of some native officer of the court ; 
d by taking a medium course between exaggerated 
•tensions on either side, it was sometimes possible 
satisfy *both parties. 

The collector, however, from his experience, from 
his liabits, from the greater leisure which enjoys 
in many instances, and from the assistance which he 
would derive from the revenue servants, must evi- 
dently be much better qualified to try such cases. 

It may be imagined that the rules pi*cscribed 
in section 13, Reg. VIII., 1791, in section 21, 
Reg. V., 1812, and also in Regulation VI., 1813, 
provide sufficiently for the speedy adjustment of re- 
venue suits ; but it appears to me that the references 
wMch the judges arc authorised to make to tlie col- 
lectors under those regulations, tend unnecessarily 
to swell the proceedings,' and that no material benefit 
will be derived from the employment of the collec- 
tors, miless they be empowered to decide, as well as 
to conduct summary inquiries. 

Still, however, the mere establishment of courts, 
well adapted as they may be to the purposes of jus- 
tice by the nature of their constitution, will not be • 
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found sufficient if those courts cannot command good 
and satisfactory evidence. It is matter of general 
complamt tliat the testimony of those among the 
natives who most frequently appear in our Com*ts, 
cannot ho confidently relied upon ; and I fear that 
tho evil lies too deep for any remedy which I could 
apply, for it is to be referred to the moral character 
of the people.* 

All we can hope to accomplish is to supply the de- 
fects of this ci’idencc in particular instances ; and 
with this view I have proposed tho re-establishment 
of the office of Canoongo, upon the plan Submitted 
to Govemiucnt by the Board of Bovenuo in 1808, 
when I held a scat at that Board. 

The utility, and I might say the absolute neces- 
sity, of maintaining an office of record for the 
purpose of registering transactions relating to the 
landed property of the country, must bo apparent ; 
although the office of Canoongo had, I believe, dege- 
nerated, and was, probably, in different mstances 
perverted. 

* 1 slioiilil }iayc added, in justice to tlus people, that their defects arc lobe 
traced to the defects of their goyernment. Talschood and fraud arc but too 
often resorted to by the weak against the strong. The people of India have 
many redeeming virtues. — II. St.G. T. ^ 
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[Written in 1827.] 

The “ Puncliayct” lias boon tried under more than 
one form ; and it has been very generally rejected by 
those very parties to whom it was offered, under an 
impression that it was coveted by them as the greatest 
possible boon. Experience has, in fact, established 
that which I’eason might safely have predicated with- 
out an e^criment : — ^namely, tliat the vague and 
undefined project resorted to for settling disputes, 
under the denomination of “ Punchayct,” is alto- 
gether unsuitable to the present state of society in 
British India. 

If by “Punchayct” be meant a system of volun- 
tary arbitration, no reasonable man ean object to it ; 
and the resort to this mode of arbitrament in civil 
cases, is both sanctioned and encouraged by the 
Bengal regulations of 1793. 

If, under this name, we propose to give our Eu- 
ropean judges the aid of native assessors, or of a 
native jury under certain modifications, this is a pro- 
position which may merit consideration ; but which 
has not yet been brought forward in any distinct or 
debateable form. I, myself, am far from meaning 
to contend that useful auxiliaries may not be em- 
ployed in our European courts ; and still less am I 
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disposed, to exclude native agency from the adminis- 
tration of justice. It is largely employed at present ; 
and I p,m willing to hope that, under judicious 
checks, and a vigilant superintendence, the native 
Moonsiffs will, by-and-by, be found very fit and un- 
objectionable instruments for dispensing justice ge- 
nerally to their countrymen. If, on the other hand, 
it be proposed, either wholly or partially, to dis- 
pense with our European courts, and to substitute, 
under the designation of “ Punchayct,” an assembly 
of natives, taken promiscuously from the mass of the 
people, for the administration of justice, then, I say, 
we must bo prepared to maintain that the uncertain 
dictates of private judgment are to be preferred to 
written law ; and that untutored men are as likely 
to take a clear and comprehensive view of difficult 
and complicated questions as men who have been 
trained by education, study, and professional habits, 
to the examination of such questions. Such assem- 
blies of friends and neighbours in a rude state of so- 
ciety, where the objects of contention ivere few and 
wortldess, would naturally be resorted to, and would, 
no doubt, be perfectly competent to compound and 
settle petty disputes ; but this is not the condition of 
society at present in the greater portion of British 
India. The people have Avritten laws : they possess 
property : that property is liable to contracts of va- 
rious kinds ; and it is liable ultimately to be claimed 
Ijy heirs upon various and dissimilar grounds, ^d, 
let ipe ask, could an enlightened Government say to 
.this people — “ Go, assemble, your neighbours, and let 
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them settle your disputes in the best manner they 
can ; for written laws are unnecessary, and courts of 
justice are a nuisance.” (?) 

I am not one of those who would msh to apply 
the same machinery to aU purposes and imder all 
circumstances ; and if I could find, in any part of 
our territory, those respectable patriai’chs whom the 
imagination of some writers has created, able and 
willing to dispense impartial justice to their country- 
men with the aid of a little %dllage council, I should 
readily achuit that, in such situations, the more ela- 
borate fornts and process of our com’ts might well 
be dispensed with. Eut the advocates of “ Pun- 
chayet,” ajid of “ Native Institutions,” are apt to 
overlook entirely one great consid(;ration — ^namely, 
tlic total and obvious inadequacy of sucli an in- 
stitution as a protection to the pcojde against 
Gooerniiienl and its officers. Let it be admitted 
that neighbours may arbitrate bet^Ycen neighbours ; 
but no inconsiderable portion of the injuries sulfered 
by the individual originate in the acts of the con- 
stituted authorities ; and Avho is so ignoi*ant of the 
people of India as to indulge a hope that a “ Pim- 
chayet,” or assembly of natives, can be rendered an 
efficient instrument to guard the rights of the sub- 
ject against tho encroacliments of power and official 
oppression. It was one main object of the Regtda- 
tions of 1793 to establish such a safeguard, and to 
interpose between the Government and the people 
an independent authority which should fairly and 
fearlessly decide between them. This authority itself 

VOL. I. Q 
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is controlled and directed by written law, promid- 
gated to tlic people in tbeir own languages. The 
system has niu^uestionably operated to curb violence 
and ivistrain injustice ; and it is infinitely toJbe pr(!- 
’ ierred to the state of anarchy whicli had previously 
existed. 

I cannot for one moment believe that the en- 
lightened members of the India Board can contem- 
plate a return to this stab; of barbarism, under an 
anxh;ty to preserve to the natives their r(;j(;cted 
“Punchayet,” or other forgotten institutions; and 
T do regret that the Board should leer any unwil- 
lingness to meet and try tlie great question of Indian 
judicature, now that our difierent theories can b(; 
submitted to the safe t(;st of experience, and that 
landmarks have been obtained to enable us to 
legislate for the people of India not merely u])on 
those general ]n*ineij}les which the statesman may 
sometimes apply too indisen'minately, but upon tlu; 
knowledge acquired by us of the wants and wishc:-, 
of the people themselves. 
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[ Under this general head -will be given a selection from Mr. Tucker’s 
nunu'roiis papers relating to the Native States of India, the external relations 
of the British-Indian Government, and the wars in which we have recently 
))rcn engaged. The selection may be advantageously introduced by some 
passages from the unfinished work, quoted at tlie commencement of the collec- 
tion, including » brief historical retrosi)cct illustrative of the extension of our 
Indian Empire. 1 


GENEKxVL KEMAllKS. 

AVe are connected Tvilh the Tsai ire States of India 
in a variety of ways, and some of our relations with 
tlieni b(*ar a pcrph'xcd and embarrassing ebaracter. 
Tt woidd be necessary to travel through a series of 
treaties,* in themselves extremely complicated, in 
order to show the precise situation in Avhicb we stand 
towards the different powers; but as this cannot be 
attemjited at present, soractliing wiU be gained by 
distributing those powers into classes, distinguished 
by some marked feature in the natim; of our con- 
nexion with them. 

In the first class are included those states which 
enjoy real independence, and exercise s<?rcreign rights 
within their own territory, without any interference 
on our part. 

* The collection of Treaties with the Native States, pi^blished in 1812 , 
should be consulted by those who study the political history of British India. 

Q2 
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2iid. Those states which enjoy a nominal sove- 
reignty and territorial possessions, held ^der a 
guarantee of military protection on our part. 

3rd. Those powers acknowledged to possess a bene- 
' ficial interest in territories which are under our im- 
metUatc control and management. 

4th. Those powers who have lost their territorial 
possessions, and arc now become mere dependents 
upon the British Government. 

Our relations with the independent states do not 
inA'^olvc any questions of peculiar difficulty. It is our 
interest to presciwe ndth them a good understanding 
as neighbours, to maintain peace imdisturbed ; and 
w(; have no motive for forming a closer connexion 
with them, except in the possible case of a European 
power harboring designs Avliich it might be our 
common interest to oppose. We do not covet their 
territory — avc arc already encumbered Avith a larger 
domain than avc can successfully manage. The threxi 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Benares, are of more 
A’^aluc than the rest of our AAndoly-extended eininrc ; 
and if they were insidated, or jn’otected by an im- 
penetrable barrier, we should be richer by being 
confined to this om* first great acquisition and best 
possession. 

The injunctions of the Lcgislatm’e all breathe the 
genuine spirit of peace, and arc intended to enforce 
a constant regard to the obligations of justice and 
good faith. The iiolicy of the Court of Directors, 
and of the controlling authorities of his Majesty’s 
Government, has always been pacific, and for plain 
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and obvious reasons — ^wars arc invariably attended 
with a Ifirgo expenditure of money, and are gene- 
rally followed by financial embarrassment. The ex- 
tension of territory seldom produces an increase of 
revenue eommensuratc with the increase of charge;, 
and the empire of India, from its very magnitude, 
not only brings with it duties difficult of execution, 
but, like other enormous masses, it may be in danger 
of falHug byits own weight. 

How, then, it may be asked, have our Ooveraments 
abroad been led to pursue one uniform career of 
conquest, m defiance of the solemn injunctions of 
the Legislature, and in opposition to the dictates of 
an obvious policy ? Since it was our interest to be 
moderate, and just, and forbearing, how has it hap- 
pened that we have encroached upon all our neigh- 
bours, and finished by absorbing the possessions of 
all Avlio come into contact Avith us into one immense 
dominion ? 

When the ball has received its momentum, the 
hand can no longer arrest its course. The British 
tloA’^ernment aams propelled onAvards by a powerful 
impulse, and somothnes advanced because it was 
not safe to retreat, or OA’^en to remain stationary. I . 
mn unAvilling to take a larger i^etrospect ; but it may 
be useful to trace the origin of the wars Avhich have 
taken place since the administration t>f Lord Corn- 
wallis. 
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HISTOB.ICAL RETROSPECT. 

*■ 

The first Mysore war, which commenced in 1789, 
was undertaken for the protection of an ally, the 
llajali of Travancore ; and it terminated, after a 
fierce and protracted struggle, hy the defeat and 
humiliation of Tippoo Sultan, who was compelled to 
sacrifice a moiety of his territory to the allied powers 
— ^the Nizam, the Mahrattas, and the British Go- 
vernment. 

But tJie son of Uyder Ali, with an instmetive 
hatred and dread of the British name, railiiKl again, 
and, in 1798, endeavoured to obtain support from an 
European power, just at the time when Lord Wel- 
lesley, who Lad wdinessed*the terrible energy of the 
revolutionary Government of Prance, assumed the 
administration of India. 

The conduct of the Mysore ruler was weak and 
absurd ; and if his moA'^ements had been unconnected 
with other circumstances, his hostility would hav(‘- 
been httlc calculated to excite serious alarm. But 
a French paidy had obtained the ascendancy at llu; 
Com’t of the Nizam of the Dekhan, and were in 
military occupation of the country, while another 
French leader. General 'Perron, the successor ol* 
General du Boigne, governed, in the name of Sin- 
diah, the districts around the imperial cities of Delhi 
and Agra, and a large portion of the Uiiper Doaub, 
or cotmtry lying between the Jumna and Ganges, 
and immediately bordering upon the territoiy of 
Oude, which we were under engagement to protect. 
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Egj-pt was not known to have been invaded at 
the time; but the Governor-General, abimdantly 
alive to the danf'crs of Ereuch influence and power, 
determined to anticipate the threatened movements 
of the Sultan of Mysore; and, in one brief cam- 
paign, the usurpation of the short-lived dynasty of 
llyder was annihilated, and the ancient Hindoo Go- 
vernment restored. 

By another masterly operation the Eriaicb party 
at Hyderabad was ovci’awtjd and sup 2 )rcsscd, and 
military occupation of the country was assimicd by 
a British f<5rce. 

In thes(i instances it would b(; unjust not to achnit 
that oiir Avars were undertaken to avert a great and 
impending danger ; and that eoncjiu^st, and extension 
of territory, altbougU contemplated, no doubt, as a 
eonse(iuence, Avas not proposed as a primary object. 

But General Perron and a Preneh corps remained ; 
and by the cession of toi*ritory Avbieh Avas made to 
us by the Vizier of Oude in 1801, our frontier 
touched the Amy border of Sindeah, Avho, by means 
of his European oflicers, bad disei])Lined a formi- 
dable army upon the model of those of Europe. 

Hero again was presented a state of things calcu- 
lated to produce political *uneasincss. The danger 
was unquestionably very much diminished since the 
subjugation of Mysore, and the dispersion of the 
French party at Hyderabad ; nor can the command 
of armies and the mere possession of power, without 
the manifestation of hostile designs, be assumed as 
a legitimate groimd for Avar ; but it may be fairly 
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contended that th(5 co-cxistence and proximity of a 
IVencli and British force, maintaining a peaceful 
attitude, on the plains of Ilindoostan, was scarcely 
possible while the two nations were waging a des- 
perate struggle for national independence in every 
quarter of the world in which their arms could 
penetrate. 

The campaigns of 1803 and 1801 left the power 
of Sinclcah and TIolkar in much the same condition 
as that of Tippoo Sultan after the dismemberment 
of Mysoj’o by Lord Cornwallis. I'he Mabratta had 
cast away the suord and the lance, the Appropriate 
arms of the predatory honseman, which liad I’cn- 
dered him so formidable; and tying himself, as it 
were, to umncldy artillery, in imitation of a people 
much more advanced in the science of war, he 
yielded to the skill, discipline, and valor of his 
opponent. II is armies were overthromr and crushed 
— his countvv was subdued, and the districts around 
Delhi and Agra, and the Avhole of his possessions in 
the Doaub, became the spoil of the conqueror, and 
gave a wider range to British domination in Ilin- 
doostan. Our frontier advanced bevond the Jumna, 
and the military outposts of Loodiana and Bewariy : 
the formci’, on the banks* of the western branch of 
the Indus, brought us mto the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Seikhs, the Jaats, and Bajepoots of 
Central India. 

After the tiTinination of the war with Sindeah 
and Ilolkar, Ilindoostan enjoyed a longer repose 
than usual, and there existed a political calm, wliich 
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lias been most unjustly aseribed to a timid and tem- 
porising policy. The prudent and unostentatious 
Government of Lord Minto ivas engaged in tran- 
quillising and composing the elements of discord, in 
circumscribing our political engagements, and in 
restoring order to our finances ; and, in regard to 
the last of these objects, his lordship’s administra- 
tion, it will be admitted, was eminently successful. 

The Marquis of Hastings took charge of tlic 
Government in 1813, and maniftisted, at a verv 
early period, that liis views of our foreign policy 
differed v^idely from those of his immediate inede- 
cessoi's.* lie was (ividently impressed with the 
opinion that the absolute supremacy of the llritish 
poAver throughout India must be maintained, and 
that the Native States must be united in one great 
federative league, under a supremo head, which 
should control and protect tlu'm. 

This broad scheme of j)oliey, Avhich has found 
some strenuous advocates, is very much in imison 
with tliat ndiicli ivas for some time suecessfidly pur- 
sued in Europe by the late ruler of France. The 
ostensible object Avas to organise the great family of 
nations, and to promote imiversal peace and har- 
mony; but the plan necessarily invoh'cd the sa- 
crifice of national independence, and, although it 
seemed to embrace a multitude of arrangements, it 
AA'as perfectly simple in its own nature, and rc- 

* I do not think it necessary to refer to his lordship’s minutes and cor- 
respondence, in which this opinion is expressed. It is throughout maintained 
and acted uiwn. — II. St.G. T. 
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duciblc to one single proposition — ^the establisliment 
of the well-meant despotism of a powerful state 
over all its weaker neighbours. 

The attention of the Governor-General was first 
directed to the Goorka state of N(^paul, Avith Avhich 
some l)ordcr questions had arisen, as border ques- 
tions Avill arise between states avIiosc frontier is ill- 
defined. The tract of forest land at the foot of the 
hills had long continu(;d a common barrier, of litth^ 
value otherAvise to either party ; but as cultiA'^ation 
advanced, the lands became of more A alue, the Ze- 
mindars and others on the border ])ushe/d foiward 
tJieir cultivation and intersected the forest in dif- 
terent directions, until their possessions were iiiter- 
mingled, and disputes arose among them and the 
officers of police stationed on the frontier. Them 
adA'orse claims and petty conflicts, Avhich had long 
l)(‘en disregarded, as insufficient to call for or justify 
a national war, finally produced a resort to arms. 

The valley of Kepaul had been deemed inaccessible 
to a regular army, and the country was dedended by 
a brave and sturdy race of mountaineers. Oui* Imst 
eiroi*ts to penctrahi were far from successful, and the 
service was so new and ditficidt, that much dis- 
eouragernent for a time *cxist(*d; but the perse- 
verance of ]jord Hastings, seconded by the s kill of 
tluj general and the A^^lor of the troops, at length 
])rc\'ailed, and succeeded in planting the British 
banner on the snoAvy regions of the llimalyah. The 
spirit of the Goorka AAns subdued, and our northern 
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frontier was advanced into the mountain range by 
the acquisition of the province of Kumaon. 

I do not pretend to the office of hestoiving praise 
or censure ; but it is impossible not to be struck 
with the unwearied industry with which Lord Has- 
tings prosecuted liis researches, and collected in- 
formation and materials relating to the couhtries 
which were destined to become the theatre of his 
military operations. Even a civilian may be per- 
mitted to admire his military dispositions, his ex- 
tensive combinations, the foresight and care with 
which ho ’provided against contingencies and re- 
verses, and his unshaken fortitude and perscv(;rance 
in the prosecution of his dc'signs to a suce(?ssful 
issue. How sad a contrast was shown in the late 
Burmese war, which Avas apparently undertaken 
Avithout plan or preparation, and Avhich was fertile 
only in the display of that military proAA Css in the 
tkdd, for which the sirmy of India has been so long 
distinguished. 

The Malu'atta campaigns of 1817 and 1818 soon 
followed the Avar of Ncpaul, .and jiroduccd the usual 
result — an extension of territory as the fruit of 
military success. 

A horde of freebooters, linder the well-knoAm.de- 
signation of Pindarries, had groum up from the weak- 
ness or connivance of the Mahratta states, and had 
established themselves in the districts bordering on 
tlie Nerbudila river under different chiefs, who di- 
rected their movements and exercised an irregular 
authority over them, Avithoutthe character or respon- 
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sibility of a recognised Govemracnt. Their numbers 
had greatly mereased ; their force assumed a more 
organised appearance ; they had become the scourge 
of the neighbouidng country, not sparing even the 
territory of the Peishwah himself ; and they at length 
carried their audacity so far as to invade the British 
territory on the coast of Coromandel (or Northern 
Sircars), where they pillaged and devastated the 
country, and inflicted the most grievous calamities 
on the miserable inhabitants who happened to bo 
within the range of tlicir desolating course. Tliey 
even menaced the rich provinces of Beliar and Be- 
nares, which had not known the footsteps of an 
enemy for half a century. 

At an early period, the Marquis of Hastings 
opened negotiations with the Newaub of Bhopal, and 
with a nativ(i chief, Avho had pretensions to the prin- 
cipality of Saugor, as these; districts were considered 
to aflbrd good military positions, or a sort of conve- 
nient fulcrum, from Avhence avo might sweep aAA’^ay the 
pestilent banditti, VAdioso enormities could no longer 
be tolerated by a Government Avhich affected to 
secure protection to its subjects. 

But several of the Mahratta states had claims upon 
Bhoj)al, and none of them AA'^cre probably friendly to 
a moA'ement Avhich AA'Ould place a British force in the 
very heart of their territories, while this force, by 
breaking their line of communication, must afford 
great facilities for the prosecution oi^ hostile designs, 
should such be contemplated, against the different 
Mahratta powers of the Bokhan and Central India, 
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It is not to be doubted that the jealousy and fears of 
the Mahrattas were excited ; and that, far from being 
disposed to co-operate with us in the suppression of 
the Pindarries, they dreaded much more the conse- 
quences of that success, which must liavc brought 
us into their more immediate neighbourhood. 

These feelings soon produced an explosion.' The 
Peishwah and the llajah of Jfagpore, apparently by 
a concerted and simultaneous ctfort, attempted to 
oveiTiower and destroy the subsidiary force stationed 
in the vicinity of the two capitals of Poonah and 
Nagporc; *and no common exertions could liavc 
Avardod off the insidious attack, or bai'c averted the 
calamitous consequences which must have atlended 
its succ('s.s. But the energy of the British residents, 
and the steady and unconquerable fortitude of the 
troops, baffled the attempts of the enemy, and 
afforded another singular illustmtion of tlui supe- 
riority of discipline over the force of numbers. 

The campaigns of 1817 and 1818, which embraced 
a very extensive line of ojicrations, terminated in the 
captivity of the Peisluvah, in the conquest of his 
cajiital and country, in the fliglit of the llajah of 
Nagpore, and the total abandonment of his terri- 
tories to the British poifer. The remnant of the 
ancient family of Sattara, which had once reigned as 
head of the Mahratta confederacy, wa» released from 
confinement, and assigned a principality ; the state 
of Nagpore, circumscribed in extent, was re-esta- 
blished and restored to the next heir ; and the British 
Government appropriated to itself such portion of 
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the conquered countries as seemed to he best calcu- 
lated to consolidate its power, and to give it a more 
decided and undisputed ascendancy, as the supremo 
head of the nations of India. 

It is impossible to look liaek witiiout astonishment 
upon the rapid, yet regular progress of om* advances 
towards this elevated station. I’ortune seems to have 
attended us in every stage of our cai’cer ; hut fortune 
is a convenient term for (jxpvessing that v^'hich residts 
from wisdom, energy, diseii)liue, science, sldU, and 
military viriue. 

The o(^clq)ation of JMsdwa, and the other arrange- 
ments consequent on the overthroAV of tlie fedci’ativc 
union of the Mahrattas, brought us into a direct and 
intimate connexion witli the Kajpoot states of Cen- 
tral India, as -well as the great feudatories of the 
Dekban, and gave full sco])e to the project of Lord 
Hastings for establishing British .siq)rcmacy in tlu‘ 
East. 

The llajpoots, although among the bravest of tlu' 
brave, bad becoim; trilnitaries to the Mahrattas, and 
bad suU'ercd gn'evous oppressions from that rapa- 
cious pcoide. The states, from being divided into 
principalities, could not resist singly the Mahratta ; 
and there existed no bond of union among them of 
sufficient force to induce them to combine for their 
common defeuce. They could not even repel the in- 
cursions, or resist the exactions of the Afghan 
adventurer. Ameer Khan, who, although nominally 
in the service of Holkar, had assumed the indepen- 
dence, and pursued the lawless career, of a Pindarry 
chief. 
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Having succecd<M to the station and pretensions 
of the Mahrattas, we soon entered into treaties of 
friendvship and alliance with JiU the llajpoot states : 
— Joudpoor, Oiidipoor, Jyepoor, Kotidi, lioondee, 
Ivirawlce, Eikancer, Jessulinecr, Kishenghur, Doon- 
gurpoor, BanswaiTah, and Purtahghiir. 

[The historical sketch, it is to be rcgretled, closes here. It is taken from a 
fragment of a work ^vliich, i)CThai)s lacking time fur its completion, iVIr. 
Tucker discoiitiniieil. The following more general observations are taken 
from the same paper. The arrangement has been filtered so as to separate the 
narrative and disipuisitional parts of the paper, and render the former more 
continuous and coinplete.J 


OL'R POLITICAL SYSTEM — ClIAIlACTETl OE NATIYl^ 
GOVERNMENTS.* 

The ])o]ioy of Lord 'VVollcsley had been to imjio.se 
upon the Natii'C Statf's within the range of our in- 
lluencc, sid)sidiary treaties — ^to obtain, under these 
arrangements, military occupation of the country, 
at the cost of tlu^ state wliich enjoyed our protection, 
and thus to acquire tlic semees of a. military ibree, 
which might he used to preserve internal tranquillity, 
and to ojipose the designs of a foreign emany. 

This j)o]icy was speoious .‘md inviting, but, as it 
led to political entanghnnent, itM%as not viewed with 
fa^mr, nor at all countenanced by the authorities at 
home ; and during the administration of Lord Com- 
Avallis, Sir G. Barlow, and Lord Minto, a determina- 
tion was shoAvn to avoid such engagements, and to 
recede from those already contracted, as far as this 
could he done, without the violation of an actual 
compact. 

* From the same paper as the preceding. 
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Experience has since shown that, however plau- 
sible and luiassailahle the theory, this system has 
produced much hiconvonieneo and embarrassment, 
and lias been followed by consequences wliich ivere 
not ])i*obahly foreseen, even by the comprehensive 
mind of one of the first of British statesmen. The 
princes and nobles of Ii^ia arc not jirepared by 
education for the great business of public life — ^the 
civil administration of thch* country. If they haAC 
not war, they can scarcely be said to have any public 
occupation. They are brought up as boys in the 
Zenaiiii, or female apartments; and although they 
ac()uh*c very polished, and often very dignified mau- 
lUTs, they see little of real life, and they have little 
opportunity of acquiring that knowledge of men and 
things which is so essential to those Avho are called 
upon by their birth and station to suxieriiitend the 
interests of a great community, Excejit Avluai ex- 
cited by Avar, or the sports of the field, or the exer- 
cise of horsemanship, and ihc use of the SAA ord, they 
are indolent, and inclined to indidge in those sensual 
gratifications which tend to eueiwate the franu', and 
to indispose the mind for the difiicult and laborious 
duties which the conduct of public affah's imposes 
upon public men. There she illustrious* exceptions, 
no doubt. Men of great energy, and possessing 

* Tlie Malia liana Zelim Sing of Kota, and others. Even among the 
females some very remarkable characters have appeared. The Mahratta 
Princess, Ahilya Bhye, the heroine of Sir John Malcolm’s tale, showed great 
skill in the management of public affairs, and a frame of mind which fitted 
lier for a nobler theatre than that on which she performed so distinguished a 
part. The Oudipoor Princess, Khrishna Bhye, may challenge competition 
with all the Arrias of liome. — II. St.G. T. 
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high endowments, have apjieared even sinee the 
ascendancy of the British, which has unquestionably 
had the effect of checking the spirit of ambition, 
and of discouraging, on the part of the natives of 
India, tliose impulses wliich prompt to heroic action 
or useful labors, and which load to honor and 
distinction. 

In this state of things it has usually happened 
lhat the native princes, our allies or dependents, 
when invested with power, liave been found incapable 
of carrying on the business of Govermnent. They 
have generally fallen into the hands of favorites, wiio 
for the pui-poso of preserving their iniluence, and of 
('iigrossmg all power in thohr own persons, iiave boon 
studious to cncoLiraga- the indolence, the extrava- 
gance, and the vices of their master. Tiiougbtless cx- 
])euditiu’e, necessarily leading to pc'cuniary embarrass- 
nicnt, the most ruinous expedients have been resorted 
to for raising funds to command some momentary 
graiificatioji — the people arc surrendered to the ruin- 
ous exactions of unspailng creditors, or rapacious 
revenue -officers — discontent is engotidered — the 
country is made desolate — and nothing but the mili- 
tary force of the British Government is sufficient to 
repress insurrection, and *to maintain the deluded 
])rince m the possession of his worthless dignities. 


VOL. I. 
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BRITISH INTERFERENCE.* 

And what, under such circumstances, do the dic- 
tates of lionor and liumanity, and justice and sound 
policy, prescribe to the British Government ? Inex- 
perienced persons, actuat^ hy just and natural feel- 
ing, Avill readily answer the question ; but it is not 
so easy of solution. Different courses liavc liecn 
tided. We have changed our system from time to 
time when we have found it productive of evil ; but 
we have as often discovered in the alternative new 
sources of mischief and embarrassment. 

Ought the British Government to abstain alto- 
gether from interference in the internal concems of 
its allies or dependents ? 

Ought its interference to be partial and limited, so 
far as to correct, or mitigate, the evils of misgovem- 
ment,’ without superseding the authority of the 
prince ? 

Or, ought its interference to he direct and peremp- 
toiy, in order to prevent the abuse of authority, to 
protect the people, and to rescue the country from 
anarchy and desolation ? 

The last expedient pointed at will have many ad- 
vocates ; hut it involves the violation of treaties, and 
it woidd impose duties which we cannot successfully 
perform. 

We caimot manage the wide territory akcady pos- 
sessed hy us in a way to do full justice, to the im- 

* From the unfinished work quoted in the preceding sections. 
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portant trust ; and where are we to stop ? Are we 
to engross the possessions of all our allies ? We 
have gone on, after every war, advancing our frontier, 
but we still find new neighbours ; and are these to 
be deprived of their independence, and to be subju- 
gated to oiu’ domination, because they have not suc- 
ceeded well in governing j^jicmselvcs ? 

Our great difficulty is not, however, Tvith those 
states which enjoy real indc])endcncc, such as that 
of the Soikh Chief, Hunjcet Sing. It is with those 
Tivhosc independence has been guaranteed to them by 
treaty, wliilc wo have undertaken to protect them 
against foreign and domestic enemies by a military 
force. 

But a direct interference with these allies involves 
the necessity of our undertaking the internal admi- 
nistration of their country. We must frame laws 
from a mass of cnido materials — vro must erect 
courts of justice, 'where none exist, wliich deserve the 
name — we must provide for an efficient police — ^wc 
must regulate the system of revenue, and aid in the 
collections — wc must select and support the minister, 
and superintend the whole busiufjss of administra- 
tion ; — offices, all difficult in their own nature, and pe- 
culiarly unsuitable to us as foreigners and strangers. 
But, even if the difficulties could be all surmounted, 
the great objection would stUl remain— that our in- 
terference would amount to an infraction of existing 
engagements, and an usurpation of recognised rights, 
to the discredit of our nationtl character. 

The second proposition supposes an interference 

n 2 
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by Mcndly counsel and good offices ; and this is the 
course of proceeding which has been most generally 
resorted to. Hut at the very outset a necessity 
occurs for supporting a particular minister, who is 
considered to be favorable to our views of policy, 
and of sufficient talent and energy to .govern the 
country. Here the seeds of jealousy and discontent 
are immediately soum in the mind of the prince, who 
finds his authority superseded and Ids dignity in- 
fringed, and who becomes indifferent to the concerns 
of Ids country, and the welfare of Ids ])Coplc, He 
confines himself to tlic retirement of the Zem'ini'i — 
engages iu low pleasures and jmcrilc amusements — 
dissipates his treasuwjs or his income — contracts 
debts — and soon sinks into a state of hmniliation 
and distress. The British Hcsidcut is looked up to 
as the real ruler, for he appoints the ruler. IVliat- 
eeer may be his vigdance or tlu^ austerity of his 
virtue, his officers and dependents arc prone to 
interfere and eager to establish a doubhj authority 
or influcnco in the countiy. . The ostensible minis- 
ter must provide resources for the payment of sub- 
sidy or tribute, as well as for defraying the public 
Ciiargcs ; and being assured of snijport, ho is reck- 
less and careless about the means, and often resorts 
to the most mischievous expedients for raising su])- 
plies ; the people arc impoverished and discouraged 
by endless exactions ; the country falls into a state 
of decay; and the whole obloquy attending this 
course of mal-administration falls upon the British 
name. Nor is it unreasonable that it should do so. 
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Wc are accessory, and mainly instrumental in the 
establishment ol\an anomalous administration. A 
nominal Government Anthout authority — an un- 
avou’cd lader Avithout responsibility. And after all, 
this system leads to direet interfcrcuce ; for Avhen 
the revenues at length fail, and debts contraeted 
under our guarantee accumulate, the coimtry (as in 
the histance of the GuicoAvar and others) is placed 
imder sequestration to redeem the phidge. 

The plan of non-intcrfcrcnce is not AAdthout its 
difficulties and objections; but it is that Avliich 
accords bes*t AAith the principles of justice, Avith the 
dictates of prudence and moderation, and the obli- 
gations of good faith. 

What, then, .are the difficulties attending it ? 
Can \A’c not forbear, AA'litm forbearance is enjoined 
equally by policy and justice ? 

The British llcsidcnt at the native court secs a 
great deal Avhich docs not square Avith our system 
and maxims, or AAuth his particular notions. A bad 
niinist(T is ajipointed, and he fancies that he could 
make a much bettor selection, and he is encouraged 
in this idea by all those aa’Iio surround him, and 
perhaps by an intriguing party in the court of the 
prince himself. He feels? a restless desire to be 
xiscful. Tins is increased, if the revenues arc not 
Avell administered — ^if complaints are jnadc against 
the Aumds, or collectors, or farmers — ^if the police 
be neglected — ^if riots and tumults occur — ^if banditti 
collect on the borders — ^if fugitive criminals from the 
Company’s proA’inccs be harboured and encouraged 
— ^if disputes arise betAveen the subjects of the tAVO 
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states. All these things mil happen, and do hap- 
pen ; and the Resident, impelled by an irresistible 
desire to do good, cannot remain an indifferent spec- 
tator. A military force must be called in to avert 
an impending evil; hut before \vc can employ it 
with propriety, an investigation must he made into 
the merits of the case — ^we must he satisfied that we 
arc not countenancing oppression and supporting in- 
justice. We intci*posc as umpires, and decide as 
dictators. 

But the first step Avas a false one. Wo haA’^e no 
right to assume tliat the peojde of India are inca- 
pable of goA'cming themsch’^es in their oAvn way. 
When their princes enjoy real independence, they 
are imder the restraint of public opinion — ^they arc 
liable to he checked, and even controlh'd by their 
nobles and military chiefs — ^they have feelings in 
common with their subjects, sympathy for tlu'ir 
misery — ^they arc alive to the charms of praise and 
renoAvn, and not insensible to the auIuo of tliose 
qualities which command it. The restraints may 
not always be efl’octual, nor the motmis to good 
conduct so powerful as it is desirable they should 
be ; but it is a mistake to suppose that popular opi- 
nion has no influence in India, or that the elements 
of an organised society are Avanting. 

When we interpose, the charm is dissohed. A 
military force is all in all — ^it resoh es all questions — 
supersedes all responsibility — and the native prince, 
secluded in the recesses of the Zeniina, leaves the 
world to Cajsar. 
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TREATIES WITH NATIVE STATES. 

After subduing the Maliomedan power of Mysore, 
and dispersing the Prcnch party at Hyderabad, it 
became the object and aim of tlic British Govem- 
niont to strengthen itself by “ general defensive 
alliances,” and to induce the Native States con- 
nected with it to disband their own irregular and 
disorderly troops, and to subsidise a British force 
for the general protection of India. 

On the 12th October, 1800, a treaty ivas concluded 
by Marquis Wellesley witli the Nizani of the Bekhan, 
by which wc engaged to supply a corps of 8000 
infantry and 1000 cavalry for the protection of his 
Higliness’ dominions ; and to defray tiie expense of 
this force, the Nizam ceded to us the whole of the 
territory which had been acquired by him from My- 
sore after the succcssfid termination of the contest 
with Tijjpoo Sultan. 

Under a treaty concluded by Lord Teignmouth, in 
1708, with the N( 5 waub Vizier, Saadut Ali Khan, 
thcNewaub cngagcjd to pay an annual subsidy of 70 
lakhs of rupees (about 700^00^.) in consideration of 
our undertaking the defence of his dominions ; but 
on the 10th November, 1801, this arrangement was 
modified liy Marquis Wellesley, the Vizier consenting 
to cede territory, estimated to yield an annual reve- 
nue of 1,35,00,000 Lucknow rupees (or 1,350,000/.), 
in consideration of omr providing a military force for 
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the protection of “ the territories remaining to liis 
Excellency, against all foreign and domestic ene- 
mies,” and for suppressing all “rehellions and 
disorders” which might arise in his Excellency’s 
reserved dominions. 

By the sixth article of the treaty it was stipulated 
tliat hfs Excellency should retain the exclusive admi- 
nistration of the reserved territory ; but that “ he 
should advise with, and act in conformity to, the 
counsel of the officers of the Company.” 

A great desire was manifested to extend these 
alliances, and to induce the neighhouring stat<?s to 
subsidise our trooj)s ; but the cautious Malirattas 
stood aloof; and until the struggle between Sindiah 
and llolkar foi* the ascendancy at Poonah had 
driven the Peishwah from his capital, no success 
attended our endeavours to form a closer connexion 
with the Mahratta ])ower. 

When, however, the Peishwah bccanui a fugitive 
for personal safety m Bassain, the favorable op])ov- 
tunity Avas not neglected; and on the 81 st of Bc- 
ceniber, 1802, “ a general defensive alliance” Avas 
formed Avith his Highness, aaIio engaged to subsidise' 
a corps of 6000 natives infantry, Avith the usual pro- 
portion of artillery, and to cede a territory estimated 
to produce a rcA'cnuc of twenty-six lakhs of rujAces 
(or 260,000/.), per aimum for defraying the annual 
charge. 

By the ninth article of the treaty, this force “ Avas 
to be employed, if necessary, for the chastisement of 
rebels and exciters of disturbanee, and for the due 
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correction of his Highness’ subjects or dependents 
who may withhold the payment of the Sircar’s just 
edaims.” 

This treaty brought us into the very centre of 
Mahratta politics ; and if it did not produce the war 
of 1803 and 1801, with Sindiah and Holkar^ it was 
immediately followed by the rupture witli those 
chiefs. 

It has been contended that the Government of 
India, although so frequently involved in war, has 
pui'sucd a defensine policy ; and if it be meant that 
these wars*liavc been undertaken generally to avert 
an impending danger, or a supposed evil, or to 
str(?ngthcn our position as conquerors, which our 
foreign character rendered imsteady and insecure — 
the proposition may be maintained with evcjy ap- 
pearance of reason; but our enemies might with 
('qnal reason contend that their combinations and 
other hostile demonstrations and movements had a 
defensive object in view. 

The policy of the authorities at home has been in- 
variably pacific ; and if the obvious considerations of 
justice and prudence were not sufficient to account 
for the disposition, the very nature of tlie eleim'nts 
composing the Com’t of Dmectors would furnish the 
necessary explanation. Merchants and financiers 
find not their advantage in war, which is liable 
ahvays to derange and impede commerce, and which 
occasions an excessive expenditure, leading generally 
to financial embarrassment. The Comd; share not in 
the triumph of victory, while they arc held largely 
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responsible for the consequences of failure ; and it is 
both their duty and their interest to provide those 
resources ivbic]! arc necessary to pay regularly the 
dividends of the Proprietors who elect them, and 
whose capital must suffer depreciation from finan- 
cial derangement. 


[To the precciling papers, setting forth Mr. Tuckcir’s opinions regarding 
the conduct to be observed towards the native princes of India, tlie following 
brief extracts from documents, ^vriltcii only a very few years ago, may be 
appropriately added.] 

Those who arc eager for thcj extension of our 
territory, (latter thomsedves that wo arc extending 
our 2>otver as a necessary consequence ; but tlu! an- 
nexation of a principality to our gigantic em])irc 
may, in my opinion, become the source of weakness, 
by impairing our moi*al influence over our native 
subjects. I remonstrated against the annexation 
(I am (bsposed to call it confiscation) of Colaba, the 
ancient seat of the Angria family, to which allusion 
has been made in the Bombay minutes ; and far 
from having seen reason to recall, or to modify, the 
opinion recorded by me on that proceeding, I have 
availed myself of eveiy suitable occasion to enforce 
my conviction, that a more mischievous policy 
could not be pursued than that which would en- 
gross the whole territory of India, and anniliilatc 
the small remnant of the native aristocracy. There 
are persons who fancy that landed possessions in 
India cannot he successfully administered hy native 
agency. In reproof of this notion, I would point to 
the llampoor Jagheor in RohiLkund, which was a 
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perfect garden w'hcn I saw it long ago, and which 
still remains, I heliero, in a state of the liighest 
agricultural prosperity. Nay, I would point to the 
priucipality of Sattara itself, which appears to have 
been most successfully administered, both by the 
cx-llajah, Pcidaub Singh, and his brother and suc- 
cessor, the late Hajali Appa Sahib, who have done 
more for the injprovcmcnt of the country than our 
own Covornment can pretend to have done in any 
part of its territory. 


We arc told, indeed, that our Government has be- 
come the “paramoimt j)owoi*’ in India, and, as 
such, may deal with its vassals and dependents 
according to the dictates of an enlightened policy. 
True — we wield the ]>oavcp of the sword, and our 
j)olitical supremacy is everywdierc acknowledged ; 
but we do not possess, and never can possess, the 
power to violate treaties — the power to do wrong 
and to commit injustice — the power to dominate 
over those avIio cannot resist us, while we hesitate to 
enforce it in our relations with those states who en- 
joy, with a larger territory, a greatci* degree of inde- 
pcudenec. To apply to the weak a rule which it 
would be imsafo to (extend to the strong, would iU 
become the British character ; and I must contend 
that, in ghdng effect to the obligations of a treaty, 
we considt alike the dictates of justice and of sound 
policy. 

Annexation of territory is justified upon political 
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tmA. financial considerations ; for it is contended that 
the claims and pretensions of the individual must 
give place to considerations for the good of the 
many. 

If this dictum were unreservedly admitted, it 
would go to the subversion of all luopcrty. It 
might be useful to the State to confiscate the wide 
domain of the Duke of Sutherland, or the noble 
patrimony of the house of llusscU ; hut would such 
a propof.ition he seriously entertained for a momciil 
in this eountry ? 

Our I’osourees, it is said, are exhausted; our 
Treasury is empty ; and we cannot undertake those 
useful works (roads, canals, hi-idgcs, &c.) which are 
required for the convenience of the many, and for 
the interests of commeree ; hut is this a ground for 
depriving any man of his inheritance ? 

It is furtlier contended that the native princes are 
not in general well qualified for the successful aiU 
ministration of their territories ; and that a greal 
benefit will accrue to the j)eople from the intro- 
duction of our principles, and the substitution of 
our superior agency. 

That our principles and views are excellent, must 
ho fnndy and fully admitted ; and that our agency, 
in particular instances, has been eminently ‘success- 
ful, may also be acknowledged uith pride ; but that 
om’ mode of administration is generally satisfactory 
to our native subjects, or would be generally pre- 
ferred to their omi, may well be doubted. Our 
manifold forms and oporose proeecdings they do not 
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always understand — our judicial and revenue pro- 
cesses are apt to embarrass them — ^the delays in 
administering justice arc often very injurious; and 
parties are, I fear, just as liable to be maltreated by 
our native officials, as by the functionaries employed 
by their own rulers. 

I do not go so far as to affirm that our native 
subjects would give a profcroncc to their own princes; 
but I certainly think that the most unscruj)ulous of 
their rulers would scarcely have acted as we have 
done of late years in our eagerness to engross teni- 
torial possessions, and in the wholesale and indiscri- 
minate resumption of rent-free tenures, under ch’- 
cumstances calculated to produce alienation and 
disaflection. Mav the time inn er arrive when this 

tf 

feeling shall find vent in some fatal explosion ! 

But grant that our agency is superior (as I hope 
it is), arc we prepared to set aside the native princes 
in alliance Avith us, on the ground that we should 
become better administrators of their territory ? 
Are we jn’ejiared to supersede the Nizam, the King 
of Oude, the Guicowar, the llajpoot princes, and 
others, simply on the gi*ound that the interests of 
the fcAV must give Avay in favor of the many P 

The propagation of such a doctrine could not fail 
to shake the attachment and confidence of every 
native prince :md cliieftain throughout India, and 
may at some future period lead to consequences 
greatly to be deprecated ; consequences Avhich can- 
not be contemplated Avithout serious forebodings as 
to the future tranquillity of our Indian Empire. 
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[After the perusal of the prcccdinpf passages, a just conception may be 
formed of Mr. Tucker's opinions regarding both the justice and the ex- 
pediency of the policy which it becomes the paramount British power in 
India to pursue towards the Native States. It is to be hoped that there sire 
not many amongst us who will question the liberality and enlightenment of 
these views.l With Mr. Tucker, practice ever went hand-in-hand with 
theory ; and the opinions, whicih he so forcibly expressed on paper, he ever 
supported with his voice and his vote in the council-chamber. One or two 
examples of the manner in which he carried out in detail the general prin- 
ciples here enunciated, are given in the following extracts. The paper on the 
Confiscation of Colaba, alluded to above, and given at page 257, is one which 
the writer himself especially desired to publish.] 

CASE OB THE GUICOWAB. 

[Written in 1844.] 

. . , Would that our troatmeut of ■'ho Piinccs 
of India, and of the Guicowar aiuou" the rest, 
entitled us to assiune a high standard of political 
morality ; 

True it is, 

“ Who bribes an officer, corrupts. 

And is corrupted 

hut we must make allowances for the peculiar 
notions and usages of a people ; and it is notorious 
that the natives of India attach no idea of moral 
Avrong to the practice of offering Nuzzurs, or presents, 
to their superiors, for the purpose of propitiating 
them, and of obtaining a pledg(i of protection. 

And what is the offence imputed to his Highness the 
Guiemvar ? and Avhat are the real facts of tlie case ? 

Duriag a series of years, various questions have 
arisen between his Iliglmess and the British Govern- 
ment, of a nature to produce mutual dissatisfaction 
and estrangement ; and several of tliese questions 
hare remained unsettled to a late period, and espe- 
cially that which arose out of our demand upon his 
Highness to maiutain a body of cavalry, designated 
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“ llobert’s Horse,” nominally for Ids service, and at 
Ids expense, but really for om* own purposes. 

It would be out of place and useless to enter into 
tbe merits of these questions, upon which I have 
long since recorded my opinions ; but it Avill be seen 
that Dhakjec Dudajee ach*oitly availed Idmsclf of our 
dilfercnccs with the Guicowars, in furtherance of his 
own personal views. 

That person AA’^as considered by his Highness to 
have unduly aj)propriated to himself wldle in office 
the sum of 7^ lacs of the public money, which he 
AV'as accordingly made to refimd; and the opinion 
of Mr. Elphinstonc, who held die Government of 
Bombay at the time, app(jars to have justified tlu! 
Gidcwar in this proceeding, on tbe ground that 
improjier charges had been made by Dlrnkjcc in his 
jmblic accounts. 

But whether his Highness had, or had not, a 
rigid to require the refimd of the money alleged to 
have been embezzled by his onui servant, there is 
reason to believe that Dhakjec sought and obtained 
full indemnili cation from the Gomashtah of the 
Photadarry, Omeah Sunlcur, his subordinate in 
office, although h(‘, contended that ibe sum exacted 
from this individual was in satisfaction of a private 
debt 

Now Avhat is the real essence of this "transaction ? 
The Guicoivar, kept in ignorance of the Court’s 
orders, was duped and plundered by an artful man 
pretending to possess official influence, and knoAvn 
to have been patronised and protected by the Bri- 
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tish autlioritics, and to have been supported by us 
(most unjustiliably, as I have always thought), in 
opposition to the will of his own master. 

Is it extraordinary that his Highness should have 
been imposed upon under such specious appear- 
ances? He thought that he was paying money 
which had been required from him, and he was 
willing to give it, in order to get rid of vexatious, 
importunate, and never-ending claims ; for ho was 
threatened with a demand for interest to an amount 
exceeding the principal of the alleged debt. 

It is the mere alfectation of public principle to 
charge the natives of India with the want of moral 
rectitude, when they are acting under moral com- 
pulsion. The Guicowar is duped, and abused, and 
plundered, because he could not help himself, or 
thought that he coidd not help himself; and this 
Ave tell him is a “ gi'nve oirence.” He ought to he 
pitied, and avc rejudmand him. Can Ave supposcj 
that he gaA'^e aAvay his money Aidllingly to a man 
AA’hom he had denounced ? and Avould it not haA’e 
Ijcen more to the purpose* if we had expressed our 
concern that he should have been imposed upon by 
one Avho pretendeel to haA C the sanction and su2)port 
of the head of the local Government ? At all eA'onts, 
do not let us add insult to the injustice? AAdiieh we 
sometimes perpetrate in the confidence of superior 
strength. 

And AA'hy do w'c refer to “ numerous circum- 
stances of a mysterious and very suspicious cha- 
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racter,” mthout taking any steps to clear up the 
mystery, and to satisfy ourselves whether there be 
groimds for the suspicions intimated? The Gui- 
cowar’s conduct and motives arc plain enough." He 
parted with his money (reluctantly, no doubt) to 
satisfy a demand which he felt ho had no power to 
resist successfully ; and he hoped to obtain some in- 
demnification by being relieved from a burden 
wliich pressed on his finances, and which was other- 
wise grating to his feelings. 


THE COIJriSCATION OF COLABA. 

[Written in 1841.] 

I entirely concur in the opinions recorded by my 
lamented colleague and friend, the late Mr. Edmon- 
stone, and by other eminent members of the Court ; 
and I will say that, neither in this Court, nor else- 
where, is an individual to bo found wiiose opinions 
arc entitled to greater weight and authority than 
those of Ml*. Edmonstono, in applying the princi- 
ples of national policy and political justice to cases 
arising out of our political connexion and relations 
wdth the native princes and chieftains of India. 

That highly-talcnted member of the Court, whose 
place in it can never be adequately supplied, and who 
has left no equal behind him, mainly assisted, in the 
last year, in rescuing the Rampoor Jagheer from 
confiscation, or from what we are accustomed to call 
reatimption ; and it is highly honoraUfe to the Presi- 

VOL. I. s 
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dent of the Board that he paid deference to such un- 
questionable authority. 

But the case of the principality of Colaba stands on 
higher grounds than that of the Bampoor Jaghcer. 

The latter was, no doubt, held under an hereditary 
and perpetual Sunnud, granted to the Newaub Byze 
Oolah Khan, by the Vizier of Oude, upon a capitu- 
lation with the tribe of Bolii’SSh Afghans in 1774 ; 
but it was stiU a Jaghecr, or fief; and there might 
be some plea, or pretence, for treating it as an 
escheat in the case of a total failure of heirs, and 
other possible circumstances. 

But the principality of Colaba has been held by 
the family of Angria for nearly two centuries, in a 
state of independence. It has never been in our 
possession. Our connexion with it rests upon the 
foundation of a formal treaty, freely contracted; 
and while a vestige of the Angria family remains, 
it belongs of right to them, and cannot be seized 
and appropriated by us otherwise than by an act of 
violence, perpetrated by our superior power. It is 
not pretended that the family is disaffected, or that 
this petty state has placed itself in the position of a 
public enemy, in such manner as to justify our 
Government in taking forcible possession of the 
territory. 

It is assumed that the principality has lapsed to 
the paramoimt State, by reason of the failure of legi- 
timate heirs ; but I deny that a failure has taken 
place, for the right of adoption still exists ; and I 
contend, also, that illegitimate descendants are not 
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excluded from succession, even imder our own Go- 
vernment 

But the ground I rest upon is, that the mdow of 
Ilaggogce Angria possessed, luider tlie authority of 
that pianco, whicli is not disputed, the right to adopts 
and still possesses that right -unimpaired ; for al- 
though it remained in ^eyance while there was the 
prospect of a natural, heir, it revived as soon as the 
death of the posthumous child removed tlic bar to its 
exercise. The right of succession to honors and 
estates in our own coimtry remains iu suspense under 
similar cirt;umstanc(5s ; hut it takes effect as soon as 
the intermediate bar is removed, either hy tlie birth 
of a daughter, or the death of the posthumous cliild. 

Ado])tion, witli a Hindoo, is both a right and a 
(hdg ; for the tenets of his religion require that, fail- 
ing a natural heir, a substitute sliould be raised up 
to perform certain ceremonial rites enjoined by that 
religion ; and even if wc admit tliat the ]>rincipality 
of Colaba was a mere dependency of om* Government, 
and that the paramount State, in certain cases, can 
refuse to sanction an adoption, this power is not 
to be exei’ciscd h'ghtly and cajwiciously uj)on insuffi- 
cient grounds. It is a reservation intended to guard 
against irregular and iUogal adoptions. 

The light of adoption is somewhat analogous to 
that, imder which, by means of a testamentary deed 
or will, we give a destination to our property in this 
countiy, after the demise of the testator ; but "with 
the Hindoo a religious motive is superadded to ren- 
der t^e act of adoption necessary ; and it would not 

s 2 
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bo more unjust to prohibit a British subject from 
executing a udll, than it would be to prevent a 
Hindoo from raising up an heir by means of an 
adoption. 

^Vhether the case before us be considered to in- 
volve a question of international law, assuming 
Colaba to be an indepcndent*sta.to ; or a question of 
inheritance, viewing it as a mere dependency — it is 
clear that there arc no grounds for the forcible inter- 
ference of the British Government. The principality 
is, at the least, a territorial domain, or estate, held 
under the protection of the law; and should the 
proju'ietor, or claimant, be compelled to resort to a 
court of justice in order to establish his rights, I 
cannot for one moment doubt that the august tri- 
bunal in the last resort in this country, Avould ex- 
tend to him its protection, and grant redrass for any 
wa'ongs which he may have suffered at our hands. 

I never can satisfy myself that true policy can 
comport with injustice and oppression. The native 
princes imd chiefs of India will see, in the fate of 
Colaba, their own futm’c destiny ; their fidelity and 
attachment cannot be relied upon w'hile they have 
such cause for distrust and alarm; and although 
they may bo overawed and kept down by an irresis- 
tible military poAver, the occasion may arise when 
their hostility might become dangerous. The feel- 
ings of our Indian subjects are not to be trifled Avith ; 
and it is not Avise, nor safe, to depart from that con- 
ciliatory conduct, and to efiacc from their minds 
those impressions of our justice, Avisdom, and good 
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faith, which have hitherto constituted our bond of 
union with the people, and the true basis of our 
power in India. 


THE DAWN OP THE AFGHAN WAR — THE TRIPARTITE 

TREATY. 

[It. is well known that Mr, Tucker was one of those able and right-minded 
men wlio bitterly deplored the unjust and impolitic invasion of Afghanistan, 
the melancholy issue of wdiich so fearfully justified the anticipations of evil 
which they so emphatically pronounced. It is well known, loo, that he did 
more than anticipate evil — that he resolutely set himself to stem the tide of 
coming disastej by lifting up a warning voice, and endeavouring to infuse 
greater wisdom into the councils which were then dominant, lie never 
omitted an opportunity of recording his opinions and demonstrating that the 
war in which wc had so insanely embarked was at once a great political 
blunder and a great national crime. The i)ai>ers which have been selected in 
illustration of tliis, exhibit the growtli of these opinions from the early part 
of 18.'JI1 to the close of 1842. The following paper hears the first of these 
dates.] 

Oil the 20th of June, 1838, a tripartite treaty of 
alliance between Hunjeet Singh, Shuja-ool-Moolk, 
and the British Government, was concluded at La- 
hore, the professed object of which was to reinstate 
Shuja-ool-Moolk on the tlirone of Caubul. 

On the 1st of October foUoiving, the Governor- 
General of India issued a proclamation, declaring 
war against Dost Malionyjd, the dc facto ruler of 
Oauhul, and the princes of Candahar, his brothers. 

On the 8th of November, the Governor-General, 
on hearing from Colonel Stoddart that the siege of 
Herat (the real cause of war) had been raised, issued 
another proclamation, declaring “ that he will con- 
tinue to prosecute with vigor the measures which 
have been commenced, with the view to the substitu- 
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tion of a fnendly for a hostile power in the eastern 
provinces of Afghanistan, and to the estahlisliment 
of a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression 
against our north-west frontier.” 

In the course of the same month (November) a 
large army advanced from the J umna to the Sutlej, 
where the command was assumed by Sir Henry Fane, 
the Commander-in-Chiof, who issued a general order 
for regulating the conduct and discipline of the troops 
composing “ the army of the Indus” on its advance 
to that river. 

In the course of December this annv was 1 woken 

t/ 

up, the Commandcr-in-Chicf taking a formal* leave 
of it in general orders — one-half, it was suj)poscd, 
is to return to the Provinces, or to bo cantoned on 
the Sutlej ; while the other moiety is destined, as 
it is understood, to form a military lino of defence 
from Ferozeporc, on the Sutlej, to Shikarporc on the 
right bank of the Indus, th’us establishing a commu- 
nication with the Bombay army. 

Ther(5 may have existed good and sufficient reasons 
for retracing our steps from the Sutlej to the J umna ; 
but the same considerations ought to have prevented 
our advance only a few w^ks previously ; and, with- 
out some explanation, the sudden change of plan 
would seem to indicate an infirmity of purpose which 
has seldom characterised our councils in India. 

Opr late prociHidings in India have been made the 
subject of critique and ridicide by the Indian press, 
and must have tended to lower our national charac- 

♦ Seo G. O., 30th of Norember, 11th of December, and 27th do. 
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ter ; nor can it bo doubted that, to lower the cha- 
racter of any Government, and the Government of 
India beyond aU others, perhaps, is to diminish its 
moral influence and poAver, and to affect even its sta- 
bility. 

But the financial evil Avhich must be produced is 
immediate and certain. Our military expenditure 
must be enormous, independently of the charge for 
subsidies, political establishments, &c., &c. We have 
already deemed it necessary to reduce our demands 
upon India in the ensuing year to tlie extent of a 
million sterling ; and should our railitarv operations 
be carried on for any time on the scale indicated by 
our late moA'cinents, it is impo“siblc lhat any surplus 
revenue should exist in India, applicable to the pay- 
ment of Iho home charges. In this case, the divi- 
dends to the Proprietors of India Stock, and other 
disbursements in this country, must be provided for 
by means of loans to be raised in India. 

If, moreover, it be determined to run aline of mili- 
tary ])osts from the Sutky to the Indus, in order to 
place the Bengal army in communication Avith that of 
Bombay, wo must occupy BhahaAvulpore and several 
stations in the Scinde territory; but will the Ameers 
submit to this ? and upon Arhat grounds of justice can 
Ave insist upon planting a military force in positions 
which must comjiromiso their indepeifdencc ? Upon 
what groimds can Ave justify aAA'ar originating in such 
an aggression ? and haA^e avc nothing to apprehend 
from the hostility of the Scindians, the Beloochees, 
and other tribes, through whose territory our supplies 
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and reinforcements must pass to support tlie army in 
advance ? 

If it were just and politic to dethrone Dost Ma- 
homed for the purpose of reinstating Shuja-ool- 
Moolk, wliy should not llunjeet Singh have under- 
taken the military operations ? He is to derive the 
chief advantages : his advanced positions in Pesha- 
nnr border upon the dominions of Cauhul ; and he 
could fall hack upon his magazines and rcinforeements 
behind the Indus, in the event of liis experiencing 
any disaster, or check, in his advance upon Caubul or 
Candahar. 

The Jilaharcnjali not only appears to entertain ap- 
pndicnsions of Dost Mahomed, but he manifested a 
good deal of uneasiness Avhen Shuja-ool-Moolk ad- 
vanced to Candahar in 1833, and he showed no dis- 
position to countenance the expeditidn; and it is 
maintained by a high authority* that he made a false 
stej) in subjugating and expelling the Barukzycs of 
Peshawur, as they would have interposed a barrier 
betwkXin the more poAverful tribe of Dooranccs and 
his possessions cast of the Indus. 

Wo ajipcar to contcm])latc the formation of three 
lines of defence to the west of our Indian teivitory. 

The first, by means of the occupation of Candahar 
and Caubul by Shuja-ool-Moolk. 

The second, by enlarging and strengthening the 
dominions of llunjeet Singh. 

And the third, by advancing a line of military 
stations from the Sutlej to the Indus. 

♦ See Major Wade’s letter of 1834. 
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But the first of those projects depends upon the 
success of a difficult, hazardous, and expensive expe- 
dition ; the second hangs upon the life and the good 
faith of B-unjeet Singh ; and the third must entail 
upon us an enormous expense, at the same time that 
it can scarcely he accomplished without a violation 
of national riglits and indej)endencc, nor ■ndthout the 
prohability of our being involved in an unjust and 
aggressive war. 

Whatever view I take of the question, 1 arrive at 
the same conclusion, that wo have commenced our 
operations in the wrong quarter — that they arc 
dir(x;tod against an ostensible, but not tli<i real 
enemy — that a single monosyllable would probably 
have aiT(;stcd the pi'ogj-css of Russia, if addrtissed to 
her with fiimness and in perfect good faith — while 
all our armies may be moved in vain from the east 
without touching that Power, and without prevent- 
ing her stealthy advance, ami the success of her in- 
tn'gues to push forward Persia and the Afghans to- 
wards the Punjauh, and ultimately, perhaps, to our 
n orth -iv'cst frontier. * 

* It will 1)C seen that tho paper from whieli the.sc* passages arc* extracted, 
was written before the precise cliiiractcr of our military operations beyond 
tlie Indus was known in this country.# They arc of importance, however, as 
exhibiting the fact that, from the very hrst, when these oi)crations were 
siipiioscd to be of comparatively limited extent, Mr. Tucker vigorously re- 
monstrated agiiinst them. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

[The following paper, written early in 1839, contains a vigorousl> rittcn 
summary of Mr. Tucker’s views regarding the Central- Asian policy liich 
had been Ibrced hy the home Government upon the Court of Directors. 
There was no one point which the writer was more anxious to bring promi- 
nently forwar<l than the fact that the war in Afghanistan was made for 
European purposes, and was mainly the work of European statesmen. He 
never lost an opportunity of protesting against the injustice of burdening the 
finances of India with the oxi)enscs of a w'ar undertaken, not for tlie i)romo- 
tion of Indian interests, but for objects connected with a tangled web of 
European intrigue.] 

I iiroposo to submit in tho present address the 
substance of a protest wliicli I prepared some time 
since, on receiving jtn intimation from the Chairman 
(of the Court of Directors), that tlio President of the 
(India) Doard u ould not authorise the Secret Com- 
mittee to communicate to the Court the correspond- 
ence Avith India ex])lanatoiy of our new alliances, 
and of the extensive military movements then in 
progress. ^ 

It is the more necessary that I should take this 
stop for my ovvn evcntiud justification, as Ave aa'cvc 
yesterday calhid upon to concur in an augmentation 
of the European Jbrcc in ineba ; Avhilc the proposed 
augmentation, under the vicAv AAdiicli I take of our 
present position, political and military, appears to 
me not only inadequate, in degree, to the emergency, 
but (oAving to the delay Avhich must occur in raising, 
training, and conveying recruits to India) unhlcely to 
afford that prompt and seasonable reinforcement 
AA^hich the exigency of tho service Avould seem to 
demand. 

One prominent point I cannot too often or too 
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strongly impress upon the Court. It is evident that 
her Majesty’s Government have now thrown upon 
the finances of India the whole burden of maintain- 
ing a contest which is manifestly coimectcd with 
national objects, and w hich may not necessarily have 
had an Indian origin ; and it is also clear that, as we 
have no longer any A'oice or control in the manage- 
ment of our relations Avith Persia, the East India 
Company may be <‘ngagcd, at any time, in Avar, or 
questions relating to JEnropean objects and politics, 
to the great risk and injury of the Proprietors of 
East India Stock, and of our Indian creditors and 
others, Avitliout our possessing any means of protect- 
ing pecuniary interests (involved in a ])rop(n’ty of not 
less than fifty millions sterling) Avhieh are especially 
committed to our care. 

As an ind('pendent member of the Court of 
Directors, I cannot submit in silgnee AA’hcn I see 
such interests placed in peril ; and if I am not fur- 
nished with public and authentic documents to assist 
mo in arriving at just conclusions, I must work 
with such materials as I find Avithin mv reach. 

I am fully aAvare of the tenor and scope of the 
36th section of the last ^Charter Act ;* and while 

* This is tlic clausL* referring to the powers of the Secret Committee : — 

“ Proviiled also, and bc.it enacted, that if the said Board shall be of opinion 
that the subject-matter ()f any of their deliberations ^neernin^ the levying 
ivar or making peace, or treating or negotiating with any of tlie native 
princes or states in India, or with any other princes or states, intended to be 
communicated in orders, despatches, official letters or communications to 
any of the Governments or presidencies in India, or to any officers or servants 
of the said Company, shall he of a nature to require secrecy, it shall and may- 
be lawful for the said Board to send their orders, despatches, official letters 
or communications to the Secret Committee of the said Court of Directors, to 
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treaties are in process of negotiation, I should not be 
so indiscreet as to call for premature disclosures ; but 
I cannot believe that the Legislature intended to con- 
stitute this Court the mere um*eflecting instrument 
of the Board ; and I am quite certain that we cannot 
proj)erly execute the duties entrusted to us, unless 
we be made acquainted with the state of affairs in 
Indm, and Avith the nature of the service proposed 
to be und(!rtakon by our armies. We have private 
means of information, no doubt ; and we can gather 
something in J\n authentic shape from tlie public 
newspapeas ; Imt avc liaA'c no official documents upon 
Avhich to form our judgment, although Ave are called 
upon, from time to time, to concur in measures of 
the utmost importance, both financial, military, and 
political, in utter ignorance of the circumstances 
which may have given rise to them, and Avhich might 
justify us in bcc^ning a party to the proceeding. 

I consider the Chairs of the Court of Directors, the 
Secret Committee, and the Court itself collectively, 
to bo bound by cA'cry obligation of public duty to 
gm'. its best advice and assistance in all matters con- 
nected Avith the administration of India — ^to remon- 
strate against wrong measures — to avert evil as far 
as y)ossible — and to co-operate cordially with the 
Board in promoting to the utmost the welfare of 

be appointed as is by this Act directed, who shall thereupon, without disclosing 
the same, transmit the same according to the tenor thereof, or pursuant to the 
directions of the said Board, to the respective Governments and presidencies, 
oflicers and servants ; and that the said Governments and presidencies, offi- 
cers and servants, shall be bound to pay a faithful obedience thereto, in like 
manner as if such orders, despatches, official letters or communications had 
been sent to them by the said Court of Directors.” 
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India ; and sliould this duty be neglected, 1 hold the 
Chairs and the Court to he directly responsible to 
the country. 

Before I enter upon a review of the present state 
of affairs in India, as deducible from Lord Auck- 
land’s mimifesto. Colonel Stoddart’s letter, and other 
documents which appear in the Indian papers, I 
would call the attention of the Court to the corre- 
spondence Avliich is to bo found recorded in our pro- 
ceedings of Januaiy, 1835. 

It had long been felt that our connexion with 
Persia Aval; most l)urdensome to the finances of India. 
During the last forty years the charge for embassies, 
subsidi(5s, military stores, &c. had amounted to an 
enormous sum, Avhilc it Avas not at all a])pareiit that 
any real benefit had been derived from this expendi- 
ture. The court of Teheran AA'as insatiate in its de- 
mands for money, and avo Averc lavish in the supply of 
it ; but OA’^cr its application avc couM never exercise 
any efficient control ; and avc had no satisfactory as- 
surance that om* supplies might not be applied to ob- 
jects quite imconneeted Avith our oavu immediate in- 
tcu’c^ts. 

The distance of Teheran from Calcutta, and thi‘ 
many intervening obstacles, rendered the correspond- 
ence with the GoA’crnmeut of India tedious and un- 
certain, and prevented the possibility <jf that Govern- 
ment exercising a prompt and efficient control in any 
case of sudden emergency. 

And Avith our line of communication interrapted 
by a foreign territory of vast extent, and that tcin i- 
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tory intersected l)y inliospitablo deserts, and by 
mountainous regions of diffictilt ' access, it became 
apparent that no military movement could be under- 
taken from India, either for the purpose of support- 
ing or coercing Persia, without extreme difficulty, 
and the risk of a disastrous result. 

It was notorious, at the same time, that Persia was 
too feeble to maintain her own independence — ^that 
Pussia’ was at hand in a commanding military posi- 
tion, anxious to establish a paramount inlluenee, and 
bent upon using that influence to promote ulterior 
objects — that the Indian Government had no povver 
to counteract its designs — ^that even the bribe of 
money could not render a w^eak and corrupt court 
steady, and juoof against the effects of fear — and, in 
short, that Ilussia, holding the vantage ground, and 
not b(;ing tangible from India, no means cotdd be re- 
sorted to in that quarter for the pui’pose of avoiding 
the evils to be a])prebcnd<;d from her continued ad- 
vances eastward, with any chance of success. 

Prom these promises it was deduced that our con- 
nexion with Persia, the moving power being Ilussia, 
had become essentially an Europeem qiieslion, ^^d 
that against an European state, so circumstanced, the 
protection of our Asiatic' possessions must depend 
mainly upon the exertion of th.at national power, 
wdiich had hitherto uplield the British dominion in 
all parts of the w'orld against all its enemies. 

It was accordingly resolved* by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Court of Directors, in January, 


See Proceedings, Januaiy, 1835. 
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1835, that the Per^an embassy should be transferred 
to her Majesty’s GGYemment, the East India Com- 
pany undertaking to defray the charge, to the eictent 
of 12,000^. per annum ; and from this period I have 
been accustomed to consider that any measures of re- 
pression which the encroachments and intrigues of 
Pussia in the East might render necessary, Avould be 
undertaken in the only quarter in winch that Power 
can be successfully assailed or resisted. ^ 

But how, let me ask, has this proposition been 
worked out to a practical conclusion ? Has the late 
arrangement precluded the necessity for sending forth 
our armies upon distant and liazardous enterprises, 
to accomplish ends which w’^ere heretofore deemed to 
he unattainable ? Have the finances of India been 
secured against a wastefid and unprofitable expendi- 
ture upon costly expeditions, promising neither poli- 
tical advantages, nor military glory ? 

The manifesto of the Governor-General of India, 
published on the 1st of October last, answers these 
(jiiestions to a certain extent. It contains a declara- 
tion of war; but war against whom? Against 
llussia, which notoriously prompts all the move- 
ments of PersLa ? By no means. — That Power is 
never mentioned, and we ^e ostensibly on a footing 
of friendshij) and cordiality Avith the Czar. We have 
an ambassador at St. Petersburg, and* we receive an 
ambassador at St. James’. 

Is, then, the war about to commence to be directed 
against Persia? Certainly not. Our minister has 
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rctimied* to Teheran; ah envoy from Persia is 
understood to be on his way lo the British capital. 
Besides, the second manilcsto of the Govemor-Ge- 
neral, hearing date the 8th of November, would seem 
to place this question at rest. Colonel Stoddart re- 
ports officially that the siege of Hcratt had been 
raised, and that the Shah had retired; while the 
ahandomnentK.of tliis entei’prise has apparently re- 
moved all difficulties in the way of re-establishing 
our friendly relations with the court of Persia. 
It is true that the military demonstration in tlie 
Persian Gulf hears a hostUe character towards the 
Shah, from its obvious tendency to encourage insur- 
rection and rebellion in his southern provinces ; hut 
tlic force is too insignificant to make any other impres- 
sion ; and except in so fai* as it may promote an ob- 
ject, scarcely reconcUahlc with political morality, 
we may irow assume that no other pm'posc is to be 
answered, and that the Persian branch of the ques- 
t ion has, for the present at least, been disposed of. 

The maiiifcsto of the 1st October must therefore 
Ix} "^w considered as applicable exclusively to Dost 
]\Iahomcd, the ruler of Caubul, liis relations, the 
})rinccs of Candahar, and their tribe of Barukzyes ; 
and it is these parties to Avhom the Governor-General 
evidently refers in his subsequent proclamation of 
the 8th November last, wherein he observes that 
“ while he regards the relinquishment by the Sliah 

* 7 This paper was written in January; a circumstance which will account 
for some apparent anachronisms. — H. St.G. T. 

f See Bojnhuy Gazette of the 20tli of November. 
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of Persia of liis hostile designs upon Herat as a just 
cause of congratulation to the* ^Sovemor of British 
India and its allies, he will continue to prosecute 
with vigor the measures which have been com- 
menced with a view to the substitution of a friendly 
for a hostile power in the eastern provinces of 
Afghanistan, and to the establishment of a perma- 
nent barrier agfiinst schemes of aggression against 
our north-west frontier.” 

Now, let us inquire what are the grounds of com- 
I alleged against Host Mahomed and the princes 
of Candaliar, his brothers ? 

It is stated in the Govcrnor-Gemjral’s manifesto, 
that it was proposed, “by opening the navigation of 
the Indus, to facilitate the extension of commerce, 
and to gain for the British nation in Central Asia the 
legitimate influence which an interchange of benelits 
would naturally produce.” 

But it is not shown, nor eA^'cn protended, that Host 
iMahomed, by any overt act, or secret counteraction, 
attempted to obstruct us in this peaceful pursuit; 
and even if our operations had inspired the jUghan 
inler with some misgiving and a little distrust, this 
ought not to create surprise^ recollecting as we must 
do, and as the people of Asia unquestionably do, 
that, although we begin generally as traders, we 
always finish as sovereigns. Commefee has been 
the point of the wedge "which military fjrce has 
driven in ; and by a very natural progression, terri- 
torial dominion has constantly followed. 

The anti-commercial Afghan having, however, 
some cause of difference “ with our ancient ally, 

VOIj. I. T 
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Maharajah Runjeet Singh, it was to be feared” (as 
the manifesto proceeds to declare) “ that the flames of 
war being once kindled in the very regions into wliich 
we were endeavouring to extend our commerce, the 
pcaceiul and beneficial purjroses of the British Go- 
veiTiment would be altogether frustrated. In order 
to avert a result so calamitous, the Governor-Gene- 
ral resolved on authorising Captain Bumes to in^' 
mate to Dost Malioined Khan, that if he shoul'l 
cvirACC a disposition to come to just and reason ah ’ • 
terms with tlio Maharajah, his lordship would ex . 
his good olHc('s n itli liis liighncss for the restoration of 
an amicable understanding between the two Powers.” 

In other words, we propose to introduce our com- 
merce into certain independent countries some eight 
liundi’cd miles distant from our frontier ; we find tAvo 
of tlnise states at variance with each other, -wduch 
we previously knew to be the case ; aa'^c tender our 
friendly mediation ; but one of the parties “ persist- 
ing in urging the most um*casonable pretensions, 
such as the Govemor-GA'neral could not, consistently 
with justice and his regard for the friendship of 
Mahai'ajah Runject Singh, be the channel of sub- 
mitting to the consideration of his Highness,” what 
do Ave do ? Do wo quietly withdraw, and leave the 
parties to settle their oavu disputes ? Ko such thing. 
Commerce is* to be introduced, and the blessing of 
peace to j;)e secured by the instrumentality of wai’, and 
we then proceed to find out some latent cause of of- 
fence Avliieh shall justify us in forming a tripartite 
alliance, and in equipping our armies for the field. 

The offence of Dost Mahomed would appear to be 
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tliat " lie avowed sehemes of aggrandisement and 
ambition injurious to the security and peace of the 
frontier of India ; and that lie openly threatened, in 
furtherance of these schemes, to call in every foreign 
aid wliicli he could command. Ultimately he gave 
his undisguised support to the Persian designs on 
Afghanistan, of the unfriendly and injurious cha- 
racter of which, as concerned the llritisli pow^er in 
.(adia, he was well apprised: and by the utter dis- 
r ’.^ard of the views and interests of the 11 ish Go- 
' \ I'l'ument, ^compelled Captain Bumes to l(!ave Cau- 
bul without having effected any of the objects of 
lii*^ mission.” 

'J'he chiefs of Candahar are comprehended in this 
pfditical indictment in the following terms : 

1’he chiefs of Candahar (brothers of Dost Ma- 
iioiiicd Khan of Caubul) have avowed their, adhe- 
j'l ucc to the Persian policy with the sjime full know- 
ledge of its opposition to the rights and interests of 
tlu' British nation in India, and have been openly 
assisting in the operations against Herat.” 

I am not prepared to say that tlierc may not bo 
facts to warrfint this announcement, although it is 
somewhat startling, beeausQ Govenunents, and Asi- 
atic princes in particular, are not ihueh in the habit 
of divulging their intentions, and of proclaiming their 
ambitious views, until prepared to draw the sword. 

It is unquestionable that the Persians and Afghans, 
if supported and pushed forward by Russia, might 
penetrate into the Pimjab ; and should our ** ancient 
ally,” Runjeet Singh, whoso armies are disciphned 

T 2 
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and led by French officers^ be indueed to eoneur in 
the design, and to co-operate in the enterprise, such 
a combination might become formidable to the 
British empire in India; but Russia is not even 
mentioned in the proclamation, although the real 
aggi’essor, 'without ■whose aid and incitement not 
one of the Powers alluded to would venture to place 
a hostile footstep Avithin our frontier. 

And why has not Russia been brought forward as 
a party in our warlike denunciation ? Because it is 
not convenient for the home Government to enter 

I 

the lists with that Power in Europe, and because it is 
more convenient to throAV the burden of a perilous 
war and the charge of onerous treaties and alliances 
ujpon the resources of India. Russia may advance 
and recede at pleasure under a mask ; and although 
not daring to show herself, or to encounter our 
armies in the field, she knoAvs that she can, Avithoiit 
danger, carry on a destructive Avarfare against our 
finances. Here is the evil of which I complain. 

It is deeply to he lamented that the GoA'^ernor- 
General should gratuitotisly haA'c committed hims('If 
by the manifesto of the 1st October, because the 
people of India are not ^low to discern fallacies, and 
arc quick cnou^ in detecting and exposing even 
specious reasoning when proceeding upon false or 
weak premises. They may even discover, or fancy 
that they discover, an ill-concealed fear of our secret 
enemy. But Lord Auckland, who has manifested 
great prudence and judgment on other occasions, 
and who is assisted by a very able secretary, would 
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never have put forth such a proclamation without 
orders from hence; and if it were allowable to 
speculate in such a case, it might be surmised that 
the document was conceived and framed in a dif- 
ferent officina. 

Before a nation embarks in a foreign war, its 
Government should look carefully into its situation 
at home. It is easy enough to perceive that a large 
body of men cannot traverse a vast tract of desert 
country, almost destitute of water and supplies, 
without encountering serious difficulty ; and we also 
know thal a mountainous region, defended by a 
wju’likc population, cannot easily bo surmounted by 
artillery and the other appendages of a regular army. 
No person who hasrcadMr.Elphinstone’s description 
of the topography of Caubul, and the intervening 
country, of its climate, of the character of its in- 
habitants and social institutions, can fail to be con- 
vinced that the attempt to penetrate into Caubul by 
whatever route, with an army from India, must be 
attended ivith imminent risk. I will grant that the 
force is efficient and fully equipped — that the be- 
poys, and the new levies especially, do not, like Mr. 
Elphinstone’s foUoivers, manifest a strong disposi- 
tion on entering the desert* to return to their 
homes — ^that the troops in general are not, as was 
the ease in his camp, attacked by a fatal sicknessf 
that the Europeans can bear the scorching heats of 

* They deserted in twenties and tliirties. 

f Forty persons died at Birkaneer^ in his small camp, in one week, from 
fever and other complaints produced by the sudden and yiolent fluctuations 
of temperature. — II. St.G. T. 
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the desert, and the natives of Hindostan the severe 
cold of the mountains — ^that Runjeet Singh and the 
Ameers of Scinde are sincere, and disposed to allow 
us a free passage through their respective territories 
— that the Indus can be crossed without opposition 
— and that, after a long and laborious march, our 
army reaches, without any serious disaster, the passes 
of Hindoo Coosh, or the foot of the Tukht-i-Sooli- 
man. Let this be granted, contrary to all reason- 
able sjyemdat'ionSi and we shall still have the most 
formidable obstacles to overcome. 

The Afghans arc a brave and warlike people, 
proud of their national independence and of their 
individual liberty, impatient of a ruler, attached to 
their clans, prone to republican turbulence, and 
easily excited to give vent to religious fanaticism. 
Upon this race of sturdy mountaineers, in whose 
character and habits Mr. Elphinstono discovers a 
close resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, 
we would impose a ruler, who has been repeatcidly 
ejected by them, in whose favor we would depose 
the de facto sovereign, Dost Mahomed, and at the 
same time sot aside the pretensions of the Prince 
Kamran (the son of an elder brother), who has so 
gallantly and successfully defended the fortress of 
Herat against an attack which has evidently been 
regarded by us as the basis of a scries of o])erations 
directed towards the British possessions in India. 

I cannot •well imagine any object more adven- 
turous; and even if we should succeed in placing 
upon the throne of Caubul our late pensioner, Shuja- 
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ool-Moolk, who does not possess an acre of land in 
that country, it is quite certain that he could only 
maintain his authority and rule by the presence of a 
British force, sufficient to hold in subjection his re- 
fractory subjects, and to overawe the rival clans who 
are hostile to his supremacy. 

But waiving these considerations, let us look at 
home. Can we safely send forth the flower of our 
army to a point which cannot be reached in less 
than thi'ee months, at a distance from its magazines 
and supplies, and with its line of communication 
liable at ahy time to be interrupted ? What if this 
army should sustain a check ? Can wo rely with 
confidence on the allies whom we leave in the rear ? 
Would tiicy not take advantage of any disaster to 
our arms P Is it as easy to retreat as to advance ? 
and. is not om* military reputation too precious to 
bo hazarded unnecessarily in the prosecution of an 
object whicli presents such formidable difficulties ? 

Still, 1 have not touched the main point. It can- 
not be concealed that the presence of our army at 
home was never, perliaps, more necessary than at 
the present moment. 

On oiu* right flanli, to the north, it is found 
necessary to observe the Nepaulese with a military 
force. 

On the left, we have the Rajpoots ^ a very un- 
settled and unsatisfactory state; and the petty Rajah 
of Jhansi has even ventured lately to set our au- 
thority at defiance, nor had we a ipihtary force at 
hand sufficient to enforce that authority. 
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In our rear, to tlie south-east, the Burmese have 
openly manifested a hostile spirit, which has ren- 
dered measures of precaution m'gently necessary, 
and which, no doubt, would have justified and called 
for offensive operations had our hands been free ; 
but the Bunnese frontier is above 2000 miles from 
Caubul, and our army could not be recalled and 
traverse the intermediate space in less than six 
months, if its services were found nccessaiy to bo 
directed against the Burmese. 

In our North-Western Provinces, whose inha- 
bitants differ widely from the patient and submissive 
natives of Bengal, a spirit of disaffection is knoAVu 
to exist; and I have repeatedly bad occasion to 
bring under the notice of the Com't the causes 
which have, as I think, engendered this feeling. 
failed to redeem our pledge to grant the landholders 
a permanent settlement — ^we have displaced the 
principal lalooMars, and have converted the landed 
aristocracy of the coimtry into discontented i)en- 
sioners — ^w^c have lately resumed the rent-free tenures 
by a most smnmary, and I must say, iniquitous pro- 
cess — and we have, in consequence, alienated the 
good-will of an influential class — ^tho priesthood — 
who hold a largo interest in these tenures ; and still 
more recently, our proceedings both at home and in 
India with relation to the pilgrim-tax and the re- 
ligious observances of the peojdc, have produced 
much uneasiness, and have given rise to an appre- 
hension that the British Government has withdraAvn 
its protection so formally guaranteed, and is about 
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to interfere with its native subjects in the exercise 
of their religion. On this subject I will not enlarge ; 
but we have evidence upon our records* that, even 
in the Lower Provinces, a fanatical feeling has mani- 
fested itself, and is supposed to have been fomented 
by the measures which have been pursued for the 
resumption of the rent-free lands. 

With such weighty matters pressing upon our 
attention, is it not the part of prudence and wisdom 
to pause ? and would it not be better even to re- 
trace our stops than to persevere in a dangerous 
coiu’sc P Our allies are not to be relied upon with 
confidence ; and if they fail us, it will be in tlieir 
power to inflict a deadly injury. Shuja-ool-Moolk 
can only make head by means of our military power ; 
and instead of forming a barrier in Afghanistan 
against Persia or Hussia, “ by substituting a friendly 
for a hostile Government,” wo have converted Dost 
IMahomcd, his family, and tribe, into open enemies ; 
we have made them the willing instruments of llus- 
sian ambition, and we have probably enlisted all tlic 
national feelings of the Afghan race against us. 

N or does it appear to me that our position would 
be improved by pursuing a middle course. If Shuja- 
ool-Moolk be allowed to advance without our main 
army, his success must, at least, be doubtful ; and 
should he meet with a repulse, or anj/* serious check. 


♦ See judicial letter from Bengal, of the 8th September, 1836, witli cor- 
roapondencc. See, also. Lord Auckland’s minute of 17 th November, 183S. — 
H. St.G. T. 
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we must advance to his support under greater diffi- 
culties, perhaps, from the loss of military reputation, 
and the confidence which successful resistance will 
have inspired in his opponents. 

Feeling as I do that the vital interests of India 
arc at stake in the present crisis of our affairs — con- 
vinced as I am that it is not in India but in Europe 
that our empire in the East must be guarded against 
European aggression ; and liolding it to be the pri- 
vilege and the duty of every member of this Court 
to exercise his free judgment on all measures in 
which he is called upon to co-operate — I have felt it 
to be incumbent upon me to record tlie present pro- 
test, which, although intended to exonerate me from 
responsibility, must not be taken as indicating in the 
slightest degree an abatement of that zeal which is 
become more than ever necessary for the advance- 
ment of the public serv ice. 

THE DISASTEES IN AFGHANISTAN. 

[Tho following' paper was written in 1842, after intelligence of the disas- 
trous results of the policy, so powerfully dissected in the preceding document, 
had been received in England. It treats of the subject, then under discussion, 
of the rc-occupation of Afghanistan, .and the ilifficultics attending that move- 
ment. Many of the anticipations here glanced at were fully justified by the 
result.] 

The late disastrous occurrences hi Afghanistan 
must have stouck deep into the heart of every man 
who loves his coimtry, and is tender of its honor, or 
who possesses the common feelings of humanity. 

Grievous errors have, it would appear, been com- 
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mitted ; but there is no use in recurring to the past, 
except for the purpose of obtaining a guide to the 
future. These errors must now, if possible, be re- 
paired. 

It is the part of prudence to look forward in order 
to anticipate difficulties and dangers, and if possible 
to avert them; but when they do occur, it is the 
part of patriotism to encounter them with energy, 
and to use every effort to surmount them. 

The questions to bo examined with reference to 
the present state of our affairs in Afghanistan, 
arc — 

1st. Whether it be expedient and practicable to 
maintain our military position in that country. 

2nd. Whether it be incumbent upon the British 
Government to maintain its political connexion with 
Shah Shujali, and to adhere otherAviso to the tri- 
partite treaty of the 20tb June, 183S; or assuming 
the negative of tliis proposition, whether it bo politic 
and practicable to form any other political connexion 
Avitli Afghanistan. 

3rd. Wh(;thcr under any assumed state of things, 
it be expedient to withdraw altogether from the mili- 
tary occupation of Afghanistan, and from all political 
connexion with that country. 

If we continue to hold a single military post be- 
yond the passes, and the slightest diope can be 
entertained that it will bo possible to maintain it 
until reinforcements can be thrown in for its relief, 
every consideration of honor and policy demand tliat 
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the most strenuous exertions be made, and the 
greatest sacrifices he submitted to, in order to main- 
tain (at least for a time) our footing in the country. 
‘WTiatcver may liave been the original merits, or 
demerits, of our proeecdings in Afghanistan, we are 
noAV called upon to assert the national honor — ^to 
punish treachery and rebellion — to bring to justice 
the authors of barbarous assassinations — ^to restore 
our military reputation — and to re-establish our 
political supremacy. 

If, on the other hand, our armies shall, unfor- 
tunately, have been driven out of the country, or 
have been compelled to evacuate it, a very diflerent 
question presents itself. Arc we prei)arcd to renew 
the original enterprise, under circumstances of (b’f- 
ficulty incalculably increased by the intervening 
events ? The new difllcultics Avhich Avill have been 
superadded to those enumerated in my letter to the 
Court of Directors of the 29th January, 1839,* may 
bo thus briefly enumerated. 

1st. The impression of our military prowess and 
power, which probably assisted mainly in enabling 
our array under Lord Keane to penetrate the Bholan 
Pass unopposed, must have been greatly weakened. 
The A.fghans know and acknowledge the superiority 
of our artillery, and of our professional science; 
but they have not seen our military tactics very 
successfully illustrated, and they acknowledge no 
inferiority on their part as soldiers and men. 


• The preceding puper. 
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2nd. The defeat of Major Clihbome’s detachment ; 
the result of their repeated encounters with the gal- 
lant Sir Robert Sale’s force; and, above all, the 
destruction of the army on its retreat from Cauhul, 
must not only have inspired the Afghans wdth great 
confidence in their own bravery and military re- 
sources, hut these unhappy events have afforded 
them practical and striking evidence of tlic strength 
of their mountain passes, and of the ease with which 
their countiy can be defended against a foreign 
enemy. It cannot he doubted that, on any future 
invasion, they will bo prepared to defend their de- 
files and fastnesses ; and we cannot prudently assume 
that, fortified as they probaldy will be, we shall suc- 
ceed in forcing them. 

I am not ignorant that, both in ancient and mo- 
dem times, such natural barriers have been pene- 
trated and surmounted ; but, on the other hand, I 
would appeal to the case of Circassia, to show that a 
brave race of mountaineers, strongly posted in tlieir 
native fastnesses, can, foi‘ a series of years, bid de- 
fiance to the power of the Russian Empire, and 
have to tliis moment preserved their national inde- 
pendence. ^ 

Other instances of successful resistance to miglity 
armies, under similar circumstances, might easily be 
cited. • 

3rd, Our native troops have suffered so severely 
from the rigor of the climate (the cold in Cauhul 
and its neighbomdiood being intense), that I much 
doubt whether they can be induced again to enter 
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that country. No man can have greater confidence 
in the valor, zeal, and fidelity of the Sepoys than I 
feci, and have long felt, from personal observation of 
their character and conduct ; hut there is a limit to 
endurance, and although one heroic effort may he 
made, avc must not tax human nature beyond its 
powers, nor expect a perpetual succession of heroic 
achievements. 

But whether we succeed or not in inducing our 
Sepoys to advance again to the passes of Afghanistan, 
I am quite convinced that the utmost difficulty Avill 
be experienced in commanding the services of camp- 
followers. We know how essential this appendage 
is to an Induui army, and wc know how large* and 
unmanageable it is, especially in the instance of an 
army moving from our Bengal provinces. A large 
train of followers, for the camp equipage, the com- 
missariat, and other services, is absolutely indispen- 
sable ; and as the fate of those who have miserably 
perished in the late disaster to our arms must soon 
become known to their countrymen, it is to be ap- 
prehended that the most serious diflieulty wiU be ex- 
perienced hereafter, in obtaining the supply of fol- 
lowers requii*(;d for the forward movement of any 
large body of troops, t 

A difficulty of the same description is to be appre- 
hcnd(id in recifuiting our native corps. There are 
many Afghans in our aimy who uill have witnessed 

* The army of the Indus, 15,000 strong, had 85,000 followers. See Major 
Hough.— II. St.G. T. 

t There is a prejudice, too, against rossing the Indus, felt by the natives 
of Hindostan. — II. St.G. T. 
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the late occurrences, and a still greater number to 
» Avbom the event will become known. Can these men 
be safely trusted ? and if a religious feeling be super- 
added, can we expect them to be faithful to their 
standard ? My greatest anxiety for the fate of the 
garrisons wliich have been left in Afghanistan has 
its origin chiefly in this source. A single fanatic 
amongst our Sepoys may become the nucleus of dis- 
affection, which may be too strong for the habitual 
fceh'ng of attachment to their salt, their colors, and 
the service; and if the spell which has hitherto 
bound thefn to us be once dissolved, who will under- 
take to say what amount of European force will be 
sufiicient to enable us to maintain our footing in the 
country ? 

Eut granting that the fidelity of the Sepoy is not 
to be shaken by adverse cv(mts, it does not follow 
that our army can be speedily recruited with proper 
uiatcrials. Very great difficulty has been experienced 
of late years in obtaining first class men, such as 
were heretofore the pride of the Bengal aimy. The 
fact could be accounted for if it were necessary and 
desirable to enter into details ; but it may be confi- 
dently assmned that the difficulty, from whatever 
source originating, will be s&iously aggravated under 
(ixisting circumstances. Our best locality for re- 
cruiting men of good caste and physiqol power, has 
been in the districts north of the Ganges — in Oude, 
Eohilkund, Gonickpore, Azimghur, &c. Now these 
distriets, and especially the province of Eoliilkund, 
abound with Afghans (Patans, or Eohillahs, as they 
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aro usually called) ; and it cannot be doubted tbat 
this race of men will feel the utmost reluctance to 
engage in an expedition against those who arc con- 
nected Avith them by the tics of religion and social 
habits. Skinner’s* Horse, one of the most distin- 
guished corps in the service, is composed chiefly of 
Afghans, and these men could not noAV bo em- 
ployed in a service repugnant to their religious 
and national feelings. The character of the Afghan, 
or Patiin, is Avell know^l : and the audacity and 
headlong devotion of the llohillah peasantry aaus 
sufficiently displayed in Sir Robert Abercrombie’s 
campaign in 1791. 

Ith. If another expedition to Afghanistan should 
be determined upon, it is quite clear that the force 
must be itpon a scale of great magnitude, and that 
a large proportion must consist of Em'opcans more 
inured to a cold climate. The cattle and equipment 
must be on a proportionate scale, and especially Avith 
reference to the movemeirt of a poAA'orful artillery. 
But AV'hero arc the necessary supjrlies to be sought 
in the cxliausted state of the country ? In the late 
expedition it was found difficult to collect a sufficient 
number of camels ;t and the AAcar and tear in cross- 
ing the desert and in ascending the passes Avas enor- 

* This officer is a great loss to us at the present moment, for he had ac- 
quired an extrjiordhiary influence over his corps. The MS. memoirs of his 
life, 'Written by himself, are now before me : and they exhibit a singular pic- 
ture of Asiatic manners, and of the disposition and habits of the Indian sol- 
diery. lie was the son of a Hajpootnec. — II. St.G. T. 

■f From 25,000 to 30,000 were required for the army of the Indus ; and 
. 33,000 are said to have perished or been carried ofl’ in the course of the 
campaign. — II. {St.G. T, 
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inous. I sliall not in this place insist upon the 
overwhelming expense of keeping up the estahlish- 
inent of cattle, which will be called for in the first 
io stance, and in supplying the casualties which may 
he expected to occur. I consider it doubtful whe- 
ther an adequate supply can he obtained at any 
j)rice ; and I have already observed that the drivers 
and attendants, in common w'ith other camp fol- 
lowers, may he cxj)ected to show a disinclination to 
the service. 

Jt is true that, by ci’ossing the lainjauh, the route 
will he shortened, and the inconveniences of the 
<lesci*t he avoided ; but the passes* must he j)enc- 
1 rated, a nigged and inhospitable couni ry imist he 
passed OA'cr, and this camiot he done Avithout the 
application and waste of a A'ast aiuotint of animal 
poAA'cr. 

5th. The expense of such an equipment as I have 
supposed Avillhe riunons to our finances, nor can the 
resoAirces of India supply the demand. T estimate 
lliat ere six months eMpse, the treasuries of India 
Aiill he completely drained; •and that, AihateAer 
means may he resorted to in ordir to raise money, 
the capital of India, in tho,dcpressed state of public 


It is to me matter of surprise that no attcmiit appears to liave been 
made to effect a communication between Caubul and Pcslij^wur by the Cnubul 
river. Where a river finds its way througli a country, it is presumable that 
men can penetrate, and possibly animals. The late Sir A. Burnes tra- 
velled a great part of the way from Peshawur to Jcllalabad in 1832 by the 
river. Having left Peshawur on the 19th April, he reached Caubul outlie 
Jst May. It is also presumable, from Captain Ferris' retreat, and Captain 
Gray’s escape, that there .nre passes in the mountains which it would be 
desirable to explore eventually. — II. St.G. T. ' 

VOL. I. TJ 
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credit wlucli must be looked to, will uot furnisb any 
adequate supply. The books of account for tbe last 
three years uot having yet been adjusted, it is im- 
possible for me to state with precision the amount 
of the militaiy and political expenditure in those 
years ; but wc have some collateral evidence to lead 
to a conclusion ; and as far as I can judge from such 
materials as are within reach in this country, I am 
led to believe that the military and political extra- 
ordinarhjs, connected with the invasion and occu])a- 
tion of Afghanistan, cannot lam* faUcu short of the 
sum of two-and-a-half millions sterling annually, on 
the average of the last tliree years. 

Now', assuming what is highly improbable, that a 
fresh expedition on a larger scale of equipment can 
be sent forth and maintained on the same scale of 
expense, I must contend that the means of support- 
ing it can only be supplied Jrom this country; and 
if the facts and reasoning urged in my letter to the 
Court of Directors of tlic 29th January, 1839, and in 
other documents, 1)C entitled to any weight, they go 
far to establish an eqftitablc claim on the part of the 
East India Company for reimbursement of tlie ex- 
penses akeady incuiTed, not by the organs and 
administrators of that body, but in follo\^ing out 
the policy of her Majesty’s late Government. India 
was at no time in danger from Ilussia, Persia, or Af- 
ghanistan ; and even if it had been menaced, the 
CoTiirt of Directors could never have pursued such a 
course of defensive operations. 

Lastly. Our internal situation is not, I fear, secure 
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and satisfactory at the present moment ; and in the 
letter already referred, to, I have endeavoured to 
trace the causes of that alienation and disaffection 
which is belieyed to exist among our native subjects. 
Those causes sliU continue to operate in fuU force ; 
for although the severity of om* resumption proceed- 
ings has been relaxed of late, in obedience to injunc- 
tions from tliis country, fhc impression wliieh they 
cr(;ated among the people lias'not been removed, and 
a new cause for apprehension and distrust has re- 
ccmtly been super-added. A Commission has been 
instituted for surveying the lands and determining 
the boundaries of villages in the permanently assessed 
teriitory ; and it has naturally produced great alarm 
;md loud complaints among the landliolders, who, not 
unreasonably, apprehend that the projected scrutiny 
may lead to a re-assessraent of their estates, in con- 
travention of the Permanent Settlement. The func- 
tions of tills Commission in settb'ng boundaries arc 
essentially and as it has not been consti- 

tuted luidcr any legislative enactment, I hold it to 
be illegal, as well as highly impolitic. 

But another manifest cause of the discontent 
which prevails, may be refejrcd to our late summary 
proceedings in deposing several of the native chiefs, 
and in resuming several principalities and Jagheers 
wliich arc assumed to have been forfeited, or to have 
escheated to our Glovernment. 

Among these I would instance the following : 

1st. The case of the Rajah of Sattara, who has 
been set aside in favor of his brother, upon an as- 

V 2 
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sumption of treasonable designs and practices hos- 
tile to our Government. The family are the descend- 
ants of Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta Empu*e, 
and their fate cannot fail to have interested the 
whol(5 Mahratta people. 

2nd. The independent principality of Colaba, in 
the Northern Concan, which has been held by the 
descendants of the celebrated Angria for two centu- 
ries, has been resumed as an escheat to our Govern- 
ment, in consequence of a supposed failure of heirs ; 
and this act of confiscation must jiroduce a great 
sensation among the different chiefs who are still 
allowed to hold tcnitorial possessions.* 

3rd. The late Newaub of Kurnaid was doi>osed on 
the ground that he meditated hostile designs against 
the British Power, and the vast accumulation of 
orduanec and military stores, found secreted in his 
palace and fort, furnished certainly a strong pre- 
sumption of a hostile spirit, and of an intention to 
resist by arms any attempt to enforce our authority. 

Other instances might be cited of a somewhat 
similar character ; and from these I draw th(i con- 
clusion, either that there has been disaffection in the 
coimtry, to justify such s+rong measures ; or that tin; 
forfeitures and resumptions which have taken place 
were arbitrary and unjust, and must consequently 
create alienation and discontent, and spread alarm 
among those chiefs who still maintain landed pos- 
sessions under so precarious a tenure. 

* See Mr. Tucker’s llcmarks, on the 19th May, 1841, of the subject of the 
C onfiscation of Colaba, at page 257, et $€q. 
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From one fatal error of resmnption we have for- 
tunately escaped. It had been determined hy the 
Government of India^to resume the Jaghcer of B-am- 
poor on the demise of the last incumhent; and a 
despatch had been prepared sanctioning the pi*o- 
ceediug hy the home authoriti(;s ; but Sir John 
Ilobhouse fortunately attended to the miofficial I’e- 
raonstrances of my late colleague Mr. Edraonstone, 
witli whom I held a private correspondence on the 
subject ; and the Jaghcer Avas ultimately continued 
in the possession of the family. Had this princi- 
pality, which ATOs settled in 1774 on tlio descendants 
of the Bohillah chief, Ey/x; C ollali Khan, heem 
actually resumed, I A^enturo to aifmn Avitli confid(jncc 
that this act Avould have caused a general insurrec- 
tion throughout the Aidiole province of llohilkund, 
the inhabitants of Avhich arc more excitable and 
more fanatical than any class of our nati\'’c subjects 
in India. 

Of the Mussulmans generally, it may he observed, 
tluit tlicy cannot safely he d(?pcnded upon, Avhen 
tlicir religious feelings arc brought into violent 
action. 

I have not recurred to the cases alluded to for the 
purpose 'of revmng controversy, or of condemning 
Avhat has ])cen done. My object has been to expose 
the Aveak points in our position, to th<J end that we 
may bo ujicn our guard. Our empire in India has 
been described as a pyramid standing upon its apex ; 
and it is quite certain that, at the present moment, 
all the energies of our ablest statesmen and best 
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soldiers will be requii'ed to plaee it firmly on its 
base. 

IProm the foregoing remarks I would deduee this 
conclusion — ^that, if our footing in Afghanistan shall 
have been lost, it cannot now be regained ; and that 
any attempt to re-conquer the cormtry must be at- 
tended with a ruinous expense, and may endanger 
the safety of the British possessions in India. 

With respect to our late pensioner, Shuja-ool- 
Moolk, it is only necessary to observe that his fate 
must ab'eady have been decided ; that all oui’ conoes- 
sions to him by the treaty of the 20th of J unc, 1838, 
were perfectly gratuitous; that no equivalent has 
ever been obtained fi’om him ; and that his utter 
incapacity to govern, his suspicious conduct, and the 
defection of his family, have deprived him of eveiy 
claim to furtlier assistance on our part for the re- 
establishment of his authority in Afghanistan. 

But although it apj)ears to me impolitic and dan- 
gerous to send forth a second expedition into Afghan- 
istan under the circumstances assumed, 1 am by no 
means of oj)inion that we ought to abandon our posts 
cast of the passes into that country. I am not a 
military man ; but, as a member of the Political and 
Military Conunittce, I am bmmd to examine the 
question, and to resort to the best materials within 
my reach to ■onable me to form a sound judgment 
upon it. The retention of Dadur, Bukhur,* Shikar- 
pore, and Kurachee, with perhaps Sehwan and lark- 

* This island fortress in the Indus includes Sukhur on the right bank, and 
Boree on the left; both being connected with it, and commanded by it. — 
H. St.a T. 
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hana, would give us the command of the Lower 
Indus — would enable us to overawe tlie Scindians, 
Beloochees, and other tribes — ^to check any incursions 
through the Bholan and Gundava Passes — and to 
extend a great degree of protection to the commerce 
of the coimtry. On the Upper Indus, while the 
Sikhs retain possession of Peshawur, with the slip of 
country on th(; riglit hank of the river, and the fort 
of Attok on its left hank, no attempt could he made 
hy the Afghans to invade the Punjauh, with the 
slightest prospect of success; and fortunately the 
Sikhs have a common interest with us in repeUing 
such an attempt. 

I have had a sk(dcton map prepared, for the pur- 
pose of exhihiting morcj distinctly the military posi- 
tions indicated, Avith the routes and distances from 
Kiiraehee, the s(;aport west of the cmhouchurc of 
the Indus ; hut it Avould he presumptuous in me 
to pretend to decide hoAV far it may he necessary or 
prudent to occupy peiinanently all or ;my of those 
positions. Their temjiorary occupation appears to 
me desirahh', (if for no other reason) for the pur- 
2)ose of showing the people of India that we have 
not ingloriously retreated from all our late acquisi- 
tions. 

Ghuznee, it is to he apprehended, will have fallen ; 
for it would naturally liaAre become the first object 
of the insurgents’ attention, and from no quarter 
could succours have been thrown in to reinforce its 
Aveak garrison during the Avinter season. 

The force at Jcllalahad under Sir Robert Sale 
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must 1)0 considered safe, for large reinforcements 
were coming up from Peshaivur — ^tlie post at Ali 
Musjeed in the Khyhur Pass had hecn relieved and 
strengthened by the two reghnents of native in- 
fantry which had been pushed forward ; and there 
is reason to sr.ppose that Sir 11. Sale would cxi)e- 
rience no difficulty in forming a junction with tla; 
corjj, s advancing to his support. 

In Candahar, ive have a large* force under Gene- 
ral Nett ; and, although an iusuiTection had taken 
place in the neighbourhood, and one of the Jan-baz 
corps had deserted, there can be no ground foi* 
apprehending that the general will not be able to 
maintain himself for some time ; or, if necessary, to 
fall back upon Quetta, where two native regiments 
are posted ivith a detaclunent of artillery and tlu' 
necessary supply of provisions. We have also a 
force of 1000 men at Kilat-i-Ghikie, with suj)pli(N 
for six months; and the small detachments at the out- 
posts would appear to have been all calkxl in. Trooj).s 
were also proceeding with treasure and su2)plii;.>. 
from Sukhur in the end of December ; and it is i)ro- 
bable that a considerable reinforcement will have 
been collected at Dadur to form a junction, ei'ont- 
ually, with the Candahar force, should it have Ikm'u 
compelled to i-ctrcat. 

In our Dengal provinces, an army of 15,000 men 
was likely to be assembled at an early period to pro- 
tect our Ncpaul frontier ; and the Government ap- 
pear to be making preparation in all quai*ters to 

♦ Six Regiments N. I., II, M.’s 40th Foot, a corps of Cavalry, &c. 
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I'uard against any untoward occurrences to wliicli 
we may be exposed. - 

In tliis countiy, her Majesty’s Q^’^^mment and 
the Court of Directors have nianife'Sifcd if;b§ utmost 
promptitude in preparing to ^ad out large rein- 
forc(;mcnts at the earliest period j^aetical^. All 
our oilicers have been ordered out to jotu, their (50i|)s, 
and several regiments udll be despatched to undia 
as soon as the necessary conveyance can "be pro- 
A'idcd. 

It appears to me of the utmost importance at the 
present juncture, that the proportion of European 
troops rclatmdy AA ith the Sepoys should bo largely 
augmented. I have great conli deuce in our native 
soldiery, and especially in the Hindoo Sepoy ; but 
they must not be l(‘d to suppose that Ave dcipcnd 
AAdiolly and oxiduswely upon them for the main- 
tenance of our Haj. There ought to be a Euro- 
pean force at hand to put do mi promptly any paidial 
disaffection ; for if once a successful rising should 
take' ])lace in any quarter, the contagion AAOuld be 
liable io spread rapidly and extensively. We ncA<!r 
can hold tin; country AAnth a Eurojican force: 
200,000 Avould not suffice for the purpose, as the 
climate avouM preclude their being employed on par- 
ticular duties (on escorts, guards, &c.) ; and on our 
north-cast frontier, and in the line* of jungle and 
hill country, west from the pimince of Orissa to 
the river Sonc, they could not be employed at all 
Avithout the certainty of their becoming victims to 
an unliealthy climate. We must, therefore, depend 
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mainly upon our native troops ; and while they re- 
main firm in their allegiance, they will constitute 
the great prop and support of our empire. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that we have a largo 
Eurojiean force on the eoasts of China, which will 
fiu*nish a resource, if their presence should he re- 
quired eithef to check the movements of the Bur- 
mese on the borders of Tenasscrim or Arracan, or 
to strengthen our armies on the Avestern frontier. 
It appears, moreover, from a slatement now before 
me, that Ave have a formidal)le naval force* in the 
China seas, quite sufficient to convert oui* hostile ope- 
rations in that quarter into a strict blockade of the 
rivers and ])OA'ts of China, and to maintain Avith the 
marines the insular posts Avhich haA C been occupied, 
if it should be found iieeessary to AAuthdraw the land 
forces. There arc sonic intelligent persons who 
contend that an effecth'e blockade would have been 
less hazardous and expensive, and more likely to 
succeed in accomplishing oui* oliject, tlian the land 
operations Avhich haA'eboiiii umhTtaken, or projected; 
but tliis is not the proper time or place for inquuing 
into the origin or progress of oiu’ hostile operations 
against the emjiire of China, or for riwioAving the 
plans and conduct of those Avho have directed this 
great moA^ement. 

The late events in Afghanistan are deeply to be 
deplored, as involving a public calamity and great 
individual suffering; but the Government which en- 


Thirty-two ships of war, and twelve war-stcamers of difierent classes. 
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gages in war must be prepared for reverses ; and 
while we are careful not wantonly to provoke the 
religious feelings and prejudices of the people, nor 
by acts of imprudence to shake thes iittachment of 
the native troops, these reverses and losses may be 
repaired. 

But it will be thought that I have overlooked one 
main consideration. Men of ardent and generous 
tempers will urge that the national honor has been 
outraged — ^Ihat our ambassador has been treache- 
rouslyand barbarously assassinated — that individuals 
have been atrociously murdered — and that tlieir 
blood calls for vengeance. I respect this feeling; 
but it is neccssarv to show how it can be satisfied. 
An outrage has been committed, Avliich, under tlic 
laws and usages of civilised nations, would call for 
full reparation, and, in the last resort, justify an 
appeal to arms ; but we have placed omselves among 
a semi-barbarous ])eo2)le ; their national pride and 
personal feelings Avero olfended, and they haA'e 
avenged themselves in their gaati Avay by acts of 
great atrocity — but hoAV arc they to be ])uuishcd ? 
Wo caimot reach the assassin, Mahomed Akbur 
Khan, for, if he were jjressed by our troops, he 
would retire beyond their reach, and find an asylum 
in Turkistan or Tartary, where we cannot follow 
him. We could not offer a reward M* his head, for 
that would only multiply blood-feuds by an unjus- 
tifiable proceeding. A reward for hjs apprehen- 
sion would have no consequences, unless it produced 
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liis assassination, which could not he justified. A 
nation cannot wage war against an individual ; nor 
can a whole people be made liable for individual 
crimes. We have not, in this case, a civilised Go- 
vernment to deal with, wdiieh would, no doubt, be 
justly responsible for political offences, and for 
wrongs and outrages committed against unoffendmg 
parties, in violation of the public law. 

But let it l)e sliown that avc can maintain our foot- 
ing in Afghanistan for a single season, and then let 
retributive justice have its full sway. This, I apprc'- 
liend, cannot be shmvn ; and if the \icw which I have 
taken of the present state of oiu’ affairs be just and 
coiTect, any rash attempt to re-conquer Afghanistan 
by a second invasion >vould probably fail ; while the 
defection of our native troops (a contingency ivhich 
I cannot place entirely out of sight) must shake to 
its foundation the whole fabric of our Indian Em- 
pire. 

LORU ellenhorough and the re-occupation op 

APGJIANISTAN. 

[The annexed observations were written in February, 1 843, after the re- 
ceipt in England of the glad tidings of tlic victories achieved by the armies of 
Pollock and Nott, and the release of tlje Canbul prisoners. They were called 
forth by the iiroposal to pass a vote of thanks to Lord Kllcnboroiigh for th c 
energy with which he had applied the resources of the country to the prose- 
cution of the military operations which had been attended with such brilliant 
success.] t 

It is proposed to pass a vote of tbanks to tlio 
Governor-General of India — for the “ ability and 
judgment with which the resources of the British 
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Empire in India have lieen applied to the support of 
the military operations in India.” 

In order to decide on the merits of a civil governor, 
directing military operations, it is necessary to con- 
sider whether his original views Av(;re just — ^ivhcther 
Ids plans Avere Aviscly conceived and carefully ma- 
tured — ^whether his means of carrying them out were 
adequate and well adapted to the accomplishment of 
the ends proposed — ^Avhether the time for their a])- 
])lication aaus avoU chosen — and Avhether his mea- 
sures Avero prosecuted AAuth spirit and A'igor, and 
Avith that* consistency of purpose and action whicli 
might fmTiish reasonable grounds for exjAecting 
success as tin? legitimate result of Avise and skilful 
combinations. 

It Avill scarcoh^ be contended that a ciAdl oweriior 

f O 

is entitled to claim praise and thanks for the success 
of military operations Avhich he did not order or ap- 
])rove ; and still less if those operations AA'ere under- 
taken in ojiposition to his opinion and declared AA'ill ; 
and stUl less again, if tlieir success Avere liable to b(' 
im])eded, or rendered doubtful, by orders having a 
contrary tendency. 

It is quite cl(;ar, from the correspondence, that, to 
a very late period, the Governor-General Avas de- 
cidedly adverse to the adA'ance of General Nott, and 
that, throughout, his lordship contemplated, and 
even xirged, liis retreat by the route of Quetta upon 
our strong posts in Sciiidc ; and it is equally clear 
that, if General ]!^ott had failed in his forvA^ard move- 
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nicnt, in opposition to the declared opinion of the 
Governor-General, he would liave incurred a fearful 
responsihility. 

It is also unquestionable that the Governor-Gene- 
ral, in directing the abandonment of Kilat-i-Ghilzi(i 
and other ])osts, contravened the meditated advance 
of General Nott upon Caubul, by rendering that 
movement more difficult and dangerous. 

It may further be assumed from tlu? correspond- 
ence, that the retrograde movement both of General 
Pollock’s and General Nott’s armies was contem- 
plated by the Governor-General, even in the event 
of the negotiation for the redease of the captives 
haA’ing failed ; and, mdeed, his lordship, in express 
terms, declares that no hope can j*easonably be enter- 
tained of the recovery of the prisoners taken at 
Ghuznee. 

I am far from wishing it to be nifcrred that th<‘ 
Governor-General did not feel the most anxious 
interest to effect the liberation of the hostagiis and 
captives. On the contrary, I am satisfied that no 
man could be more alive to the obligation Ave were 
under to accomplish this object by all justifiable 
means, both on the gi'ound of JiimonUij and oi policy ; 
but his lordship CAridently did not expect to succeed, 
and our success was ultimately obtained by means 
and efforts Avhich no man could possibly have anti- 
cipated. 

Xor do I mean to say that there were not strong 
grounds for the cautious policy which induced the 
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Govemor-Gencral to discotintenance the advance of 
General Nott ; for it is unquestionable that a second 
disaster, similar to that which wc sustained in Janu- 
ary, 1842, would have shaken our Indian Empire to 
its very foundations. Lord E.’s caution, therefore, 
although overlooking some very important objects, 
was formded on what mav he termed vital considera- 

V 

tions. 

But stni the question arises whether the Governor- 
General can justly claim any participation in the 
credit due for the success of operations which he 
did not direct, 'and which, to a very late period, he 
strongly discouraged. 

It is true that the proposed vote of thanks is con- 
iined to the merit of liaving ap])lied the resources of 
India with ability and judgment to the support of 
our military operations ; and it must ho fully ad- 
mitted that the Governor-General made the greatest 
etfoi'ts to reinlbree the army, and to supply it with 
money, medicines, the munition of wai’, and with the 
means of transport ; hut as those supplies were ftir- 
iiished with a view to the retreat of the army, and 
not to its advance, Lord E.’s name can scarcely be 
associated with the success of that advance and the 

I 

triumph of our arms, nor with those operations 
which happily terminated in the release of the Bri- 
tish hostages and captives. ■; 

The difficulty of coming to a vote of thanks in 
this case arises from some ambiguity in the applica- 
tion of its terms, and from the secondary qualities 
of the statesman being brought forward instead of 
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those primary qualities which ought most to distin- 
guish him. In other words, it is proposed to thank 
the Governor-General for his cxeidions in carrying 
into cflcct a plan of operations not his oicn, instead 
of thanking liim for the wisdom and prudence of 
his ])lans, and for that foresight and those coniprc- 
liensivo views ivhich ought to have characterised 
them. 

There is on(; test of the merits of the statesman, of 
which we have been de])rivcd, hy the total omission 
of the despatches from tlie home, authorities. Those 
despatches must have conveyed intelligence, opi- 
nions, an(l perhaps instructions to the Governor- 
General. If he followed them out, ho was relieved 
from much of his responsihility — ^if he contravened 
them-, he took ujjon himself the enlire responsihility 
of his OAvn plans and views. In tlu; one ease, Lord 
E, will have acted as a ministc'.rial funciioiiaiy, and 
may claim the merit of having applied the resources 
of the empire wilh vigor to give efiect to the plans 
of tin; home authorities. In the other case, he will 
have acted independently, ^ and must he judged hy 
the chai*acter of his o^vn measures. In cither case, 
wo ought to haA'C thcsci dcsj)atchcs before us, to 
enable the Court to come to a sound judgment upon 
the merits of his lordship’s proceedings. 

Let me ohseiwe further, with reference to the col- 
lection of papers before us, that, from a disregard of 
elirpnological order, great attention is necessary to 
the dates of the despatches ; for as earlier letters 
arc sometimes entered after those of more recent 
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dates, it might be iaferred that the former convey 
the last opinion, or the latest orders, which is not 
ahvays the case. Tlxis want of arrangement occa- 
sions not only inconvenience to the reader, hut it 
may produce erroneous impressions. 

There is one point more to which it may he pro- 
per to advert — ^Whether the general tenor and cha- 
racter of Lord E.’s administration have been such as 
to furnish a fair presumption in favor of a particular 
measure where the case might otherwise be doubt- 
ful ? "VTitli a view to this question, I have sketched 
some of tlie leading features of his lordship’s go- 
A'ernment, and I rcgi’ct to be compelled to deduce 
from this summary, that there is much to condemn 
on the ground of rashness and precipitation, and 
little to commend as the result of foresight, pru- 
dence, sound judgment, and those other qualities of 
the mind Avhicli best distinguish the accomplished 
statcsra/in. 

THE QUESTION OF KESPONSIBILITV. 

[Before quitting tliis subject oftlie invasion of Afghanistan, it is desirable 
that the following passages from one of Mr. Tucker’s minutes, in which the 
whole question of responsibility is very fairly and very forcibly reviewed, 
should be added to the selection. It plainly demonstrates — if, indeed, further 
I>roof of the notorious fact be needed, \o convince the most sceptical in- 
quirer — that the East India Company were, in no degree, responsible for the 
war in Afghanistan, and that it was a grievous injustice to cast upon the 
finances of India the expenses of that war.] 

. . . . The primary object wliich some of my 

esteemed colleagues and myself had in vioAv in call- 
ing for the production of the secret correspondence, 
Avas to establish the fact that the invasion of Af- 
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ghanistan, wMch I long since denounced as rash, 
dangerous, impolitic, and unjust, was undertaken 
liy oi’ders from her Majesty’s late Grovemment,* 
udthout the participation, or even the knowledge, of 
tlu? Court of Directors — ^that it was dhected against 
the apprehended advance of Russia, rather than 
against the Afghans, witl^whom we had no ground 
of quarrel — and that, in this view, it constituted a 
European rather than an Asiatic qiuistion, whicli 
could alone be dealt with hy her Maj(‘sty’s Govem- 
aicnt in Europe. For the grounds of tliis assump- 
tion I must refer to my recorded opinions ;t and if 
tlic secret correspondence he produced, I hazard 
little in stating my conviction that the premises will 
be fully cstahJished. So late as the 22nd May, 
1838, only one month before the conclusion of the 
treaty of Lahore, the Govcunor-Gcneral of India 
anxiously awaited a “ communication of the views 
(of the Sccrcit Committee) upon the present crisis a1 
the earliest possible opportunity and it is cleai‘, 
from this and other despatches of his lordship, that 
he was not prepared to engage in so hazardous an 
undertaking, without the express authority and di- 
rection of the home Government. 

I win not, however, argue the question on as- 
sumed premises, when direct evidence can be pro- 
duced to controvert those premises, if tliere be no 
sufficient foundation for the assumption. Enough 

♦ See the paper, dated 29th Jauuary, 1839, given in extenso at page 266, 
et seq, 

t See the paper referred to above. 
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lias been shown to satisfy me that the war nras 
undertaken hy the late Government with a view to 
JiJuropean objects, in utter disregard, as I think, of 
the immediate interests of the East India Company ; 
jind I therefore contend that the stewards and ad- 
ministrators of that body are hound to claim from 
the national authorities full indemnification for the 
expenses which have been incurred, as well as re- 
lief from all responsibility attaching to proceedings 
which have led to such disastrous results. 

The amendment of the Court appears to me to in- 
volve a virtual abandonment of our cause ; for al- 
though the insertion of the words “ for the pi’esent” 
would seem to indicate an intention to renew our 
application to the Board at some future period, I 
must insist that the proper period has afready ar- 
rived — ^nay, I am decidedly of opinion that we ought 
to have come to an understanding witli the Board 
more than three years ago; and that any further 
delay, by throwing a doubt on the merits of om* 
case, can only prove mischievous. The Board may 
suspect that we arc scarcely in earnest ; for who is 
disposed to postpone the settlement of a just de- 
luand ? As for waiting fo^ a favorable occasion, I 
have generally found that such occasions seldom 
occur, and that no time is found seasonable and 
propitious for doing that which we are not earnestly 
disposed to do. Let us not forget the enormous 
sacrifice which the East India Company were com- 
pelled to make in eifeeting a settlement of accounts 

X 2 
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with her Majesty’s Government for the advances 
made in India on account of the expeditions to the 
Mauritius and the islands in the Eastern Archipe- 
lago ; and the further we proceed in our disliurse- 
ments connected with the military operations in 
Afghanistan, the greater will be the difficulty of 
obtaining indemnification from the national Go- 
vernment. 

«*«•** 

It is essential to the ends of justice that the 
responsibility incun’cd by bad measures should 
attach to the proper parties. The Court of Direc- 
tors are liable to grave imputations, consequent upon 
the late calamitous events in Afghanistan ; but the 
Court are not justly chargeable with any partici- 
pation in the proceedings which have taken place. 
They were not consulted on the origin or progress of 
the war ; and they have not been allowed to exercise 
the slightest influence in directing the operations, 
military and political, which have been carried on 
beyond the Indus during the last tlu’cc years. They 
have acted ministerially throughout, and in abso- 
lute ignorance of everything wliieh was necessary to 
enable them to take an independent part in relation 
to these portentous movements. The Legislature 
has invested us, nominally at least, with the admi- 
nistration of India ; but we are. no longer, I regret 
to think, an independent body, or an efficient organ 
of administration. The whole power of government 
has been assumed (I will not say usurped) by the 
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Board; and nothing can be more insignificant or 
humiliating than the position Avhich w^e have occu- 
pied for some years past. I myself deeply feel the 
humiliation ; and all I can do is to place upon record, 
from time to time, my protest against measures 
which I cannot preveut. Even the custody of the 
public money no longer rests substantially with the 
Court ; for the Board of Commission ers, through the 
Seeret Committee*, can order the disbursement of 
any sums they may please, without any explanation 
to us, and without being accountable, as far as T 
can perceive, to any power in the State, for the due 
application of the fund to necessary and h'gitimate 
pur]30ses. 

I am not competent to give an opinion upon the 
legal constraction of an Act of Parliament ; but I 
have sought in vain in thejiast Charter Act for the 
aiithority imder which the power to disburse what is 
called “ secret service money” has been exorcised, aiid 
I cannot believe that the Legislature ever intended to 
confer the power of making these disbursements at 
pleasure, without control, and without I'csponsibility. 

The 36th section of the Act gives the Board, I 
own, most ample powers tq send out orders, through 
the Secret Committee, “ concerning the le\wing of 
war, or making peace, or treating or negotiating 
with any of the native princes or states in India, or 
touching the policy to be observed with respect to 
such princes or states hut it is, I think, unques- 

♦ See page 267, note, for this 36th section of the Act of 1833, there given 
in its integrity. 
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tionable that the secrecy to be observed on such 
occasions was not intended to be 'perpetual. It was 
to continue as long as its continuance was essential 
to the public welfare; but to maintain that the 
Legislature ever meant to invest any body of men 
in this coimtry with the power to cast a veil of im- 
penetrable darkness over their proceedings, would be 
to maintain that it intended to secure impunity to 
the worst actions. All power in tliis country is 
exercised under constitutional responsibility; and 
the Court of Directors, for the satisfaction of their 
constituents, and for then.’ oivn credit, are bound to 
provide, as ftu' as they can, that the administration 
of India is conducted on public principles, and for 
the benefit of the people of that coxmtry. 

The arrangement made in Januaiy and February, 
1835, for placing the alfairs of Persia in the 
hands of his Majesty’s Government, had for its 
object to commit aU questions comi(?cted with 
European policy and interests to the national 
coimcils. It was found that the communication 
between Teheran and Calcutta was so tedious 
and uncertain, ^at the Governor-General of India 
could not possibly exercise any useful influence or 
control over what was passing in so distant a 
quarter ; and a llussian army might have been moved 
inta the provinces of Azerbiyan, or Mazinderan, 
before any means of opposition or counteraction 
could bo resorted to in India. It was also felt that an 
army could not be moved in India through the inter- 
vening country without the utmost difficulty and 
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danger ; and that if any hostile movement should be 
made by any Eiu’opean Power towards our Indian 
t(!rritory, it eould be most successfully counteracted 
in jBurope. Our own frontier was never menaced, 
and could be in no danger from any European Power 
and I felt always perfectly assured that Gi’eat Bri- 
tain had only to declare Us will, in order to arrest 
the advance of any European force towards its 
Indian dependencies. 

I am unwilling to say more on this subject than 
is absolutely necessary, because I have recorded my 
sentiments upon it ah*eady ; and I have no ivish to 
take credit for fonisight ; but I deprecated, from an 
(^arly period, our involving ourselves in the entangle- 
ment of Afglian polities, and l)efor(i our army had 
erosst'd tlK5 Indus, I placed on the records of this 
Court a formal protest against a proceeding, which 
appeared to me at the time both liazardous and un- 
justifiabh', and which I look back to with infinite 
pain, as having le<l to the most fatal results — as 
involving an I'liormous (‘xpendituro of the pubhc 
money, and a frightful waste of human life — as 
infiieting an extent of misery and sulfering on in- 
dividuals unparalhiled cveq in the annals of Asiatic 
barbarity — as compromising, for the moment, the 
high reputation of our arms — and as tarnishing (it 
is to be feared) Avhat ought to be dear to us all, the 
national character. I would ask them, do not these 
tilings call for notice and inquuy ? Are there none 
who have justly incurred responsibility ? and none 
who may fairly claim to bo exonerated from sus- 
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picion and reproach ? or is it incumbent upon us to 
adopt the quiescent language of the amendment, and 
“ to abstain, at present, from urging the production” 
of the papers ? 

I do not mean to imply that a Government is 
strictly responsible for all the events of a war. The 
capture of Ghuznee, and the disasters at Oaubul, 
were alike contingent on circumstances not referrihle 
to the GoveiTunent of India; and it can neither 
claim credit for the one, nor ho wholly answerahh' 
for tlic other. But when a Government sends forth 
its armies upon a wild and perilous entciqn-iso, and 
places those armies in a position where success can 
yield no fruit, and discomfitm’c must end in ruin, 
the authorities so acting arc justly rcisponsihle for 
the consequences. Without pretending at all to 
prejudge the case, which indeed is likely to conu' 
before another tribunal, 1 would submit that suffi- 
cient grounds have been shown to justify our calling 
for the production of tluj secret correspondence, as 
essential to the estaldisbincnt of our claims; and 
although it may no longer be possible to remedy 
past evils, the Court cannot dispense with the cxci’- 
cise of the functions assigned to it by thcLt'gislatnre, 
nor with the obligation to protect, by all legitimat(' 
means, the pecuniary interests of the East India 
Company. 
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THE CONQUEST OF SCINDE. 

[Upon the subject of the Conquest of Scinde ami the deposition of tlie 
Aincors, Mr. Tucker felt as strongly, and expressed himself as emphatically, 
as on that of the invasion of Arghanistan. He had alibis life belonged to the 
C'ongervative party; but 'when it is said of him that in all matters of Indian 
policy he was neither Whig nor Tory, that ho regarded neitlicr parties nor 
persons, but shaped his conduct in accordance with fixed principles, only that 
is said which applies, with equal cogency, to the whole })ody of the Court of 
J)iroetors. The invasion of Afghanistan and the conquest of Scinde were cog- 
nate acts of injustice, and were so regarded by the Company. On these ques- 
tions Mr. 'ru{!ker expresses, in all their essential bearings, the opinions of a 
large majority of the Court.] 

I hold it to be oiks of the first duties of a Govern- 
ment to maintain with scmjiidoiis good faith its 
ti'cafiiivS and other engagements ; and if any viola- 
tion of a treaty by the Govcniment of India should 
take place, it is clcjarly the duty of the controlling 
Government at home to interpose its authority. If 
this duty he ncgl(^ct(;d, we must he content to share 
in the obloquy justly attaching to the violation of a 
public comiiact. 

The Governor-G(‘neral, in his jiroclamation, bear- 
ing date tin? 1st Oetoberj ]8 l!2, announces to the 
ehiets and people of India* the principles and policy 
l)y which his administration would he guided and 
governed ; and these sound and salutary principles 
are evidently contrasted ^vith the comsc of policy 
adopted by his predecessor in his proclamation of 
the 1st October, 1838, which, as Lord Ellenborough 
observes, led to disasters “ miparaUcled in their ex- 
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tent, unless by the errors in wbieli they originated.” 
“ Content with tlie limits natm’e appears to have 
assigned to its empire, the Government of India will 
devote all its efforts to the establishment and main- 
tenance of general peace, to the protection of the 
sovereigns and cliicfs, its allies, and to the pros- 
jiciity and happiness of its owm faithful subjects.” 

His lordship adds : “ The combined army of 
England and of India, superior in equipment, in 
discqihne, in valor, and in the officers by whom it 
is commanded, to any force which can be opposed 
to it in Asia, wiU stand in unassailable strength 
upon its own soil ; and for ever — ^undcr the blessing 
of Providence — preserve the glorious empire it has 
won in security and in honor. 

“ Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of the 
benefits it confers upon the people, the Governor- 
General is ^resolved that peace shall be obs(!rved, and 
will put forth the Avhole ])Owor of the Hritish Go- 
vernment to coerce the state by wdiich it shall b(^ 
infringed.” 

Wlietlicr it was lujcessary, or in good taste, or in 
accordance with that nniby of character which be- 
longs to our Indian Govpmment, to condemn the 
measures of the preceding Administration, or to 
enter into formal pledges vA'ith respect to the counso 
of policy to be hereaftca’ pursued, may admit of 
question ; but it is impossible to deny to Lord E. 
the merit of lofty aspirations in thus proclaiming to 
the world the maxims of an enlightened, a pacific, 
and humane policy. 
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But how have these bright anticipations been 
realised ? Within less than five months, we find 
our troops engaged in a sanguinary conflict ! And 
with whom ? With a mighty Power which threat- 
ened the stability of the British Empire ? Certainly 
not. The contest has hceix with the Ameers of 
Scinde : chiefs of so little note and account that 
their names and habitations are scarcely known to 
the people of this country ; and Avhose forces, brave 
but undisciplined, have been signally defeated by 
2800 men^ — a small fracllon of the British army of 
India ! 

And what can have induced tliose chiefs to mea- 
sure their sti’cngth with that army which Lord El- 
lonborough has so justly descriljcd as of immeasu- 
rabJe superiority? Are Ave to suppose that they 
voluntarily rushed on destruction? or is it not 
more reasonable and fair to presume that they 
were provoked and goad(id on to a course Avhich 
must necessarily lead to their ruin ? Ecar some- 
times engenders desperation ; but it Avas not the 
British Power whieJi had anything to fear from the 
Ameers of Scinde. 

We have long been undey treaty Avith these chiefs ; 
and it would appear, from the Governor-Gencrars 
recent proclamation of the 5th March last, that a 
fresh treaty had been concluded Avith them on the 
11th of Eebruary, the terms of Avhich have not yet 
been made public ; but the subjoined proclamation 
pronounces that the rupture took place in conse- 
quence of treachery on the part of the Ameers. 
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“ Falaco of Agra, 5th March, 1843. 

“ The Governor-General had earnestly hoped that 
the new provisions, to which various acts* in con- 
travention of their existing engagements, and vari- 
ous indications of hostility had compelled him to 
require the assent of the Ameers of Scinde, would 
have been carried into full clfect, as they had been 
agreed to by their JTighnesses, without a recurrence 
to arms. This hope has been disappointed. 

“ The Ameers, having signed the new treaty pro- 
posed to them on the 1 1th of Pebruary, attacked on 
the following day, ivith a large force, the residence 
of the British Commissioner. In this treacherous 
attack they were repulsed. On the l7th, Major- 
General Sir Charles Napier gained a decisive vic- 
tory ov(n’ their whole army ; and on the 20th the 
British troops occupied the city of Hyderabad. 

“ Six of the Ameers delivered their swords to 
the British general upon the field of battle. All 
their guns, ammunition, and trcasiu'c were taken, 
together with their camp. The Beloochccs lost 5000 
men. 

“ Thus has victory placed at the disposal of the 
British Government the country on both banks of 
the Indus, from Sukhur to the sea, ■with the excep- 
tion of such portions thereof as may belong to Meer 
Al l Morad of Khyrjiore, and to any other of the 
Ameers who may have remained faithful to his en- 
gagements. 

* These “ acts’* and “ indications’* arc nowhere stated. 
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“ The Govemor-Genci’al cannot forgive a treache- 
rous* attack upon a representative of the British 
Government, nor can he forgive hostile aggression 
prepared hy those who were i]i the act of signing a 
treaty. 

“ It will he the first ohjoct of the Governor- 
General .^to use the power victory has placed in his 
hands in the marnicr most conducive to the freedom 
of trade, and to the prosperity of the people of 
Sciude so long misgovei*ncd. 

“ To reward the fidelity of allies by substantial 
marks of favor, and so to punish the crime of 
treachery ui princes as to dc'xa* all fi*om its com- 
mission, arc further ohjcctf#which the Governoi- 
General will not fail to effect.” 

Is this the first fruit of that just and forbearing 
])olicy so pompously announced by the Governor- 
General, which was to give conlidcnce to the princes 
and people of India, and to establish the ludcyon 
rule of peace ? In the present state of our informa- 
tion, can any man at all ac(j[uainted with India 
seriously believe that the Ameers of Sciude have 
committed an act of unprovoked aggression which 
called for instant vengeance ? llav'c they ever come 
to us? or can they come to us without passing 
through a desert extending from three hundred to 
four humh’cd miles ? Wliat motive can they have 
for hostility against the British Government, except 
that general feeling which all Asiatic princes must 

* It would appear that the Ameers protected Major Oiitram ; and, prior to 
the outbreak, urged him to rctirc.—ll. St.G. T. 
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now entertain, that we are ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous neighbours ? * 

These chiefs have not shown any disposition to 
extend their territories, or to engage in warlike cn- 
tcrjnises; they would seem to have been content 
with tlieir hunting-grounds, and I doubt wlicthcr 
they would have exchanged tiiem for tl^ fairest 
])rovince of Ilindostan. Wliat, then, can have 
occasioned the late outbreak ? Is it usual for the 
weak h) attack tht; strong ? Do they owe us any 
allegiance, or any obligation, beyond that Avliich om- 
treaties impose ? But it has been surmised tliat the 
Coveraor-Gcneral alludes to some; intcreephid cor- 
vespondence, Ix^aring •hostile character, and com- 
promising the Ameers with oiu* Government. 

Let me here observe, for the inlbrmation of those 
who are unacquainted with India, that nothing is 
more easy, or more common, than the fabrication of 
letters in that comitry. Men of rank do not write; 
their omi letters, nor iisuaUv subscribe them. Thev 
are written by a Moonshi, or secretary, and are only 
attested by a seal affixed to the envelojie. This seal 
is easily forged ; and fabricated seals arc to be ob- 
tained Avithout difficulty in all the larger cities. I 
could cite several instances of such forgeries ; but I 
aBude to the circumstance without attacliing weight 
to the smanise that the Ameers have been detected 
in carrying on a correspondence with our enemies, 
either dmang our occupation of Afghanistan, or 
since; for nothing could be more improbable, or 
more inconsistent with their general conduct, than 
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such a proceeding. Let us not forget that those 
chiefs permitted our troops, in large bodies, to pass 
through their territory in 1838-39, unresisted and 
unmolested ; nor, u hen our airniy sustained so fatal 
a disaster in the defiles of Afghanistan, did they 
make any movement to aid our enemies, or to avail 
tliemsclvcs of so favorable an opportunity for inter- 
rupting our communication, and intercepting our 
supplies. On the contrary, Avhen our advance beyond 
the Indus might natru’ally have inspired them with 
apprehensions for their own safety, they still allowed 
free passa*g(i to our troops and reinforcements, and 
abstained from all aggression at a time when their 
hostility must have ])rovod ^jjj^gerous to a retiring 
army. What, then, I repeat, can have impelled 
them to ap])ear in hostile array against a Power 
which ill a few Avecks ivas sure to oviu’whclm them ? 
Nothing hut dread and desperation, proceeding from 
the conviction that this Power Avas about to subju- 
gate them, or to compromise their independence. 
The Persian, Sadi, observes, that “ he Avho cannot 
flee Avill fight.”* Nothing but the dread of an 
attack can have induced these chiefs, helpless as 
they were, to take uj) aims. And if w'e have at- 
tempted to force harsh ti'rms upon them, to extort 
money, or the cession of territory, or the immediate 

* Literally — “ In the time of extremity, when there is no room for flight, 
the],hand seizes the sharp sword.” — Goolistan. I fear that the case will be 
found to resemble very closely that of Cheyt Sing, the Rajaii of Benares, for 
which Mr. Hastings was impeached ; but that statesman was impelled by 
the necessities of his position to resort to extortion and violence ; and he 
perilled his own life on the occasion.^— H. St.G. T. 
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aljolition of slavery,* or tlie total abolition of the 
duties and imposts levied on commerce, upon what- 
ever plea or pretence — ^if when they were ready to 
submit, and to subscribe a new treaty on our own 
terms, wo still persisted in advancing our army upon 
their capital, in despite of their remonstrances — \vo 
ha\'c clearly been the aggi-essors, and we must be 
j)rej)arcd to encounter public reprobation. "What 
could the Ameers gain by an assault upon our 
llcsident and his small escort? Major Outram 
was popular with them, and they never can have 
contemplated his destruction. Let us nofeonfound 
treachery with self-defence, nor the sudden impulse 
of furious men antic^jj^ting attack Avith premedi- 
tated outrage. It is aa’^cII known to the people of 
India that, begin where avc may in the character of 
nuirchants, avc ahvays end in the character of soa'c- 
rcigns. The demand of a tracking path on the 
banks of the Indus A\nuld, in their view of our 
ordinaiy course, lie held to be a demand for a free 
passage to the musnud of emj)ire. MoreoAcr, it 
must be remembered that the Ameers have not the 
poAA'or to coerce or restrain the llcloochee Sirdars, 
AA'ho OAve them a nominal allegiance, but who exert 
a real independence ; and if the treaty of the 12th 
February contained any jirovisions injurious to the 
interests or otfensivc to the feelings of tliese Sirdars, 
the outbreak may easily be accounted for, without 

* The sudden abolition of slavery was, in itself, quite sufficient to create a 
danfjerous ferment in a semi barbarous Mahomedan population ; for it would 
be regarded as tantamount to laying open their Zenanas, and as enforcing 
the surrender of a valuable property without indemnification. — H. St.G. T. , 
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impeacliing the fidelity and good faith of the 
Ameers. 

I must here contend that an inrasion of Scinde, 
or an attempt to compromise its independence, can 
no more he justified than the invasion of Afghanistan, 
which Lord EUenborough has condemned. Tlie 
tlicatre may be smaller, and our operations may be 
conducted with less hazard. We are not ealled upon 
to surmount formidable defiles; but our army is ex- 
posed on the confines of a desert, and had the gallant 
Sir C. Napier and his heroic band been defeated, their 
retreat must have been attended with difficulty and 
danger, surrounded on all sides by a numerous ca- 
valry and an infuriated popjilJ^ion. I do not go so far 
as to say that a Government is justly answerable for 
the contingencies of war ; but if a Government place 
its armies in a false position, in the prosecution of un- 
justifiable or unattainable objects, it unquestionably 
incurs a deep responsibility. 

The following treaties have been contracted by us 
with the Ameers of Scindc : 

On the 22nd August, 1809, a regular treaty was 
concluded with the Ameers, and another on the 9th 
November, 1820, which stipulated for the exclusion 
of Europeans and Americans from their territory. 

On the 19th June, 1832, Lieut.-Colonel Pottin- 
ger negotiated a treaty with Meer Morad Ali of 
Hyderabad, and Meer Eoostum of Khyrpore, pro- 
;'itling — 

1st. Eor perpetual friendship. 

VOL. I. T 
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2nd. An engagement by each to abstam from 
molestation of the teri'ito^'ies of the other. 

3rd. A passage by the Indus for the merchants 
and traders of India, and transport of merchandise, 
on ihe condition that no arms or armed vessels 
come by the river, and no persons be allowed to 
settle in Scinde. 

‘ 4th. Passports required. 

5th. Pixed, proper, and moderate duties to be 
established, and no vexatious delay to be allowed by 
the Scinde Government at their Customs posts. 

Gth. The portions of other treaties not modified 
by this to remain unaltered. 

7th. Intercourse bitween the states by Vakeels. 

A supplemental commercial treaty was entered 
into in the beginning of 1831; and in 1838 was 
formed another treaty, whereby we engaged to use 
our good ofiices for the arrangement of differences 
between the Ameers and B-unjeet Singh, the former 
to receive a British Itesident at their court. 

The last treaty which has been made public is that 
of 1839, which provides : 

1st. Foi' perpeUml friendship between the ttoo 
states. 

2nd. For the maintenance of a British force at 
Tatta, or some other station. 

3rd. For the protection of Scinde by the British 
.'Government against all foreign aggression. 

4th. For the integrity of the Scinde terrifot'ies. 

6th. For the prevention of intrigues with foreign 
states. 
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Gth. For no toll being levied on trading boats 
passing up or down the river Indus from the sea to 
the northernmost point of that stream within the 
territories of the Ameers. 

* 7th. For any merchandise landed from boats on 
their passage up or domi the river, and sold, being 
subject to the usual duties of the country, with the 
exception of goods sold in a British camp or canton- ' 
ment. 

8th. For goods of aU kinds being brought by mer- 
chants and others to the mouths of the Indus, sub- 
jeet to the usual duties and regulations. 

That some of the stipulatnms in the foregoing 
treaties have been infringed by our (Government 
there is but too much reason to apprehend ; but 
until we arc made acquainted officially with the 
terms of the treaty of the 12th February last, and 
■with the circumstances which l(‘d to the ruptrue 
with the Ameers, it would be premature to pass any 
judgment upon the conduct of the parties. All 
which I assert is, that sufficient grounds have been 
shown for inquiry, and that it will be impossible for 
the Court to come to a sound judgment upon the 
merits of the case, unlesi^ they shall be furnished 
with the whole of the correspondence explanatory of 
the transactions which have taken place at Hy- 
derabad, and of the conduct pursued by our Go- 
vernment, cither for the purpose of giving effect to 
existing treaties, or of imposing new engagements 
upon the Ameers. 

Y 2 
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I cannot conclude this imperfect sketch of our re- 
lations Antli the Ameers of Scinde without adverting 
to the determination of the Governor-General to 
annex their territory to the British dominions, and 
to open the Indus to all the world as a commoreial 
thoroughfare. 

Whether a forfeiture of their territory by those 
chiefs has been justly incurred, is a preliminary 
question which will demand our grave and deliberate 
consideration ; but upon a very slight view of the 
policy of opening the Indus to all the nations of 
Europe and America, there arc some strong and 
obvious objections, 

1st. Wc shall facilitate the introduction of arms 
and ammunition into countries where we must be 
prepared to encounter many inveterate enemies. 

2nd. We shall encourage the rcsoi-t of European 
adventurers into the interior of India, for the pur- 
poses of intrigue, and of obtaining military service 
Avith the native princes, contrary to our established 
policy and to the spirit of our treaties with those 
Powers. 

3rd. Wc shall facilitate and promote a contra- 
band trade in opium by the Americans and others, 
to the great injury of our opium revenue. 

1th. By the free admission of Europeans and 
Americans into the Indus, wc shall aid Jind en- 
courage their trade in competition with our own 
manufactures and shipping interests, contrary to our 
long-established policy, and to regulations which 
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have established discriminating duties for the pro- 
tection of our commerce and navigation. 

And has our quarrel with the Ameers of Scindc 
no better foundation than the costly project of open- 
ing the Indus to foreign commerce ? It has always 
appeared to me that the advantages of opening 
this river have been magnified beyond all rational 
bounds, even with reference to commercial views, 
for the navigation is diflicult, the country through 
which it flows has little of value to export, and the 
rude tribes which occupy it arc too poor and law- 
less* to become large consumers of onr produce and 
manufactures. But the idea of opening it to foreign 
adventurers, and of inviting compeiilimi against 
ourselsos, would seem to denote a species of fiscal 
chivalry little reconcilable with our own interests, 
or with the plain dictates of common sense. 

I shall be prepared, at the proper season, to sup- 
port my opinions on these subjects ; but it is essen- 
tial that wc should ])c put in possession of authentic 
documents, and that a full, fiiir, and unreserved dis- 
closure of our late transactions in Scindc should be 
made to the Court, in order that we may be in a 
condition to form a sound judgment upon the mea- 
sures which have been pursued by the Government 
abroad. It is for the honor and reputation of the 
Court, and for the; interests of the public service, 

* Scinde can only be held by us with the drawn sword, and even the com- 
munication by the river must for some time be protected by a military force. 

I doubt whether it will ewer repay the cost of its conquest and tenure. — 
11. St.G. T. 
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that we should act with promptitude and firmness 
on the present occasion ; and if it shall appear that 
injustice lias been committed, and that the public 
faith lias been violated, our way is clear — ^aiid we 
must either endeavour to correct what is wrong, and 
to repair the injuries wliicli have been done, or we 
must be content to be held up to public odium as 
the abettors and protectors of the wrong-doer. 


THE ANNEXATION OP SCINDE. 

[Tlic following paper, written in September, 1843 , is in continuation of the 
same subject. Sumo of the arguments adduced in the preceding minute 
are here reiterated and amplified; but it has been deemed best, in spite of 
these reiterations, to give the document in its integrity. The two papers 
embrace a very complete review of the whole question of the conquest and 
annexation of Scinde. Mr. Tucker, it will be seen, was prepared to carry 
out his opinions in practice even to the extent of the restoration of the 
A.meers to their confiscated dominions.] 

While I have witnessed with feelings of admira- 
tion the valor and discipline displayed by the army 
employed in the late operations in Scinde, and the 
gallantry and professional talents so signally dis- 
played by their distinguished commander, I cannot 
regard otherwise than with deep concern the result 
of proceedings which hare* ended in the downfal and 
captivity of the Ameers, and the annexation of their 
territory to the British dominions in India. 

The East India Company cannot dispense with 
the obligation which they are under to consider 
how far the war undertaken against the Ameers of 
Scinde was called for, and can be justified, on public 
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principle ; and for this purj)ose it will be proper to 
refer to some of the leading facts, upon which the 
merits of the case will mainly depend. 

1st. The forcible seizure and destruction of the 
fortress of Emaum-Ghur, belonging to the Ameer 
B-oostum Khan of Khyrpoor, although with the 
connivance of his relative Mecr Mortid Ali, must 
be held to be an. act of aggression and open hostilily 
on the part of the British authorities ; and for this 
hostile act against a party Avhom we were bound by 
treaty to ^protect, no plausible pretext could be 
found, except that the seizure of the fortress, by de- 
priving the Ameer of a safe retreat in the desert, 
was eonducivc to the suceess of our projected mili- 
tary operations. 

2nd. The dismemberment of a portion of the 
Khyrpoor territory in favor of the Nawaub of Bha- 
hawulpore, and the surrender to him of the districts 
of Subzulcotc and Bhoombarra, as a free gift on the 
part of the British Government, who had no right 
whatever to the territory, must be regarded as an 
act of confiscation, for which no pica can be found 
(as in the case of Emaum-Ghur), on the ground that 
it promoted any militaiy ojbject. 

3rd. The arbitrary displacement of the Ameer 
Mecr B/Oostum, the head of the Khyrpoor family, 
in favor of Ms relative Meer Moriid Ali, aiftl the 
elevation of the latter to the cMefsMp (or “ Tur- 
ban,” as it is called), involved the assumption of a 
power of control over tlie Ameers not warranted by 
treaty, and amounted, in fact, to an undisguised 
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violation of the rights and conventional usages of 
the family. The feeling of distrust and alarm, en- 
gendered by this interference with the family ar- 
rangements of the Ameers, was sufficiently mani- 
fested at a later period, when the expulsion of Mecr 
Roostum w’as made the chief groimd of complaint 
by the whole body of the Ameers, and was evi- 
dently felt by them as an encroachment upon their 
rights, which rendered the tenure of the chiefs gene- 
rally insecure, and dependent upon the will and 
pleasure of the Government of India. 

4th. The advance of our array upon Ilyderabad, 
their capital, in despite of the strong remonstrances 
of the Ameers, while a treaty was pending, and was 
actually in course of signature, cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as an act of open hostility, which jus- 
tified preparations for defenc(', and which searcedy left 
it in the power of the Ameers to control, or restrain, 
their unruly and semi-barbarous feudatories and re- 
tainers. It must, at the same time, be observed 
that the report of the conference of the Commis- 
sioner, Major Outram, with those chiefs, satisfac- 
torily shows that they were anxious to avoid a rup- 
ture; and that, when the Commissioner and his 
escort were attacked by an infuriated multitude, the 
Ameers made every exertion, at some personal risk, 
to priftcct and ensure the safety of the Commissioner 
and his attendants. 

It is, indeed, clearly established that the Ameers, 
after reluctantly signing the new treaty, forewarned 
the Commissioner, Major Outram, of his danger 
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from the violence of the Sirdars and their Beloochee 
followers, over whom they exercised no paramount 
or e£B.cient control — ^that they urged him to retire 
in time — and that, when attacked by a disorderly 
soldiery, they made every exertion for the protection 
of his i)erson. There would seem, then, to be no 
sufficient grounds for the imputation of “ treachery;” 
and tlie battle which followed must be regarded as 
a necessary consequence of the advancci of our army, 
and of the hostile attitude which it assumed, threat- 
ening an immcdi<atc attack ujjon the capital (Hyder- 
abad), and compromising the safety of the chiefs 
and tli(‘ir families. 

It must not, moreover, be overlooked that the 
inevious correspondence until the Ameers Avas of a 
menacing character — that particular chiefs Avere de- 
nounced — ^that threats of imposing jicnalties and 
confiscations had been held out — that Ave continued 
to occujiy the strongest military positions in the 
country', and clearlv manifested an intention to re- 
tain military jiossession of it — ^that in arresting and 
disarming paidies of the Beloochecs, prior to the 
action on the 17th February, avc virtually com- 
menced hostilities in a nianncr most irritating to 
the feelings of a proud soldiery — ^that our previous 
interference in regard to the collection of Transit 
Duties, under a very doubtful construction of the 
treaty, our percmptoiy demand for the refunding of 
the money, and for the surrender of the Karbar, and 
for the suppression of all future collections, showed 
a determination on our part to exercise an authority 
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in the internal management of the country, quite 
independent of its native chiefs. And farther, it 
cannot be denied that some of the articles of the 
new treaty were of a highly oflfensivo character, 
especially that which stipulated for the supply of 
fuel for our steamers, involving as it did a contin- 
gency which the Ameers most dreaded — the en- 
croachments upon, and eventual destruction of, their 
favoritt; Sliikar-gurhs, or hunting pi’csorvos — that the 
stipulation regarding the coinage of the country was 
an assumption on our pai't of one of the most 
marked attributes of sovereignty — and iinally, that 
the treaty throughout imposed conditions irrecon- 
cilable with the iiidcjiondcnce of the Ameers, and 
little calculat{?d (^vith the single exception of the 
article relinquishing the money tribute) to conciliate 
the good-Avill and conddcuce of those chiefs, or to 
obtain their cordial co-operation in carrying the 
treaty into effect. 

In Avliat degree the political cn’ors which have 
l)oen committed may be assignable to the Governor- 
General and to his local representath'e, it is not 
material to inquire ; because the selection of the 
political functionary (and ‘a betttsr selection for mili- 
tary jmrposcs could not possibly have been made) 
was the act of the GoA'crnor-General — ^because the 
powers exercised were conferred by the same autho- 
rity — and, if those powers wore exceeded, or if the 
public functionary on the sjiot failed to observe a 
sound discretion, and was permitted nevertheless, 
without check or reproof, to pursue a wrong course. 
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the Grovcmor-General is clearly answerable for the 
consequences ; but, in fact, his lordship, in his de- 
spatch of the 13th March, expressly avows that 
“ Sir Cliarles Napier had his iustructions more than 
three months before the battle of Meanee,” and he 
refers to ivhat had been done in terras of unqualified 
commendation. 

Upon a full and careful examination of all the 
circumstances bearing upon the case under review, 
it is impossible not to arrive at the conclusion that 
the whole course of our proceedings towards the 
Ameers of Sciude in the late transactions in that 
country, was calculated to irritate, alann, and 
alienate those chiefs, their Jaghcerdars and depen- 
dents, from the Eritisli Govenunent ; and tliat the 
rupture which ensued Avas an act of desperation, 
which ought not to liaA’c been visited AAdth those 
extreme penalties justly attaching to premeditated 
treachery and unprovoked hostility. 

It may be proper to advert in tliis place to the 
charge brought forward against the Ameer of Khyr- 
poor, Meer Roostum, and Jiis minister or agent, 
Maliomed Choree, of haAung entered into a trea- 
sonable correspondence vijith a foreign Power, and 
of having connived at the escape of a state prisoner ; 
but it will be sufficient to observe that the charges 
have not been established, on any conclusive or 
satisfactory evidence, that they have been steadily 
denied by Meer E/Oostura, that the character and 
former conduct of that chief furnished a presump- 
tion in his favor, and that the letter supposed to 
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bear his seal, and addressed to Maharajan Sheer 
Singh of Lahore, if really genuine, contained no 
matter of a treasonable character which could fairly 
be construed into a violation of the existing treaty. 
Let it be remembered that the llajah of Laliore ivas 
at the time the acknowledged and firm ally of the 
British Government ; and to suppose that he would 
receive and suppress a treasonable letter, would be 
to impeach the loyalty of that prince, while on the 
part of Mecr lloostum the act of addressing such a 
letter to our ally would indicate senseless infatua- 
tion. What more likely than that the letter was a 
fabrication of Meer Moriid Ali, who was intriguing 
to supersede his chief in the person of his own 
brother ? 

I am not at all disposed to undervalue the advan- 
tages of an extended commerce, nor to deny that it 
Avould be desirable to substitute good government 
for the state of anarchy and mis-rule which is al- 
leged to exist in Seinde — ^nor to overlook the moral 
obligation imposed on a civilised and Christian Go- 
vernment to remove, or to mitigate the evils of 
slavery ; but even these important objects would be 
purchased too dearly by the sacrifice of the national 
honor, and our reputation for justice, probity, and 
good faith ; and it may, indeed, be questioned whe- 
ther such ends, desirable as they may be, can ever 
be successfully prosecuted by arbitrary and unjusti- 
fiable means. 

Upon each of these heads it may be useful to offer 
a' few explanations. 
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The advantages of the river Indus as a great 
thorouglifare for eommercial and political purposes, 
have, I apprehend, been greatly magnified and over- 
rated ; for the entrance into that river dm’ing three 
or four months in the year is neaily closed and inac- 
cessihle ; Avhile, from the changes which take place 
in the direction of the stream, and from the sudden 
formation of sands and other obstructions, the navi- 
gation is difficult, tedious, and sometimes unsafe. 

The country through ■which it flows has little of 
value to export ; and the rude tribes Avho occupy it 
are too poor and imsettled, and too little addicted to 
habits of industry, to become large consumers of our 
produce and manufactures. In particular situations, 
too, the river is commanded from its liigh hanks by 
tlie predatory tribes, who find shelter in the neigh- 
l)ouring deserts, and whose lawless depredations 
can only bo restrained by the presence of a military 
force. In tlicso res 2 )ccts the Indus resembles the 
Euijhrat(5s more nearly than the Ganges. 

There are other circumstances, moreover, which 
are unfavorable to our occupation of Scinde. The 
climate is intensely hot, and is vciy unhealthy 
during a portion of the yc^r ; and if wo are to main- 
tain a large military force in the coimtry to overarvo 
its unruly population, we must bo prepared for a 
serious waste of hiunan life, as well as of treasure. 

But upon the policy of opening the Indus indis- 
criminately to the nations of Europe and America, as 
announced in the proclamation of the Governor- 
General, the following objections obviously occur : 
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1st. We shall facilitate the introduction of arms 
and ammunition into countries where we must be 
prepared to encounter the hostility of warlike tribes, 
whom w'e shall thus arm against ourselves. 

2nd. We sliall encourage the resort of European 
adventurers into the interior of India for the piu'- 
poscs of intrigue, and of obtaining military service 
with the native princ(?s and chiefs, contrary to our 
established policy, and to the declared object of the 
treaties which "we have required the Native States 
to contract with us. Nay, if wc had anything to 
apprehend from an European enemy, to open the 
Indus would be to expose gratuitously one of our 
tlanks, and to render necessary the maintenance of a 
military force for the pmposcs of defence. The in- 
tention, no doubt, is to give extension to commerce; 
but in India commerce has been the pioneer to 
j)olitical power. 

3rd. Wc shall facilitate and promote a contraband 
trad<i in opium by the Americans and others, to th<? 
great detriment of our revenue. 

4th. By the free admission of Europeans and 
Americans into the Indus, wc shall aid and en- 
courage their trade, in competition with our own 
manufactures and shipping interests, in contraven- 
tion of those regulations by which discriminating 
duties have been imposed for the protection of our 
commerce and navigation. 

It can scarcely be admitted, then, that the projeet 
of throwing open the Indus to the commercial world, 
is recommended by any sound views of policy ; and 
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it may, W the contrary, be affirmed that it involves 
the sacrifice of our national interests, and is at 
variance with those maxims on which fiscal and 
commercial legislation is usually founded. 

On the benefits likely to result from the establish- 
ment of regular government in Scindc, it is only 
necessary to observe that we arc not called upon to 
volmitecv our services in the introduction of our 
system of internal administration among rude and 
barbarous tribes, whose habits, usages, and notions 
arc altogether different from our own, and who, 
from religious feelings and national prejudices, arc 
advers(; to the introduction of our rule among them. 
It may further be lu'ged, that .the fatal issue of om* 
connexion with Afghanistan ought to have placed 
us on om guard ; for although we have not in Scindc 
the formidable defiles and other physical obstruc- 
tions which embaiTasscd om* military operations in 
Afghanistan, w(5 have in Scinde been brought into 
collision uith a race of men equally warlike, daring, 
and sanguinary; Avho will find a safe retreat in the 
sm*roundi]ig desert s, in Avhich a regular army cannot 
follow them mthout being exposed to a harassing 
sema?, involvmg risks beyond the ordinary contin- 
gencies of war. 

That the abolition of slavery should be kept in , 
vicAV, as an ultimate object highly interesting to an 
enlightened Government, cannot admit of question ; 
but that its sudden abolition in a country whore it 
has long constituted a part of the social system of 
the people, must produce discontent and derange- 
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ment, is a fact which no statesman ought to over- 
look or disregard. It is understood that the state 
of domestic slaveiy, or bondage, existing in Scinde, 
is not characterised by those harsh and revolting 
features which usually mark the condition of the 
predial slave ; but wliatever may he the evds at- 
tending this state of society, they can only be met 
and overcome by cautious and prudent manage- 
ment. The property in the slave '*3111101 be peremp- 
torily annihilated Avithout so' 'mnifieaiion. 

The old and infirm cannot suddeui^ irown upon 
society Avithout some provision for their subsistence. 
The Zeniinas of the chiefs and others cannot autho- 
ritatively be throAvn open, and their inmates dis- 
persed, Avithout outraging the feelings of the people, 
and calling into Auolent action those passions Avhich 
may become dangerous to the peace of society. 
These considerations, although sufticiently obvious, 
appear to have been overlooked in the resolution of 
the Governor-Generid of India for the immediate 
abolition of slavery in Scinde. 

I haA'c not judged it necessary to carry the retro- 
spect to past proceedings in Scinde beyond the last 
year ; because the ruptpre Avith the Ameers, the 
confiscation of their territory, and the other events 
referred to, liaA’^c all taken place within the last 
twelve months, and did not necessarily resiQt from 
antecedent transactions. It is not sufficient to say 
that acts of aggression were committed by a pre- 
ceding Government, for violence and oppression can 
never he justified by precedent. Tlie Ameers sub- 
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niitted to our encroachments in 1839 because they 
were helpless ; but harsh and severe as may have 
])ccn the treatment which they experienced at our 
hands, they took no advantage of tlu; disasters sus- 
(ained by our army in Afghanistan, when their hos- 
tility might have aggravated the difficulties of our 
position, and have prevented, perhaps, the triumph 
wliicii subjeauently crowned our arms. Par, then, 
(Vom i*cgtuH ;ho Ameews as the just objects of 
tJLir veng<'unco, it appears to nuj that, simply by 
their lbrbearaut^e and neutrality, they established 
(Jaiins u].‘oi'. (uir national gratitude. It would l)o 
<“asy to enlarge on this subject, and to show circura- 
>tantially that the Ameers had great cause for jea- 
I((usy, and distrust, and couijdaint ; and that if their 
eoudiicd was equivocal (ni ])artieular occasions, it 
was the natural rewult of those apprc'hensions for 
then- own safety, which our advance beyond the 
Indus, and the seizure of their military posts, could 
not fail to jwoduce. 

Upon an attentive consideration of the circum- 
stances thus concisely noticed, it aji pears to me that 
sulllcient gi-ounds have not been shown for tin; 
Ibreible ejection and c'xpatriation of the Ameers of 
.Scinde, and the annexation oJ* tludr country to tlui 
Ih'itish dominions, as a forfeiture justly incurred by 
treachery and fhc unprovoked hostility of those 
chiefs. 

That the proceeding of the Governor-General in 
this instance was directly at variance with the inin- 
ciidcs and policy formally announced to the princes 

VOL. I. z 
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and people of India in. Ids lordsldp’s j^roclamation of 
the 1st October, 1812. 

That, if considerations of policy could in any case 
be adndttcd to outweigli the obligations of justice, 
there would seem to be no motives of policy whicli 
recommended the confiscation of the possessions of 
the Ameers, and the annexation of Scindc to the 
British dominions in India. 

That it is, consequently, incumbent upon the 
home authorities to replace, the Ameers as nearly as 
existing cu’cumstaiiccs will permit, in tlie position 
winch they occupied prior to tlic lates ruptixrc', under 
such modifications of the treaty of 1831), and of the 
treaty of the 12th Eebruary last, as m<ay appear to 
bo most conducive to the Avell-beiug of the Ameers 
themselves — to the amelioration of the condition of 
the people — to th(! geuerid interests of commerce — 
and to the maintenance of those friendly relations be- 
tween the chiefs and people of Scindc and the British 
Government, which must tend to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

I have more than oiicc placed on record the expres- 
sion of niy deep conviction that our empire in India 
is ordy to bo maintained, any bcnojicia, I purpose, 
by a strict adherence to the obligations of justice, by 
a faithful adherence to our treaties and other engage- 
ments, by respecting tlie rights of the native princes 
and chiefs, and by refraining cautiously and habi- 
tually from every act calculated to outrage or to 
offend the religious feelings and prejudices of the 
people, from among whom our native army is raised 
and recruited. Wp may, no doubt, continue, to hold 
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the countrj’- by an overwhelming military force, but 
if confidence be extinct — ^if respect for our national 
character (that great element of strength) be once 
destroyed or shaken, and the attachment of the peo- 
ple be estrangM — if, in short, the sword is always to 
be drawn, to keep in subjection an adverse popula- 
tion — our tenure of the country may be maintained 
for a longer or shorter period, but that country will 
be valueless, and our rule become matter of just re- 
proach. Chief after chief has disappeared of late ; 
principality after principality has merged into our 
all-absorbing dominion ; and the forcible seizure of 
Scinde will, 1 fear, tend to destroy the confidence of 
every native state, prince, and chief in India, in the 
permanency and secm’ity of their possessions, and 
go far to extinguish the hope that those ])osscssions 
will bo permitted to descend unimpaired to their 
posterity. 


TUB ADMTNISTRATtON OP LORD ELLENBOROUGU. 

[Written in February, 1843.] 

The conduct of Lord Ellenborough from the com- 
mencement of Ids administration, has been marked by 
rashness and precipitancy, and by the absence of that 
])rudence and temper which are indispensable in the 
ruler of a great empire. 

His lordship manifested at an early period a pre- 
judice against the civil service of Bengal ; and he is 
reported to have treated the members of that service 
with the utmost neglect, if not with contumely. His 

z2 
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suspension of Mr. Erskine was arbitrary, and was 
marked by a degree of severity unealled for and 
unusual in oxir serviee. 

I think it quite unnecessary to defend the eliarac- 
tcr of the civil service of India ; but' the Governor- 
General who alienates tliis service by acts of tyranny, 
or by contemptuous conduct, dcpriv'cs himself of the 
zealous offices of that instrument by Avhich he must 
conduct the affairs of the country, 

Ilis lordship’s financial despatch of the 7th Au- 
gust, 18 12, Avas unbecoming and disrespectful towards 

I 

the Court; and it excited, on its first perusal, a 
general burst of indignation. 

Ilis lordship’s proclamation of the Ist Octobci’, 
1842, lays doAAUi some sound and salutary principles 
of policy ; but it Avas ill-timed and imprudent in the 
highest degree. It Avas evidently intended to exhibit 
a contrast between his policy and that of bis prede- 
cessor; but the direct condemnation of Lord Auckland 
Avas unbecoming ; and Lord EUenborough seems to 
have forgotten that this sort of antithetical exposm-e 
was calculated to destroy the tuiilu of our Govern- 
ment in the minds of the natiAX's, and to Aveaken 
their confidence in the stobility of our policy, and in 
the Avisdom, justice, and consistency of our rule. 

riiR lordsliip’s subsequent proclamation of the IGth 
November, regai'ding the Gates of Somnath, Avoidd 
be Adewed as something puerile and ridiculous, if it 
did iiot bear a mischievous character. It invol.A’-es a 
departure from the jiolicy Avhich has been successfully 
observed by us throughout our administration of 
British India. By that policy we have stood aloof as 
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a powerful umpirebctweenthe religious sectsof India, 
extending equal protection impartially to all; and 
by this simple and just course we obtained the con- 
fi dence, and copimanded the services of all. But Lord 
Ellenborougb has come forward as the special protec- 
tor of the Hindoo, and as the avenger of bis wrongs 
against his Maliomedan despoilcr. It is to be hoped 
tliat tiiis vain and ill-conceived effusion will be treated 
with the neglect it deserves ; but if taken as a graA'^o 
indication of the feeb’ng and temper of our Govern- 
ment, it may produce a very injurious eifect in the 
minds of our Maliomedan subjects, and in jiarticulai’ 
on the attaeliment of our Moslem soldiery. Its cha- 
racter with rderenco to our own religion is calculated 
to produce a feding Avhicli a man of common pru- 
denc(i would haA'c been careful not to excite. 

Lord Ellenborougb has manifested singular pre- 
cipitation in displacing the political functionaries 
in Scindo, and especiiilly Major Outram, Avho has 
1 ‘cuderod most important services, and ndthout Avliose 
zealous and spirited exeidions, aid(>d by his 2>crsonal 
inllucnco Avith the Brahoe and other tribes, it may 
lie doubted Avhether the reinforccnncints imder Gene- 
ral England could ever haA’c found tlicir Avay to Can- 
dahar, and wli ether Genei’al Nott could haA'e been 
placed in a condition to prosecute his march upon 
Giiuzncc and Caubul AAdth any prospect of success, 
M^itliout this co-operation, the moA^ement of General 
Pollock upon Caubul must have been hazardous, if 
not impracticable. 

But Lord Ellenborougb has been thanked by Par- 
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liament and by the Court of Directors for pro- 
moting the success of our military operations in 
Afghanistan; and it may be well to consider the 
degi'cc of merit which may fairly he ascribed to his 
lordship for his participation in that service. 

It is quite certain that the orders of the 29th 
April and 6th May, 1842, authorised and required 
our armies to retire from the different posts still 
held by our troops in Afghanistan (Candahar, Kilat- 
i-Ghilzce, Quetta, &c.) ; and that the order was not 
carried into execution by oiu- oflicers, either because 
its immediate execution was impracticable, or be- 
cause it was countermanded before the movement 
could be undertaken. 

It is also cOTtain that General Pollock was autho- 
rised to treat with the de facto Government of Cau- 
bul for an evacuation of the country on tJic basis of 
an exchange of prisoners ; and I Avould refer to tlu; 
instructions of the Governor-General of the 29tli 
July, 1842, in proof of this fact. 

It aiipcars, moreover, that Akbur Khan ^ras tin; 
only person excluded from the benefit of an am- 
nesty ; and that General Pollock was authorised and 
required to bring this chief to trial, and eventually 
to proceed to his execution. 

In abandoning Caubul to anarchy and bloodshed. 
Lord Ellcnborough seems to have forgotten his own 
principles of political morality, and to have followed 
the course which he so unreservedly condemned in his 
predecessor. Wo had displaced one Government, and 
had introduced general confusion throughout the 
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country ; and Lord EUenborough was morally and po- 
litically bound to endeavour, as far as possible, to re- 
store order, and to jirevent if possible a desolating civil 
war, and the probaldc massacre of the boy who was 
left in possession of the “ Eala Hissar.” ^ Moreover, 
by the unconditional release of Dost Mahomed, a fire- 
brand will be throAvn among the combustibles, and 
the tragedy wUl probably end in the destruction of 
the DiU’ance race. This, })crhaps, was an inevitable 
consequence of the first false step, but I cannot per- 
ceive that any attempt Avas made to avert it. 

We arc not yet in a condition to judge of the 
I’easons and motives for the miUtary spectacle exlii- 
l)itcd on the banks of the Suthj ; but it must liaA'c; 
lieen attended Avitli an enormous expense, and Avitb 
serious injury to the inhabitants of the country, for 
It is AA^ell known that large bodies of men camiot b(! 
moved in India Avitbout giving occasion to plunder 
and to the dc^struction of tlu? crops, orchards, &c. ; 
while it rarely ha])]>ens that any adequate indemni- 
lication is olitained hy tlie ])roprietors. If the gor- 
geous pageantry and tlu; assembling of the iwinces 
and chiefs of India at bVrozc'port' ^\wo intended only 
as a vainglorious dis])lay grace the triumph of 
the GoA'crnor-Grcmeral, it is to be apprehended that 
the sagacious people of that country may have re- 
garded it as indicating a design to gloss over our 
escape from a great danger, rather than as a genuine 
feeling of exultation in the success of our arms. 

Lord EUemborough’s precipitation in awarding 
medals, &c., is very remai’kable, for his lordship 
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trenched very closely on the royal prerogative ; and 
the elaborate attention bestowed on the selection of 
a fanciful ribbon was scarcely in keeping with the 
attributes of a groat statesman. Indeed, his lord- 
ship’s over-soheitude on all occasions to do mneh^ 
has generally caused him to have much to undo. 

The topics referred to have no necessary con- 
nexion with the proceedings of the Governor-General 
in Scinde ; but they have a general bearing upon tlie 
character of his lordshiji’s administration. A civil 
governor is not entitled to praise forthev^ilor of ouv 
troops and the success of our army, unless it shall 
app(;ar that his original views were jnsl — ^that his 
plans wc]*c iviscly conceived — ^that his means were 
adequate, and well adapted for the accomplishment 
of those ends — ^iluit the time for their application 
was well chosen — and that success was a probable 
and legitimat(i cons<‘quence of his combinations. 

If a civil governor jdaec an army in a fals(‘ or 
dangerous position, he dcseiwes censure, although 
the army may be <.*xtricatcd from its difficulties by 
the skill of its commander and the gallantry of his 
troops. 

In the Afghan campaign, the orders of Ix>rd Elhm- 
horough showed prma facie great indecision — they 
Averc not framed with that forecast ’and compredien- 
slvc view of our position and circumstances ivliich 
should distinguish the statesman. Orders for a re- 
treat were given when our army had no means of 
moving, in consequence of the want of cattle ; and 
had it attempted to move, its retreat must speedily 
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have become a flight. The advance of General Pollock 
Avas so long delayed that only a month was left for 
itiaking those arrangements and dispositions, both 
military and political, which Avere necessary for the 
purpose of restoring something like order in the 
country, and also for the purpose of preventing our 
hasty dejiarturc from being regarded as an inglorious 
abandonment of our position. 

The dilficulty in obtaining the necessary carriage 
and supplies may have rendered the earlier advance of 
General !l’ollock impractieable ; and the uncertainty 
Avhich Lord Ellenhorough may Iiua'c been under, in 
regard to obtaiiimg reinforcements from England, 
may have impressed him with the appndiension 
that ho could not command military •resources sufll- 
cient to enable him to undertake a gri'at fovAvard 
moA'cnient ; but similar difTiculties and uncertainties 
did not discourage some of his predecessors, and the 
fpicstion still remains AA'hcthcr IjordEllonborougliwas 
instrumental in producing the siicciiss of our arms. 

I was one of those aa-Iio entertained the highest 
opinion of l^ord Ellenborough’s tahmts, energy, and 
indelatigable apjdication to business ; and 1 antiei- 
pated the best results fi;om his administration of 
India. Eut I haAC seen so many instances of rash- 
ness and imprudence, and of a presumptuous dis- 
regard of th(^ rules and usages of tlic service, and of 
th(; Avell-AAmghed policy of our Government, that J 
see reason to examine more paidicularly hoAv far 
our anticipations of a prosperous administration art^ 
likely to be realised. 
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['Phe following more detailed remarks, written very soon afterwards, arc 
appended to the above paper.] 

1st. New Cantonments, &c. — ^Thc Court of Direc- 
tors have had heforc them two letters from the Go- 
vernor-General, hearing date the 18th October and 
22nd November last, commimieating to the Court 
his intention to make various arrangements for the 

O 

cantonment of the troops on the north-western fron- 
tiei’, ('.’nhracing a most extensive line of ivories from 
the borders of Ncpaul to Eerozopore, or lioudi- 
ana, on tlie Sutlej. It would be premature to enter 
upon the details of this important ehangc in the 
disposition of our army, involving, as it would do, 
the erection of new cantonments upon a large scale, 
the construction of bridges, roads, towers, telegraphs, 
and other works, at an enormous expense. I shall 
simply obseri'c that tlie Governor-General does not 
appear to have consulted either the Commander-iji- 
Chief or the Military Board, or the Medi(;al Board,'' 
or the chief engineer, on the expediency of under- 
taking this vast project, or on the practicability of 
its execution. Nor has liis lordship called for any 
estimate of the probable ex])ense of these extensive 
works from the ])ropor ollicers. On the contrary, 
lui concludes his despatch of the 18th October with 
these iHunarkable words: — “ But where the health of 
troops and the efliciency of an army arc in question, 
I do not deem myself to be justified in attending to 

♦ His lordship did not even take the trouble to inquire if water were pro- 
curable.— II. St.G. T. 
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mere financial results, and hardly even in adverting 
to them.” 

These are, no doubt, most important objects ; but 
it docs not follow that the Governor-General has 
adopted .the best means for promoting them, nor 
docs it appear that any inconvenience could j*esult 
from taking the opinion of the professional authori- 
ties upon a professional question, according to the 
established usage of the service. There arc few 
things which may not l)c purchased too dearly ; and 
Ijord EUenborough might have rccolTeeted that the 
GovcmnKuit of India arc <'xj)ressly prohibited from 
undertaking Avorks of magnitude, or ovdeiang an out- 
lay for ncAV buildings beyond a ccilain amount, except 
ill eases of ('mcrgency, without the previous sanction 
of the Iiomc authorities. Now, it cannot be jiretendcd 
that this was a case of emergency, or that any in- 
convenience could have arisen from a delay of thre(‘ 
or four months in consulting the home Goverranent ; 
for the proposed Avorks are of such extent and mag- 
nitude that years Avill be required ])rol)al)ly for theii* 
completion. 

The jiriucipal giuund urged for the nKwement ol' 
the troops is the supposed *inhcalth incss of Kumaul ; 
but the medical returns shoAV that this is one of the 
most healthy Cantonments in the Western Pro- 
Aunces. 

Upon the whole, it may be observed that this is 
perhaps the most precipitate of the many hasty pro- 
ceedings by AA'hich his lordship’s short administration 
has been dharacterised. 
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2nd. New Corps of Armed Police. — ^Tlie forma- 
tion of a now corps of military police may be justi- 
fiable and expedient; but it inrolves a change of 
syst(im» and it ought to have been submitted for the 
consideration and orders of the homo authorities 
prior to its establishment. Tlie communication Avith 
India is now so rapid, that there can bp no just 
ground for proceeding to the adoption of any im- 
portant aiTangements Avithoul considting the homo 
CfoA^emmcnt. 

3rd. Scinde Arp.angements. — Tlie sub\'crsion of 
tlu; GoATrmnont of the Ameers of Sciude, and the 
annexation of their territory to tlu; British Empire, 
is a proceeding upon Avhich A^■c are not at present 
prepared to form a judgment but if it shall bo 
found that avo liaAO been the aggressors, LordEllen- 
bovough Avill liaA'e incurred a d(M'p I'osponsibility, and 
Avill have b(;en the first to violati; bis OAvn declared 
principles formally announced in his proclamation 
of the 1st October, 18 12, to the prinees, chiefs, and 
jieoplo ol‘ India. 

4th. it. M.’s Begiments. — Lord Ellenborough, in 
refusing to alloAV the soldiers of II. M.’s regiments 
embai’hing for England permission to enlist in corps 
remaining in India, not only deviated from an esta- 
blished usage, but he deprived the Govermnent of the 
servic(?s of men seasoned to the climate — ^ineiuTed an 
unnecessary expense in conA’’eying them to England 
— and, in the instance of those who had contracted 

* This was written just after the first receipt of intcUigonce of the con- 
quest of Scinde, but before the details of the transaction were known. 
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marriage, and had families by the native wonien, he 
was guilty of great harshness, either in compelling 
these men to abandon then* wives and children, or 
to cany them to a country and climate ill-suited to 
their constitution and habits. 

5tii. Saugor Arrangestents. — Lord EUonbo- 
I'ough’s removal of the whole establishment of the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory, and the substitution 
of young military men, is a measure likely to produce 
much public inconvenience, independenlly of its in- 
justice to the individuals alfccted by it. Some of the 
officers n ho have been appointed are Avitliout exp(v 
A-ience in llie administration of civil alfaivs ; whereas 
one of the; civilians AAdio has bec'n su])ers('ded (Mr. 
McLeod) bears a high character, and has managed a 
])ortion of the l(;rritovy for some years Avith great 
credit and success. 
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CASE OP COLONEL OUTRAM. 

[Written in 1846.] 

I quite concur in the opinion that newspaper eon- 
trov(u’sies hetween the officers of Government are to 
l)e deprecated, and, if possildc, to he prevented, and 
especially where they degenerate into personal at- 
tacks uj)on the inihlic or private character of indi- 
Auduals. 

But in thcs(> cases the aggressor is first to he dealt 
with, for, in reality', he is the originator of the mis- 
chi(d‘. 

Colonel Outrain considered liimself to haA'^c heen 
aggrieved and calumniated hy the pAihlication of 
General William Napier,* ajid lie also considers his 
professional character and puldic conduct to haA'e 
heen avraigiu'd hy Sir C. Napier in the correspond- 
ence published hy the home authorit ies. His com- 
mentary AA'as intended to lx; a reply to those attacks, 
and a A'indication of his OAvn charact(‘r and conduct, 
and his justification of this unusual proceeding is 
simply this — ^that, as his OAvn mast('rs Avoidd not 
interpos'e to defend his public character, lie, as a man 
of honor, Aras compelled to defimd it himself. 

Sir C. Napier, he it observed, lias not only ani- 
inadvcrtcd in A’cry otfeusive terms on the conduct of 
Colonel Outram, hut he has, in a most vAunton and 
unproA^oked manner, assailed the civil service of 
India, and ho has not scrupled even to attack the 
Government of Bombay and the Court of Directors, 
under whom he servos. Can he, therefore, with any 

* ** The Conquest of Sciiidc.” 
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degree of eonsistency, come forward to complain of 
one whom he lias himself attacked, and whose reply 
was. intended as an answer to such attack ? 

If Sir C. Napier felt himself to be aggriaved by 
any unwarrantable proceeding on the part of Colonel 
Outram, it was competent to him to bring that 
ollicer to a court-martial. 

I ap])rohend the most serious inconvenience, if 
not disastrous consequences, as likely to result from 
the agitation of this question. 

Colonel Outram will never submit to be con- 
demned unheard, and he will place everything at 
stake rather than allow his honor and his profes- 
sional character to be impeachcid. 

The Court of Directors Avill never consent to allow 
one of then servants to b<i degraded, without being 
satistied that he has justly incurred their displea- 
sure. 

The agitation of this question will again bring the 
whole of our proceedings in Scindc under review; 
and I do not believe tliat any impartial man, who 
has made himsell’ acquainted with those ju'ocecdings, 
will be found to justil'y, or to palliate, them. There 
cannot be a doubt that ^lic public voice has j)ro- 
nouneed against them, although the strong case 
wliich the Court of Dhectors have it in their power 
to bring forward has not yet been placed before the 
public. There is not, I have reason to believe, a 
single member of the Court who does not reprobat(? * 
those proceedings, as characterised by acts of the 
grossest injustice, highly injurious to the national 
reputation. 
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I myself have placed my ojiinions on record on 
this subject ; and T will only add that no considera- 
tion shall ever induce me to be a party in the con- 
demnation of Colonel Outram, until the proceedings 
of his assailants have been visited with just ani- 
niacl\'(H’sion as the original aggressors. This dutj; 
ought long since to have been pcjrformed by the 
pi'opei' authorities to u hom those officers are ame- 
nable. 

• I may observe, further, that tlui Secret Committee 
have no pow(;r to condemn, punish, or (wen censure, 
a public servant who is under the immediate pro- 
t('ction of the Court of Dweetors ; and that I, as a 
]uomb(T of that Committet;, woidd not sign any de- 
spatch assuming such a power. 

If it b(‘ proposed to censure Colonel Outram 
through the Court of Dire-ctors, then I Avould ob- 
serve that, as far as I can judge, the Court would 
steadfastly resist any attinupt to make them parties 
to any such proceeding. Eor myself, I can say that 
J will never u illingly be'come a paidy to ivhat I be- 
li(‘,vc to be an act of injustice. I have already faced 
a mandamus, and I am prcjiareal to face it again, in 
what I believe to be the cause of truth aud justice. 

Colonel Outram’s is not an isolated case. It is 
inscj)arably blended with the (question of Scindc ; and 
it cannot be dealt Avitb without opening the whole 
proceeding comiccted with the acquisition of that 
(•oimtry — a proceeding more iniquitous than any 
which has ever stained the annals of our Indian ad- 
ministration. 
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KELIGIOTjS ceremonies and endowments. 

[Written in 1838.] 

Tjiere arc several questions, distinct in themselves, 
wliicli have been very much blended in the public 
discussions which have taken place in this country ; 
and much embarrassment has been produced by 
then* being thus blended, for parties have not come 
to a distinct understanding upon the. points at issue ; 
and different individuals, u'ho might concur upon 
particulai* points, may, nevertheless, feel unwilling 
to commit themselves to any general proposition on 
so large and complicated a question. 

1st. We have to consider how far the British Go- 
vernment stands pledged to protect our native sub- 
jects in the free exercise of their religion ; and how 
far they can consistently with such pledge take any 
steps to put down, or denqsmee, idolatrous worship, 
or other rites and observances abhorrent to our feel- 
ings as Cliristians. 

® . 

2nd. Whether we can, as Christians, allow the 
public servants professing Christianity to take part 
in, or be present at, the ceremonials of our Hindoo 
or Mahomedan subjects at their religious festivals ; 
and whether, in the event of it being judged ncces- 

VOE. I. 2 a 
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sary, or becoming in us to interdict or dispense with 
such attendance, avo shall he justified in requiring 
the complimentary attendance of our native troops 
at our own religious festivals. 

3rd. Wlicther the British Government can, con- 
sistently with its Christian character, continue to 
levy the Pilgrim-tax, and to appropriate the revenue 
dcrh’'ed from this source to the purposes of the 
State. 

Lastly. 'Wlicthcr our Government is bound to re- 
cognise and perpetuate the religious endowments 
created by the native Governments — our predeces- 
sors; and whether we can, without impropriety, 
employ om* ** own ollicers — Europeans or natives — ^in 
collecting the rents of land appropriated to religious 
purposes and uses. 

Upon the first question there cannot, in my opi- 
nion, exist a doubt. "We have in the most formal 
manner, and by the most authentic acts, guaranteed 
to the natives of India under our rule* “ the tree 
exercise of their religion.” We haA’e done this, not 


• See Preamble to Regulation III., 1793: 

** The many Ttaluable privileges and immunities which have been conferred 
upon the natives of these provinces, qyince the solicitude of the British Go- 
vernment to promote their welfare, and must satisfy them that tlic regula- 
tions which may be adopted for the intcmal government of the country, will 
be calculated to preserve to them tho laws of the Shaster and the Koran, in 
matters to which they have been invariably applied — to protect them in the 
free exercise of their and to afford security to their persons and pro- 

perty. The benefit, however, which they would derive, solely from regula- 
tions enacted for the above purposes, would be but partial, unless the judicial 
establishments for dispensing those regulations are framed upoxi' principles 
which will render them the means of iirotccting private rights and property 
under the changes and temporary derangements to which all forms of govern- 
ment must occasionally be liable.” 
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merely in the spirit of toleration, but as thfe pro- 
tecting Power, which not only engages to abstain 
from aU interference with the religious rites and 
ceremonies of its subjects, but which undertakes to 
defend them against all such interference on the part 
of others. This is the compact existing between the 
British Government and its Hindoo and Mahomedan 
subjects, upon which their allegiance and our domi- 
nion depend ; and any infi-ingement of it cannot fail 
to be attended with the most disastrous consequences. 
Our rule and supremacy have been hitherto main- 
tained by om* native soldiery; ard any spirit of dis- 
affection which might pervade that body, originating 
in a religious feeling, Avould shake the very founda- 
tion of our empire. The country cannot bo held in 
subjection by an European force ; and if the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, united by one prevailing senti- 
ment, should make common cause for the defence of 
their religion, they would not stop at mere defensive 
measures. Once aroused, they would proceed to ex- 
tremity ; and not only would the lives and fortunes 
of every European in the coimtry be placed in the 
utmost peril, but the very existence of our Govern- 
ment would be endangered; Avhile the last hope of 
propagating the truths of Christianity in India (save 
only by Divine interposition) must for ever be aban- 
doned. The safest, and perhaps the only means of 
accomplishing that object by human agency, would 
be by gradually opening the minds of the people, 
and especially the rising generation. Some pro- 
gress has already been made in introducing a hotter 
system of education : the higher class -of Hindoos, 

2 a2 
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who have become familiar with European literature, 
are beginnmg to use their excellent imderstandings ; 
and nothing could more certainly arrest their pro- 
gress toAvards a better state of things, tlian an un- 
seasonable indication on our part of an intention to 
effect then* conversion. Any attempt of the kind 
Avould excite immediate and general distrust and 
alarm, and would arm their religious prejudices, and 
their religious pride, against us. 

The Government of India have hitherto carefully 
abstained from acts which might identify them with 
the proceedings and objects of the Missionary Socie- 
ties, and others, engaged in the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in the East ; and it is only by reason of the 
confidence wliieh this forbearance has inspired, that 
they have been enabled to interpose powerfully and 
successfully between the different sects whose violent 
contentions liave frequently endangered the public 
tranquillity. At Benares, and other places, the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans have at different times 
engaged in serious conflict. It has been found ne- 
cessary in these cases to call out our native troops ; 
and corps, composed indifferently of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, have been toioAAm, at the command of 
their European officers, to fire upon their country- 
men of both creeds, in order to put doAm religious 
feuds and insurrection by force of arms, while their 
own feelings were strongly engaged with the com- 
batants ; and nothing but a sense of duty, and habi- 
tual confidence in our Government, could have pre- 
vented them from joining the opposing ranks, and 
rendering the public disorder general and irremedi- 
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able. Let the grounds of that confidence be once 
removed — ^let their attachment and fidelity to their 
trust be once shaken, and who can fail to perceive 
that our dominion in India will no longer rest on 
any solid foundation ? This is a topic of great deli- 
cacy, on wlxich it would not be prudent to enlarge ; 
and it is one of the inconveniences and disadvan- 
tages attending the position of the Coiut of Direc- 
tors, that they cannot bring forward those facts and 
circumstances connected with our political situation 
in India, and with the tone and temper of our na- 
tive troops, which would go far, I think, to satisfy 
the most daring innovator, and the most unreflect- 
ing enthusiast, that wo could not depart from the 
course of policy hitherto observed, without compro- 
mising the public safety, nor without danger to the 
interests of religion itself.* Let the British rule be 
extinguished in India, and when and from what 
quarter would the lights of Christianity shed their 
benign influence on Hindostan ? I can only antici- 
pate the return of anarchy, barbarism, and universal 
darkness. 

Question . — On the second branch of the sub- 
ject I must observe that, under the Presidency of 
Bengal, the public servants are never required to 
attend at the religious festivals of the natives ; nor 
has it been customary to fire salutes, or to pay any 
other public compliment on such occasions. Detach- 
ments of troops are sometimes employed to preserve 
order at these festivals, when large bodies of men 
are assembled, and especially when the Mahomedan 

* See minutes of Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Thackeray’, recorded in 1822. 
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festival of the Mohumun, and the Hiudoo festival 
of the Doorga Poojah, occur at the same time. The 
processions, in these cases, would not meet without 
a sanguinary conflict, which the ordinary police 
would not be able to suppress ; hut, in employing 
the military at such times, they are strictly confined 
to the duty of maintaining the public peace. The 
Government interpose as a powerfiil mediator be- 
tween its subjects of different creeds, in order to 
protect their persons, and to secure to all the free 
exercise of their religious observances. 

At Madras and Bombay a different usage has to 
some extent prevailed. It has been usual at those 
presidencies to pay military compliments on some of 
the great native festivals ; but it must be observed, 
that these honors were paid as a tribute of respect to 
the sovereign of the country rather than to his reli- 
gion. "We have now assumed the sovereignty, and 
such honors may no doubt be hereafter dispensed 
with. The discontinuance of them involves a ques- 
tion of time, and manner of proceeding; and this 
question can most safely be left to the discretion of 
the Government of India. Usages which have long 
existed, cannot always hp discontinued without in- 
convenience ; and it will be necessary for the local 
authorities to proceed with caution and circumspec- 
tion in introducing any change which may affect the 
religious feelings of the people ; for although they 
may submit in silence, a secret discontent may be 
fostered ; and if any impression unfavorable to the 
Government should afterwards arise, from whatever 
source — or if any disastrous event should unhappily 
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occur, the religious spark which lay concealed will 
then show itself, and may produce a flame which it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to extinguish. 

Military salutes, parades, and other demonstra- 
tions in honor of particular anniversaries, cannot of 
course be altogether dispensed with ; but it wiU not 
bo difficult to divest them of such a religious cha- 
racter as might suggest to our native troops the 
same scruples which have been felt by our ovm coun- 
trymen when called upon to take part in a cere- 
monial inconsistent with what they believe to be 
their religious duties. 

^rd QtiesUon . — ^The Pilgrim-tax descended to us 
from the native Governments ; and it has been con- 
tinued more with reference to objects of police, than 
with tlie view of augmenting the public resources. 

When the settlement of Behar was concluded in 
1780-81 for five years, with the Bajahs KuUiam 
Singh, and Khgahram, the duty on pilgrims resorting 
to Gyah constituted a branch of the “ Sayer,” and 
was managed as such by a Mussulman agent, or 
farmer. This person is represented to liave been 
guilty of great extortion and oppression; and in 
1781 the then collector* induced the Government to 
commit the charge of *tho collections to his hands ; 
and from that time the tax has been collected under 
the superintendence of our revenue servants, much 
to the contentment, I believe, of the pilgrims and of 
the Hindoo population generally, who attach much 

♦•Mr. Thomas Law, a very estimablo ofllcor, the son of a bishop, and bro- 
ther of two bishops.— H. St.G. T. [See post^ page 376.] 
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importance to the pilgrimage to Gyah, as an act of 
piety towards deceased ancestors. 

The question to be considered is simply whether 
the Pilgrim-tax can justly be regarded as coimecting 
the Government with the worship of idols, and as 
encouraging idolatrous worship ; and whether the 
revenue derived from such a source can be received 
and appropriated by the British Government with- 
out compromising its Christian character. 

I will readily eoncede that a tax on religion, ex- 
cept for the purpose of providing for its service, and 
of defrajdng the expense of maintaining its temples 
and priesthood, cannot be justified ; and I consider 
it unworthy of a great Government to levy contri- 
butions from the religious feelings of its subjects of 
any description. 

But this is not the objection which has been m’gcd 
against the tax. It has been represented as involv- 
ing pollution : it is contended that the funds levied 
from so impure a source cannot be a2)plied to jmblic 
l)urposcs by a Christian Government ndthout moral 
contamination, while the imposition of the tax itself 
is calculated to promote idolatrous worship. 

In general, it has beqp. su2)poscd that the per- 
formance of any act is likely to be discotiraged by 
pecuniary impositions ; but in the particular case of 
the Pilgrim-tax, I am disposed to think that it is 
willingly, if not cheerfully paid, as the means of ob- 
taining security to the person and property of the 
pilgrim, as well as free access to the object of his 
worship. It is held to be a pledge oi protection on 
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the part of the Government ; hut I cannot believe 
that the tax itself encourages the resort to the 
temple. If the same protection were afforded with- 
out its concomitant, I cannot satisfy myself that 
the pilgrimage would be less frequently undertaken ; 
although we do sometimes find instances of that 
perverseness in human nature which causes men 
to disregard and undervalue objects which are easily 
attainable, and to pursue with ardor those which 
cannot bo reached without difficulty and expense. 

Nor can I think that the contributions of the pil- 
grims, in the shape of a duty or tax, may not 1)0 
applied, with perfect propriety, to the benefit of the 
contributors, by constructing roads, bridges, serais, 
and other works tending to promote their comfort 
and accommodation. We do not, it is true, disbui’sc 
the identical rupees received from the pilgrim fOr 
this express purpose ; but we expend a much larger 
sum annually on such objects than the Pilgrim-tax 
produces ; and if it be desirable to make such special 
application of the funds, an aiTangcment for the pur- 
pose can, no doubt, be made, without involving any 
pecuniary sacrifice, and without the interposition of 
Eui’opcan agency, either in collecting the tax, or in 
appropriating the proceeds. The primaiy object of 
such appropriation should certainly be to maintain 
the necessary establishments for preserving order, 
and for protecting the person and property of the 
pilgrim ; and in reality a large portion of the funds 
collected has been applied to this purpose at Jugur- 
nath and other places. 
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I have always been of opinion that the British 
Government should abstain from all interference in 
the interior management of the temples. It was 
clearly unbecoming in us to undertake the office of 
superintending the administration of Juguhiath, by 
directing the supply of food and clothing for the idol, 
and by engaging in other details of the kind ; but all 
this was intended to prevent malversation and abuse ; 
and the following section of Bcgulation IV., 1809, 
win show that our Government, at an early period 
after the conquest of Cuttack, judged il; proper to 
withdraw from interference in the internal affairs of 
the temple. Section 2, clause 1st — “ The superin- 
tendence of the temple of Jugurnath, and its interior 
economy — ^the conduct and management of its affairs 
— and the control over the priests, officers, and ser- 
vants attached to the temple, arc hereby invested in 
the Bajah of Khoordah, who on all occasions shall bo 
guided by the recorded rules and institutions of the 
temple, or by ancient and established usage.” 

At Gyah the Government Imve never interfered in 
the administration of the temples ; the public ser- 
vants being employed only to collect the regulated 
fees from the pilgrim, on from the Gyawals, or tra- 
velling priests who attend him ; .but even tliis office, 
I admit, might be committed with advantage to 
Hindoo agency. There are to be found, both among 
the Zemindars and the opulent natives at the presi- 
dency, many respectable Hindoos, who might be em- 
ployed in superintending the collection of the tax, 
and its subsequent appropriation to such public pur- 
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poses as may be most conducive to tbe safety and 
comfort of the pilgrim, and to the convenience of 
the community generally. Such an arrangement 
would probably be popular with the Hindoos ; and 
it would, I hope, satisfy the religious scruples of our 
own countrymen, who view the tax as ipihallowed, 
and as disgraceful to the character of a Christian 
Government. The sudden abolition of it, however, 
woidd, I apprehend, be viewed with jealousy and 
alarm, as indicating an intention to divest ourselves 
of the obligation of protection, and to hold ourselves 
free to overthrow, at some convenient season, the 
Hindoo religion itself. Our native subjects will not 
easily compr(;hend that the Hritish Government can 
relinquish revenue Avithout some ulterior design ; 
for although the liberal policy which led us, some 
fifty y(iars ago, to limit our demand upon the land, 
commanded for a time their admiration, they have 
since seen a strong disposition to retrace our steps ; 
as if we felt that we had made too great a pecimiarj' 
sacrifice for the benefit of the people.* 

The opinions Avhich I have maintained on the sub- 
ject of the Pilgrim-tax are not noAV.t I never have 
considered religion a fit pbject for taxation ; but it 
would be unjust to the Government if I failed to 
state that they have been actuated by no sordid 
Adews in continuing the tax. Their object has 
been to regulate and restrain — to prevent disorder 
among a tumultuary assemblage of religious enthu- 

* The transit duties hare lately been abolished by the unauthorised act of 
an individual; but compensation was contemplated in an augmentation of 
the duties on external commerce.— H. St.G. T. 
t An earlier paper on the subject is given at page 37,5. 
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siasts — ^to chock the extortions and violence of the 
priests — to protect the lives of multitudes, who 
throng from all quarters, and undertake long and 
toilsome journeys to ho present at the periodical 
festivals — and, finally, I may observe, that the small 
contribution levied from the pilgrim is intended to 
provide a fund for defraying the various expenses 
which' arc incurred for his benefit. Let me add, 
that the tax was not instituted by us : we found it 
already established. The Mahomedan Government 
could never have regarded it as tending to promote 
superstition, or to encourage idolatrous worship. 
The Mussulman is a professed Iconoclast ; he ab- 
hors the worship of images ; and the faith in which 
he glories would lead him to destroy the temple of 
the persecuted Hindoos — ^to overthrow their altars — 
and to compel them to abandon the religion of their 
fathers. And how has ho succeeded ? The Ma- 
homedan power is extinet in India; and in every 
other quarter it has been shaken to its very founda- 
tions, and stands at this moment like a pyramid 
poised upon its apex, ready to fall with the slightest 
touch. Here wo have a practical lesson before us, 
which it would be folly to disregard. By giving way 
to an intemperate zeal, we shall alarm the minds, 
and alienate the affections of our Hindoo subjects ; 
and thus endanger the success of that came, which 
has excited such ardent feelings in this country, and 
which has for its object to enlighten the minds of 
men — to extend the sphere of civilisation — a/nd to 
'bestow on countless millions the blessings of a pure 
religion. 
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Mh Question . — ^The vast territory of India has 
been acqtiired by us partly by conquest, and partly 
by cessions under treaty ; and throughout this ex- 
tensive empire we found numerous religious and 
charitable endowments, created by our predeces- 
sors,* which considerations both of justice and of 
policy induced us to recognise and to eontinuc,. and 
which noAV stand confirmed under the formal sanc- 
tion of lawst enacted imder the authority of the 
British Legislature. 

Tlicsc endowments consist generally of lands held 
under Sunnuds, or Puttahs, granted by the former 
Governments or their ofideers* and in some in- 
stances by the Zemindars, who alienated portions of 
then’ estates, and assigned them to Brahmins and 
others, for religious and charitable pui'poses. 

These various grants w'c cannot now resume, with- 
out a violation of public faith, by any other process 
than that which the law prescribes. Inquiries have 
frequently been instituted into the nature of the 
tcnm*es, which in vei’y many instances have been 
resumed ; and far from admitting that the British 
Government would be justified in seizing and appro- 
priating the existing endowments on the plea that 
they tend to support a false religion, there is reason 
to apprehend that we have pushed our resumptions 
far beyond those limits wliich justice, policy, and 
humanity alike recommend. 

The Government is sometimes compelled by cir- 


♦ See Hegulations 19 and 37 and 41 — 1793. 
f See Act 37th 6eo. III., cap. 113, sec. 8. 
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cumstances to employ its scryants in the manage- 
ment of the alienated lands ; hut tliis course is not 
pursued from choice : it is rendered sometimes ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the property, and — in 
cases of litigation — ^the intervention of a disinte- 
rested party becomes necessary to prevent violence 
and to guard against waste. 

These endowments are as much a property as the 
Church lands of England ; and they arc liabhi to be 
contested as such in our Courts of Justice. Even the 
possession of an idol, or the performance of.soim; re- 
ligious ceremony in the temples, may become the 
subject-matter of litigation ; and, however strange 
the proposition may appear to jiersons in this coun- 
try, I submit that we arc boimd to entertain such 
suits. Wc have formally guaranteed to th(; people 
the maintenance of all rights exercised under their 
religion, laws, and established usages. Wo cannot 
shut the doors of our Courts against claims derivtul 
from these sources, however extravagant they may 
appear in our eyes ; and Ave could not, without 
endangering the public peace, and compromising 
our duty as rulers, pennit our subjects of any creed 
to resort to personal Adolcnec for the pur];)oso of de- 
ciding their adverse pretensions. Our tribunals 
haA'e been established for the common good — our 
laws have been framed for the protection of the per- 
son, and for the preservation of the rights of all our 
subjects — and we cannot e^ect to command their 
allegiance one hour after we shall cease to perform 
our own duty as sovereigns, and to respect those 
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solemn obligations which we have contracted with 
the peojAe of India. 

I may further observe that, in a country where 
there are no “ Poor Laws,” the religious and chari- 
table endoAvmcnts bequeathed to us by our prede- 
cessors, supply their place to some extent as a pro- 
vision for the poor; just as our monasteries, and 
other reh’gious (jstaldishments before the Reforma- 
tion, contributed to the maintenance of the indigent 
and destitute, and furnished those means of support 
■which are now supplied by contributions from the 
community at large. 

One word on the character of the Hindoo, who has 
l)een dc[)ictcd in the most offensive colors, as debased 
l)y an abject superstition — addicted to the most odious 
vi ces — ] )rolligate— -fa itlil css — cruel — and cormpt . 

My own recollections w'^ould not lead me to recog- 
nise tins picture. In an immense population very 
much diversified in many particulars, characters of 
every description will, no doubt, bo formd. The in- 
tellectual Hindoo is a pure Deist, entertaining the 
most sublime notions of the attributes of the Deity. 
Tile religion of <.lic great mass of the people is super- 
stitious and idolatrous ; but, in the common concerns 
of life, I have found the Hindoo mild and patient — 
temperate in his habits — generally faithful to his 
trust — susceptible of the feeling of gratitude — ^intel- 
ligent — and, under certain excitements, capable of 
heroic action. His vices are mainly to be referred to 
the corruptions of his religion, and to the baneful 
influence of the despotic Grovemment to which he 
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has for ages been subject. The abommations imputed 
to the priesthood can scarcely have been witnessed 
by pure eyes; nor ought the report or rumour of 
such things to be lightly received and credited by 
sober minds, passing as such rumours must have done 
through channels very suspicious, if not corrupt. 

From these premises, which have been the subject 
of long reflection, and which have, I trust, been sub- 
mitted without exaggeration in the calm spirit of 
truth, I M’^ould deduce the following conclusions : 

1st. That the British Government is hound by the 
most formal compact to protect its native subjects, 
of whatever creed or sect, in the full and free exer- 
cise of their religion ; and that it cannot loith safety 
id(mtify itself with any proceedings which have for 
their declared object to effect the conversion of the 
people of India to Christianity. 

2nd. ^hat the practice of firing complimentary 
salutes oh particular festivals, winch has partially 
prevailed, as well as the .attendance of individuals of 
one religion on the processions and ceremonials of 
aadother, may hereafter be dispensed with ; but that 
the time and manner of discontinuing these observ- 
ances must be left to thQ discretion of the local 
Government. 

3rd. That the collection and appropriation of the 
Pilgrim-tax to objects of public utility may be com- 
mitted to the agency of respectable Hindoos, to be 
nominated from time to time by the local Govern- 
ment; but that it will be still necessary for the 
Government to reserve to itself a general pow er of 
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regulation and controly in order to guard against a 
jnisapplibation of the funds, or other abuse. 

Lastly. That the British Government is hound to 
respect the religious and charitable endowments, 
Avhich constitute a charge upon the territory, either 
under treaty, or under the sanction of existing laws ; 
and that they cannot* as sovereigns, divest them- 
selves of the obligation to protect this, in common 
with every other property, for the benefit of those 
who have acquired a legal title to it. 

If these premises bo admitted, it will not be diffi- 
cult to frame a despatch to India, embodying tlie 
principles w'hich it has been my purpose to expound 
and enforce — and prescribing the manner in Avhich 
the necessary arrangements for giving effect to them 
slioidd be carried out by the local Government. 


cuBSony notes on the hex xoci question. 

[This paper, written in 184G, though it relates principally to legal and jucli- 
< ial matters, may not inappropriately be brought into the present section, 
as the leading subject discussed is the vexed question of the propriety f)f 
retaining, or abrogating, the Hindoo law of inheritance, with all its bigotry, 
its persecution, and its injustice.] 

It is agreed on aU hands tliat Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans must continue, as at present, to be subject 
to their own law. In fact, this is guaranteed to them 
by our regulations, recognised and sanctioned as 
those regulations are by an Act of the Legislature. 

But, then, a question arises whether, if a lEindoo 
or Mussulman embrace the Christian faith, any for- 
feitm’e of hereditary civil rights shall be incurred ? 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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It appears to me that a change of religion ought 
not to involve penal consequences. A Hindoo, enti- 
tled to an inheritance, ought not to forfeit his here- 
ditary rights ; but he ought not, on the other hand, 
to claim new rights under the English law. For 
examide : the daughter of a Hindoo might be enti- 
tled only to take a half sliare with her brothers, in 
cases where, by our law, she would take a full share. 
Nov^ all she can justly claim, I think, is that which 
the Hindoo law would give her. 

Nor do I think that the Hindoo parent should be 
restrained from exercising his right to dispose of his 
property by will, gift, or otherwise, in tliosc cases 
which his law recognises and allows, even to the 
exclusion of his children, Avhom he may regard as 
aposlates. 

But there arc two other classes to bo dealt Avith : 

1st. Foreigners, Armenians, Jews, Chinese, Par- 
secs, and others. The number of these persons is 
not considerable, and they must, in general, l)e sub- 
ject to the lex loci (just as foreigners, resorting to 
France, are subject to the laAVS of that countiy), 
both in civil and criminal cases, except in matters 
rclatmg to their religion, and their rights of inhe- 
ritance. I do not apprehend that any difficulty can 
be experienced in legislating for these parties. 

, 2nd. European British subjects, and then* de- 
scendants, the “ Indo-Britons.” 

For the protection of these persons, and for the 
protection of the natives of India against them, her 
Majesty’s Comds of Justice were established in 1774 
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at the three presidencies ; and if these Courts had 
been confined to the original objects for which they 
were instituted, they w'ould have proved a blessing 
to the country. 

But our territory has been so widely extended, and 
the number of Europeans and then descendants has 
been multiplied so greatly, that it would be highly 
mconvenient to bring down aU oases affooting them, 
both civil and criminal, to the Supreme Courts at 
the presidency. The expense, and the personal in- 
convenience to parties and to witnesses, would be 
intohirable. 

Our local regulations (the code of 1 793, et seq.) 
provide, to a certain ext(mt, against this inconve- 
nience ; and one of the objects contemplated in the 
institution of the Law Commission, was to obtaui a 
code, or digest oflaio, which should supply existing 
deficiencies, and be applicable to those cases and 
objects which our present code could not reach. 

A pc'ual code, or digest, has been prepared and 
submitted by the Law Commission, of the merits of 
which I am not competent to judge ; but I may ob- 
serve, that it appears to mo to bear more the cha- 
racter of a legal dictionary^ or philosophical treatise 
on criminal law, with examples in illustration of the 
definitions, after the manner of Johnson’s folio ; but 
whatever bo its merits, or defects, it ought to be dis- 
posed of in some way, after so much labor, and ex- 
pense have been bestowed upon it, and after it has 
been for such a length of time imder consideration. 

Sir Lawrence Peel has tendered his services to 

2b 2 
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prepare a code, or digest of law, applicable to the 
wants of India; and it cannot bo doubted that, from 
his talents and professional attainments, the work 
would be well pei’formed. But it would scarcely be 
fair to accept his gratuitous services, especially when 
we have a functionary (the fourth member of Coun- 
cil), whose special duty it is to prepare aU acts of 
the Legislative Council of India. 

Should a vacancy occur, it may be well to consider 
whether the services of Sir L. Peel might not be 
advantageously employed as a member of the In- 
dian Legislature, with the express view of obtaining, 
through his means, such a code, or digest of law, as 
he contemplates. 

I ■will not advert to the controversial discussions 
which have taken place between Sir T. H. Haddock 
on the one side, and Messrs. Cameron and Millctt 
on the other ; but I may observe, generally, that a 
code of laws, intended for India, should be as clear 
and simple as possible, both with reference to the 
cliaracter, habits, and circumstances of the people, 
and with reference, also, to the machinery* (the 
civil service of India) by which those laws arc to 
be administered. Sir L.'Peel remarks that the laws 
relating to real property (the most intricate part of 
our system) will not be required for India, where 
houses, &c., arc dealt with as chattels. Tliis will 
relieve us from much difficulty ; and I should hope 

* Some years ago I suggested that a portion of our civilians, who might 
manifest an aptitude for the study of law, should be detained in this country 
fbr two years, for the purpose of attending our Courts, and of qualifying 
themselves otherwise for the exercise of judicial functions. — H. St.G. T. 
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that, without materially departing &om the prin- 
ciples recognised in the Regulations of 1793, a use^l 
code might he framed, suitable to the wants and cir- 
cumstances of the people, without much difficulty. 

The Law of Evidence has attained a degree of re- 
finement in this country which avc cannot hope to 
reach in India ; but what we Avant are some plain, 
intelligihle rules, dictated by reason and common 
sense, and divested, as far as possible, of techni- 
calities. 

With respect to European British subjects, it Avill 
he contended that they must have trial by jury — 
tlicir birtluight. When monarchs AAm*e despotic, 
judges arbitrary or obsequious, and when an inde- 
pendent and intelligent bar aaus Avanting, trial by 
jury afforded, no doubt, security to the subject in 
person and property ; but, in the present state of 
society, I can scarcely fancy any aawsc tribunal, 
guided, as it often is, by prejudice, ignorance, and 
caprice. One bad man in a panel is sufficient to de- 
feat the ends of justice. 

Still, if the public feeling be too strong to admit 
of the application of the loci to European British 
subjects in criminal cases,.^ tliero Avould seem to be 
no alternative but to bring them Avithin the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Com*t, at Avhatever inconveni- 
ence; for, even in our largest provincial cities, it 
Avould not be practicable to command the services of 
a British jury. 

The Maliomcdan LaAV was recognised and con- 
tinued by us as the criminal law of the country, be- 
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cause we found it established by our predecessors ; 
aDd it was administered for some years by the Naib 
Nazim (Mahomed Boza Klian), assisted by district 
Maulavies. It was, however, soon found necessary 
to modify it. The punishment by mutilation was 
abolished. Decut (or the price of blood) and 
Kissaas (the right of retaliation) were superseded; 
and other alterations u ore introduced, to render it 
less repugnant to English feeling. 

In its present state, it perhaps answers its pur- 
pose, as applicable to the native population, and 
especially the Mahomedan portion of it; but wo 
cannot sribmit European British subjects to the 
Eutwah of a Mussulman doctor, who is guided by 
the opinions of the four commentators on the Koran, 
without outraging the national feeling. 

It would appear to result that, for the population 
generally, a local code, founded upon the existing 
llegulations, will answer every necessary and useful 
purpose; but that an exception must bo made in 
favor of Exu’opean British subjects, who claim, and 
who must bo considered to be entitled to, the benefit 
of their own laws. 

They have been made {\mcnable to the Zillah, or 
District Courts, to a certain limited amount for civil 
contracts ; and this is matter of convenience to aU 
parties. It is also essential that the natives of In- 
dia should enjoy the right of appealing to her Ma- 
jesty’s Courts, for relief and protection against Eu- 
ropeans for all wrongs (civil or criminal) committed 
by the latter ; but, on the other hand, while admit- 
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ting our native subjects ruiiversally into the Supreme 
Courts for the redress of all "wrongs, as plaintiffs, I 
wonld not force them in any case, nor allow them 
to be forced, into those com*ts as defendants, when 
aU parties aggrieved have it in their power to prose- 
cute in the courts to which they are properly ame- 
nable under their own laws. 


THE PILGRIM-TAX. 

[Written in 1832.] 

I am generally of opinion that public taxes should 
bo levied for general pmiioscs, without regard to 
local or pai’ticular objects ; but I think that excep- 
tions may sometimes be made in the application of 
this rule ; and the tax on pilgrims is one wliich ap- 
pears to me to bo of a character which should take 
it out of the ordinaiy course. 

I have always felt that there was something in 
the tax unworthy of a great Government. The duty 
levied on th(! pilgi’hns resorting to Jugumath, is 
not strictly a source of rev'enue : it is rather a tax 
of regtilalion ; and the whole amount collected has 
been expended in construqlting and kceiiiug in repair 
the public road, and in other objects connected with 
the support of the temple. 

The duty levied on the pilgrimage to Gyah (an act 
of filial piety towards deceased parents) constituted 
a branch of the Sayer; and when the province of 
Behar was let in farm (in 1780 or 1781), the Sayer 
duties of Gyah wore sub-let to a Mussulman, who is 
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represented to have been very oppressive and extor- 
tionate, and to have discouraged, by his violence and 
exactions, the resort of pilgrims to that city. 

Mr. Thomas Law, who Avas appointed to the 
charge of the district on the expiration of the farm- 
ing settlement, brought the subject of the Sayer, in 
1785, under the notice of the Board of Revenue, and 
proposed various measures for the improvement of 
the revenue, and for regulating the tax on pilgrims 
in particular ; and on the 10th May of tliat year, 
the Government, on the recommendation of the 
Board, passed a resolution, giunting to Mr. LaAv one 
moiety of any increase which might he effected in 
the Sayer, by his exertions, beyond the amount of 
the existing receipts, which were stated at the time 
not to exceed the sum of 30,000 rupees per annum. 

Under such powerful encouragement, the Collector 
may be supposed to have made extraordinary exer- 
tions to improve the Sayer. The duties, or fees, 
payable on the performance of the different ceremo- 
nials were fixed on a moderate scale. The proceed- 
ings of the Gyahwals, or itinerant priests, who collect 
and conduct the pilgrims to Gyah, were placed under 
Avholesome restraint, all jnnduc exactions wore pre- 
vented, means were provided for the accommoda- 
tion of the pilgrims, and for the protection of their 
persons and property, and, in a short time, they 
flocked to Gyah in great numbers, especially from 
tlie Mahratta territory. Indeed, the Princess 
Ahilya Bliye, the heroine of Sir John Malcolm’s 
history, was induced to build a splendid temple at 
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that placo, at vast expense. Persons of rank and 
opulence undertook the pilgrimage from aU parts of 
the Mahratta country ; and the Collector’s arrange- 
ment had at least the ctfcct of raising to a condition 
of great prosperity one of our most ancient cities, 
the object of peculiar veneration to our Hindoo 
subjects. 

The revenue drawn from the duties on pilgrims at 
Gyah amounts at present to about 2,20,000 rupees 
per annum ; and the collections at Allahabad, at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, amount to 
al)Out 80,000 mpees; and these sums are appro- 
priated to public pui’poses in the same manner as 
other brunches of the revenue. 

Now, wdiat I would presume to suggest is — ^tliat 
the surplus collections at the different jdaces of pd- 
gvimage, including Jugumath (amounting at present 
to about 4,00,000 rupees per annum), sliould be 
placed under the management of a committee or 
committees of respectable Hindoos, to be selected by 
the Governor-General in Council — that they should 
be authorised and required to appropriate the amount 
at their discretion, in the construction and repair 
of roads and bridges, in* maintaining the Hindoo 
shrines and temples, in digging tanks, sinking wells, 
planting avenues of trees, constructing serais, and in 
other works calculated to promote the comfort of the 
Hindoo population who pay the tax. 

2nd. That oiu* interference in the internal regula- 
tions of the temple at Jugumath be entirely with- 
drawn ; and that its concerns be left to the manage- 
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ment of the priesthood, our Government strictly 
confining itself to the duty of proteeting the persons 
and property of the pilgrims, hy such regulations of 
police as may from time to time he found necessary 
for that purpose. 

3rd. That the committee or committees of respect- 
ahle Hindoos, whose appointment might be made for 
a limited period, and be revocable at the pleasure 
of the Governor-General in Council, be required to 
submit annually to Government an account showing 
then* receipts, and the manner in wliich the amount 
shall have been disbursed in promoting the objects 
contemplated in the arrangement. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Hindoos arc 
by no means desirous that the tax on pilgrims should 
bo abolished ; although levied and appropriated by 
foreigners of a different religion. Lord W. Bentinck 
mentions the fact, .and my own recollections lead me 
to the same conclusion. This circumst.ance is surely 
very creditable to us, for it shows that great modera- 
tion has been observed, and that the people arc really 
sensible that our main ol)ject has been to protect 
them in the performance of their ceremonies and 
observances, without interfering with the rites of 
their religion. StiU, how'ever, it appears to me that 
they would be highly gratified by our committing 
the collection of the duties to respectable individuals 
of the same faith; and by our appropriating the 
annual receipts to objects and purposes connected 
with the immediate comfort and well-bemg of the 
Hindoo community. 
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I have another view in proposing that we should 
relinquish the tax and withdraw from all inter- 
ference in the management of the temple at Jugur- 
nath. There are many estimahle persons in this 
country who consider such interference as compro- 
mising the character of a Christian, and who cannot 
reconcile themselves to the idea of our drawing a 
revenue from what they esteem an impure and un- 
hallowed source. "VVe ought, no doubt, as far as 
possible, to pay deference to religious scruples which 
are founded on a high conscientious feeling ; and, by 
adopting my proposition, I conceive that every just 
and reasonable concession wall liave been made to 
the feelings of the most scrupulous. I cannot believe 
tliat any Christian would wash us to allow our 
Hiirdoo subjects to be plundered and tortured, as 
they are represented to have been at a former period, 
merely that they may experience the deploralde 
effects of superstition. The true way to w’can men 
from the practice of superstitious rites, is surely not 
by exposing them to the evils attending superstitious 
observances. They are little acquainted AvitJi tlic 
nindoo character who fancy that a Hindoo enthu- 
siast can be terrified, or deterred from his purpose, 
by any array of physical evil. He voluntarily sub- 
jects himself to the most painful penances on the 
slightest occasions. 

But it may be said that the Government wall still 
derive indirectly all the benefit of the Pilgrim-tax, 
inasmuch as the collections will be applied to pur- 
poses for which provision must otherwise be made 
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from some other branch of the revenue. Such will 
not be the case. My proposition is to appropriate 
the receipts to objects which would not otherwise be 
provided for. The few public works which we have 
executed in Bengal have been undertaken generally 
for the improvement of the public revenue and our 
commercial interests, or to promote the health, com- 
fort, and convenience of JSuropeam.* My wish is to 
do something for our native subjects, or ^o aEjw 
them to do something for themselves, by appropri- 
ating their voluntary contributions in th^s manner 
most agreeable to themselves, to^^bjects in which ^ 
they may take an interest. ^ 

I am glad to avail mysQlf of so fair an occasion to 
record my sentiments on th^ subject of the tax on 
])ilgrims. I have never, been friendly to it as an 
object of revenue; and -I have always considered 
our interference in the internal economy of the 
temple at Jugumath as altogether unsuitable to 
the character and proper functions of the British 
Government, t 

* Tills was written in 1832, and must be regar^d only in its application 
to Bengal. Mr. Tucker was of opinion (sec a subsequent paper at page 424) 
that roads were not essential for commercial purposes in Bengal Proper, 
which enjoys the advantages of rivei^ communication throughout nearly its 
whole extent. ^ 

t It w'ill have been observed that some of the statements and arguments 
contained in a preceding paper on “ Religious Ceremonies and Endowments,” 
are repeated in the above document — ^but it contains so much besides of a 
practical character, in connexion with the Pilgrim-tax, that it has been given 
witli little or no abbreviation. 
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[If there was one subject upon which, more than upon others, Mr. Tucker 
spoke with especial authority, it was that of Indian Finance. It would be no 
exaggeration, to say tliat he was the ablest financier who has ever gone out to 
India. His early connexion with the Fast India Company was mainly in tlie 
capacity of a finance officer; and such was the estimation in which lie was 
held by Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barloisr, that lie was called from the 
^ counting-house ♦f the private merchant to resume his place in the civil service 
of the Company, and as Accountant-General to regulate and re-invigoratc the 
fin|ucial condition of the empire, wiiich had been so di8ordcrc<l and debilitated 
by file Mahratta wars at the commencement of the present century. There 
.arc among Air. Tucker’s papers a vast number of very able documents, 
ranging in date over more than lialf a century, but so many of them, relating 
to a bygone state of things, have been necessarily excluded, that it is feared 
the present scloction will afford but a very imperfect jiicturc of Mr. Tucker’s 
merits as a financier.] 


EXCHANGE OPERATIONS — HOME REMITTANCES. 

[Written in 1848.] 

It will be readily admitted that the animal tri- 
hutc from India, amounting to from 3,700,000?. to 
4f,000,000?., can only he remitted hy means of the 
export trade from that country'; in other words, 
India can only pay her public debt by her produce 
and manufactures, exported cither directly to the 
mother country, or indirectly through China and 
other countries liaving commercial relations with 
Great Britain. 
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But tlic public tribute is not all which India has 
to pay. The private fortunes which Europeans ac- 
quire in that country must also be remitted, sooner 
or later ; and they may be roughly estimated at 
half a million sterling, on an average of years. 
India must further pay for her annual imports from 
Europe and other quarters, which cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 3,000,000^. or 4,000,000^.; so 
that a remittance, by means of her produce and 
manufactures, is annually rcqiiired, to the extent of 
not less than eight millions sterling. 

And what is the present condition of her export 
trade, which is relied upon to furnish such a re- 
mittance ? It is notoriously in a state of absolute 
stagnation. Very few, if any, articles of import 
from India, during the last year, have yielded a 
profit, or obtained remunerating prices. Upon the 
aidicle of sugar a loss has very generally been sus- 
tauied to the extent of at least 26 per cent. ; and 
the derangement produced by the fall of the princi- 
])al houses’ engaged in tlie trade, both in this eoun- 
try and at Calcutta, lias been such as to produce, 
apparently, a temporary suspension of the commerce 
with India. '• 

And it is under these circumstances that the 
Court expect to realise funds by lowering the ex- 
change of their bills on India. Eor what purpose 
ai’e these bills likely to be required ? 

1st. They maj^ be taken to remit back funds 
already realised in tliis coimtiy ; but as it is well 
known that the bills drawn on the consignments of 
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last year could not generally be paid, there can be 
little, if any, surplus to remit back. 

2nd. Our biUs may be called for to purchase in 
India and Oliina the produce and manufactures of 
those countries in the ensuing year. I believe that 
funds ^viU be required in Cliina for the purchase of 
tea, which wo must have; but our bills for tliat 
purpose have heretofore been taken at a much 
higher exchange, and have been applied to settle 
the account between the importers of opium and 
tlie expoT'tcrs of tea with great advantage. 

3rd. Our bills may be taken, as a commercial 
speculation, at the present low exchange, in the 
expectation that the proceeds may be remitted back 
from India at a profit. This certainly was done in 
18 15, on the reduction of the exchange to Is. 9d. ; 
but circumstances arc widely dilfcrcnt at tlic present 
moment. 

There is not at present the slightest ground for 
assuming that capital will be remitted to India on 
such a speculation, when it can be so advantageously 
employed on the spot ; and when, after the recent 
failures, there is so much reason to apprehend that 
it could not bo brought hack in safety, or Avithout 
loss. And I may observe further, that, eA'^en if there 
Avere disposable capital in this city, likely to be em- 
barked in such a speculation, that capital, when 
remitted back from India (which sooner or later it 
will be), must come into competition with us as 
remitters, whether by bills on hypothecation, or by 
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consignments of bullion, or otherwise. This fact 
seems to have been altogether overlooked by the 
Court. The sale of a bill in the present year in 
London may interfere with the purchase of a bill 
next year in Calcutta ; so that the difficulty is only 
postponed. Those who purchased our bills in 1845, 
were remitters in competition with us in 1846 — a 
fact which has come under my personal observation. 

When a statesman encounters a difficulty, he 
naturally applies himself to trace the cause, and to 
discover the best means of removing it. 

Our difficulty in the present case arises from the 
circumstance that a remittance to India is not wanted 
— that there is nothing to remit ; and this difficulty, 
I apprehend, is not likely to 1)0 overcome by tamper- 
ing with the exchange. But I am told “ we must 
follow the market.” If it be meant that we must 
be governed by the operations of a few bill-brokers 
and money-dealers, I demur to the dictum. A great 
and influential body ought to le(id rather than to 
j^oUow tlic market — ^l)y which I understand, gene- 
rally, the adjustment of the supply to the demand, 
both in exchange and in other financial operations. 
Had wo acted upon this idictum in India, our Go- 
vernment at the present day might have been paying 
an interest of 10* or 12 per cent, jler annum, for 

* Wo raised a loan in 1798-99 at 10 per cent, per annum, irredeemable for 
ten years i In March, 1801, our 12 per cent, treasury notes bore a discount 
of 3 J and 4 per cent., although payable in the August following. In a very 
short space the interest on those notes was reduced to 6 per cent, and a 
fraction per annum, and circulated at par at that rate, but not, certainly, “ by 
following the market.’ ~H. St.G. T. ^ 
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such I have known them to pay — they might have 
been purchasing silver with gold, by paying a high 
premium, for such also I have known to have been 
done* during a series of years; and they might 
have been purchasing bills, or Hoondies, for com- 
mercial advances, and for the payment of the troops 
in the interior, by paying a Hoondean, or diflEerencc 
of exchange of 2 or 2| per cent. ; whereas our in- 
ternal remittances are now effected without loss, and 
generally with an advantage, either in the exchange, 
or in the saving of time. 

I need scarcely urge that frequent alterations in 
our rates of exchange are, as far as possible, to be 
avoided; since they produce uncertainty in the 
operations of the merchant, and they indicate a 
want of foresight, or an infirmity of purpose on our 
part. I must, moreover, remind the Court that, in 
lowering the exchange from Is. lOd. to Is. 9d., we 
virtually impose upon India an addition to her an- 
nual tribute of about 200,000^. ; and we also, indi- 
rectly, cause a reduction in the fortunes of our 
servants and others, which arc realised ultimately 
ill this country, in probably the same proportion. 

The theory of exchangestis fully discussed, and, I 
think, developed, in the financial despatch from 
Bengal, bearing date the 23rd August, 1809 (para- 
graphs 57 to 121) ; and, after an experience of 
nearly half a century, I adhere to the principles laid 

* See Sir John Shore’s very elaborete minute on this subject, recorded on 
the Ben^l proceedings of the 3rd C)ctober« 1796. 

voK I. 2 c 
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down in that despatch, and have acted upon them in 
my public capacity. 

I may be asked, no doubt (and I have been asked), 
in what manner I would propose to supply our home 
treasury, if not by reducing our exchange ? But, 
without insisting that he who points out a wrong 
course, or would avoid an impracticable road, is not 
necessarily bound to find an easy path, I am pre- 
pared to state that I have for some time past been 
anxiously engaged in examining this question, and 
I have done all in my power to arrive at 9, satisfac- 
tory solution of it ; but, if the present distressed 
state of the trade with India shordd unhappily con- 
tinue, I unhesitatingly say that there is no remedy 
for the evil. 

I certainly would not recommend an extension of 
our remittances in bullion ; for our first remittance 
has already occasioned some uneasiness in Calcutta ; 
and, as I have elsewhere observed, “ a remittance in 
specie, or bullion, cannot be resorted to with advan- 
tage, except for the purpose of adjusting a balance 
on the commercial and political debts and credits of 
two or more countries ; and I can state, from my 
own experience, that any largo abstraction of the 
precious metals from India is likely to occasion great 
public inconvenience. That countiy possesses no 
mines of those metals — ^the importations have much 
diminished of late, as our Mint records and other 
accounts tend to show — ^there is an exportation to 
the countries beyond the Jumna, in payment for 
•salt and other articles — no inconsiderable aJKiount 
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is absorbed in tbe mannfaoture of plate, trinkets, 
&c., by the natives — and our metallic currency is 
little assisted by a paper currency, which cannot 
enter largely into the very minute transactions of 
the native population, and which is liable to expose 
them, from their ignorance, to frauds and imposi- 
tions. Under these circumstances, I can state con- 
fidently that wo cannot often have recourse to a re- 
mittance in specie, or bullion, from India, without 
the risk of financial derangement. The wealthy na- 
tives, under any alarm, are very apt to withhold 
specie from circulation, and its abstraction is liable 
to affect pubKc credit, and to prevent the Govern- 
ment from raising the funds that may, from time to 
time, be required for the public sendee at a mode- 
rate rate of interest.” 

Shordd the trade fi’om India fortunately revive, 
we may look forward to extend our remittances in 
the ensuing season of 1848-49, by means of our ad- 
vances on hj’pothecation ; and I consider this not 
only a legitimate source of supply, but I must main- 
tain that the operation is highly useful and bene- 
ficial to the Indian producer and manufacturer; 
and that it is calculated *60 take him out of the 
hands of those whose agency has not always been 
found to be safe, or to afford the necessary facilities 
in carrying on the export trade firom India. To 
borrow from the fund set apart under the last 
Charter Act for the ultimate redemption of our 
stock, can never, I think, be desirable, or even justi- 
fiable* for it would tend to affect the value of that 

2 0 2 
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stock; and it would in reality be to trench upon 
what I am disposed to regard as a trast>fuud, which 
should be held inviolate. 

Nor can it be prudent, during a time of general 
peace, to continue to borrow, either in this cotintry 
or in India; although, under particular circum- 
stances, it may, no doubt, be found sometimes neces- 
sary to extend the issue of our bonds, in order to 
provide temporarily for the exigencies of the ser- 
vice. 

There are two important objects which should 
engross our earnest attention. 

The primary one is, to realise a surplus revenue 
in India sufficient to meet the home expenditure 
and the other demands of the service ; and this ob- 
ject has not yet been accomplished, although much 
has been done to effect a reduction in the military 
and other charges of our Indian Governments. 

The other, and more immediate object is, to pro- 
mote, as far as possible, the means of effecting the 
remittance of that surplus to England ; and this can 
only be done by encouraging and extending the agri- 
culture, the manufactures, and the external com- 
merce of the country. It is well known that no in- 
considerable portion of our annual remittance is 
effected through China ; the consignments of opium 
from Calcutta and Bombay furnishing a fund for the 
purchase of tea, a very important article, as applica- 
ble to the purpose of remittance to this country. The 
late fall in the price of our ophun, which must 
seriously affect our revenue, may also circumscribe. 
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eventually, this source of supply. A remittance to 
a small amount was also obtained, heretofore, through 
the Mauritius : — ^rice and other supplies sent from 
Sengal, for the consumption of that island, being 
ultimately paid for by bills on England ; but here, 
too, the impoverished state of the colony may tend 
to curtail this indirect remittance. 

I have no satisfaction in referring to these impropi- 
tious circumstances ; but it is not the part of wisdom 
to keep facts out of sight, and we cannot hope to 
remedy ap evil until we have ascertained its cause. 
There are two Committees of the House of Commons 
employed at present in inquiring into the state of our 
colonial and Indian trade — ^particularly in the articles 
of sugar and cotton — and I am willing to anticipate 
much good from their labors. 

Much has been done by the Court to improve and 
extend the cultivation of cotton in our Indian terri- 
tory ; and this national object will, I trust, sooner 
or later be accomplished ; but we have not yet been 
able to compete successfully with the United States 
in the production of the article. Still, I look to it 
ultimately not only as a valuable source of supply to 
our manufactures, but as a fruitful source of remit- 
tance from India to this country. 

But sugar, in my opinion, is the most promising 
article to which we can look forward; and if the 
wisdom of the Legislature should extend to us and 
to the British colonies suitable encouragement and 
protection, I would confidently predict that our diflS.- 
culties with regard to remittances would soon be at 
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an end. In 1846 the quantity -of sugar imported 
&om iTiflia was 1,432,274 cwt. ; and the gross value, 
at 33s. 2^d., was stated at 2,379,664^. sterling ; and 
if this price had been maintained, or if a differential 
duty in our favor, as against foreign produce, had 
been continued, there cannot exist a doubt that the 
importations from India would largely and rapidly 
have increased, to the great benefit of our agricultural 
population, and with great advantage to our finan- 
cial interests, I have given my evidence before one 
of the Committees under this impression ; ^nd I liave 
ventured to add that the manufactures of this coun- 
try are directly ^interested in promoting the export 
trade from India ; for if Great Britain will not take 
our sugars and other produce, India cannot purchase 
her cottons, woollens, and metals. 

I am aware that I am touching upon tender 
grouAd; and I may bo thought to oppose myself 
somewhat officiously to a popular theory ; but as the 
doctrine which has found favor with the British 
public within the last two years has not yet obtained 
the sanction of experience, I may be permitted to 
retain my own opinions. The time has, I think, 
arrived, when our existence as an independent body 
may depend upon the successful administration of 
our finances. 

The simple truth is, tliat we cannot eiq)ect to 
replenish our home treasury by successive reduc- 
tions in the exchange ; and if England shall declare 
to India that she cannot extend encouragement and 
protection to her commerce, she must be prepared 
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to leam that India can no longer continue to pay her 
accustomed tribute; nor longer continue to pur- 
chase and consume the manufactures of the mother 
country. 


INDIAN BANKS AND PAPER CURRENCY. 

[In the following paper, written in 1836, Mr. Tucker refers to a project 
entertained, about that time, for the foundation of a gigantic Banking esta- 
blishment, under the immediate patronage of the Company, whereby all tbo 
financial operations of Government miglit be carried on througli the medium 
of an extended paper currency. Mr. Tucker was of opinion that this exten- 
sion of the paper currency would be fraught with the most mischievous 
results, and that any closer connexion between Government and a Banking 
establishment, than tliat already existing in tlic case of the Bank of Bengal, 
in the foundation of whicli he Jiimsclf had aided, would greatly embarrass the 
administration and evolve a host of practical evilsT. lie earnestly, therefore, 
resisted the project, and it was not entertained by the Court.) 


. . . . It is not only the high privilege of 

sovereignty to supply the current coin, and to 
stamp its value, but it is one of the most imperative 
duties and obligations of a Government, in every 
Qountry, to supjdy, or cause to be supplied, a safe 
and convenient medium of exchange, suitable to the 
wants and condition of the particular community, 
and to the general pui^oses of commerce. 

I am willing to admit, at the same time, that 
banking establishments, formed upon sound and safe 
principles, may be rendered useful in every com- 
mercial country; and that if such establishments 
would have the effect of permanently adding to, and 
promoting the growth of, productive capital in India, 
they would answer a beneficial purpose. But the 
question which the Court have to deal with at pre- 
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sent, is practically, whether we ought to aid and co- 
operate in the establishment of the particular plan 

'hich has been submitted to us. 

As far as I can judge from the prospectus, the 
plan before us contemplates the following objects — 
viz. : 

1st. The supercession of the Government treasuries 
or general treasury at the presidency. 

2nd. The employment of the Bank to facilitate th(^ 
realisation of the public revenue. 

3rd. As a consequence, the circulation of the 
Bank paper throughout the country. 

4th. The superccssion, or incorporation of th«! 
Bank of Bengal, and the consequent establishment 
of a monopoly, or an exclusive privilege, for the 
supply of a paper ciurency in India. 

6th. The intervention of the new Bank as a gene- 
ral instrument for cifecting remittances to England, 
direct and through China : that is, the Bank pro- 
pose, 1 presume, to advance to the indigo, silk, aq^ 
other manufacturers, sums to be repaid by bills on 
their consignments to England, and these bills (or 
ccunter-bijls drawn by the Bank) would be sold to 
the Government at a profit. In the same manner, 
the Bank would advance on consignments of cotton 
and opium to China, purchasing with the amount at 
Canton bills to bo drawn on consignments of tea, 
&c., to this coimtry. 

Now, it appears to me that it would be very 
unsafe to concur in, or to countenance any of, these 
proj.ects. We have managed, and can continue to 
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manage such operations perfectly well ourselves; 
and I can perceive no reason whatever for setting 
up another and a very powerful party to take o Jr 
place ; and for conferring on it privileges which may 
enable it to compel us, as remitters, to become its 
customers for bills on its own terms. 

Tlie monopoly granted to the Bank of England as 
a national establisKment has always been much 
questioned; but the fiew Bank evidently contem- 
plates a monopoly much more comprehensive ; and 
such an, establishment would possess in India a 
much greater power over the eirculation and the 
money market, than is enjoyed by the Bank of 
England. 

If it were not premature to enter into details in 
this stage of the question, it could easily be shown 
that the Government of India possess great facilities 
for managing the operations which the new Bank 
proposes to imdercake; and tliat we have gained 
cpnsiderably, and, under proper management may 
expect still to gain, upon our exchange transactions. 
A large portion of the land-revenue was heretofore 
actually realised in the treasury of Calcutta befote 
the collections were made»in the interior; and upon 
our remittances to Bombay and to England through 

China a profit has generally been realised 

As a general proposition, I am disposed to main- 
tain that a metallic currency cannot be dispensed 
w ith in India — ^that a paper currency is unsuitable 
to the minute pecuniary transactions of the natives 
— and that from their ignorance they are peculiarly 
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e:iqK>sed to fraud and impositions by means of forgery 
and otherwise. TMs must always operate as an 
(Ejection to the general substitution of paper for 
specie ; but so far from objecting to the former as 
an cmcciliaryi I myself proposed, and was instru- 
mental in establishing and conducting the Bank of 
Bengal ; and 1 am satisfied that it has answered a 
very useful purpose. If there* be any defect in its 
constitution, I am disposed to think that the in- 
fluence .'of the Government over its operations was 
too limited rather than too direct and extensive. 

As India possesses no mines, and is in consequence 
dependent upon other countries for a supply of the 
precious metals, and as it incurs annually a large 
political debt which must be remitted to England 
— ^any derangement of currency by over-issues of 
paper, by the encouragement of over-trading, or by 
other acts of mal-administration on the part of a 
Bank, might produce the most serious consequences. 
Prices would be liable to be affected materially — ^thc 
confidence of the natives in om*, monetary system 
might be destroyed or shaken — ^and all the financial 
operations of the Government might be impeded and 
deranged. I cannot, therefore, regard a project 
embracing such an extensive field of speculation 
witiiout a feeling of distrust ; and I cannot consent 
to supersede an existing establishment — ^which, if 
not sufficiently large, can easily be extended — ^with- 
out much stronger grounds than have yet been ad- 
duced to justify its annihilation, or its enforced in- 
corporation with the new institution. 
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In Europe, the great bullion markets, I may ob- 
serve, are within reach, and can be resorted to upon 
any emergency when supplies may be required : the 
ebb and flow of the precious metals can be calcu- 
lated with some degree of certainty, from the know- 
ledge which the Bank of England and our great 
capitalists possess with respect to the commercial 
transactions and money relations existing between 
different countries. But in India the sources from 
which we obtain our bullion are more remote : it is 
usually ^)rought from America and China and the 
Eastern Archipelago ; the supply is uncertain — we 
are liable to a perpetual drain* for the discharge of 
a political debt ; and the consequence lias been that 
a scarcity of the precious metals is from time to time 
experienced in that country, and to an extent wliich 
has been productive of public inconvenience ; — ^nor 
can I perceive that the establishment of the proposed 
Bank will have any tendency to produce a more re- 
gular and abimdant supply of the precious metals ; 
while it is perfeclily clear that the more general sub- 
stitution of a paper currency for specie must have the 
effect of aggravating the evils of a scarcity, if, from 
whatever cause, a large and sudden demand for the 
precious metals should arise for the discharge of a 
foreign debt. »■ 

And, let me ask, what guarantee have we for the 
stability and for the successful management of the 

• The countiy could not lon|^ bear this drain if the people were not great 
producers and small consumers. The great mass, from their simple habits, re- 
quire little from without; and have fortunately much to give to their foreign 
rulers, who claim as landlords the entire rent of this yost territory.— H. St.G. T. 
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proposed Bank ? The gentlemen who have brought 
forward the plan are of the very highest respectabi- 
lity ; hut what assurance have we that they con- 
tinue co-partners in the concern for a single year ? 
and how is it possible for them, or for other parties, 
to superintend and regulate the operations of a Bank 
at a distance of twelve thousand miles ? I may be 
told that a very large capital will be subscribed. 
True — ^but it is the very essence of banking to issue 
notes, or to contract other obligations, to an amount 
far beyond its capital, or the Bank could .have no 
profits. And have we not seen the largest and appa- 
rently the most prosperous establishments suddenly 
swept away, scarce leaving a wreck behind, and in 
the fall anniliilating a capital of many millions? 
The fact is, that in India the high rate of interest 
on private security has heretofore operated, and may 
still operate, as a great temptation to individuals to 
lend their money upon commercial adventures. The 
borrower, in order to pay this high interest, is 
tempted to engage in precarious speculations, and 
hence an unsoimd state of trade, which renders it 
nfecessary that the utmost caution should be observed 
in forming and conducting any Banking establish- 
ment in that country. 

I -shall be glad to see British capital flow to India ; 
but I would leave the parties to act upon their own 
judgment and good discretion ; and I would not en- 
courage the public to embark their funds in commer- 
cial or other projects, connected "Nvith a quarter so 
remote, by holding out that the Company’s Govern- 
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ment are parties to the undertaking. And it appears 
to me that we ought at once to apprise the highly 
respectable individuals who have addressed us, that 
we can give no countenance to their project, in so 
far as it assumes that the proposed Bank -vvill be em- 
ployed as the financial organ of the Government, or 
as the exclusive channel of its remittances to Eng- 
land ; or that its paper currency will be received in 
payments, and he circolatcd generally throughout 
the public treasvu’ics of India.* It will bo necessary, 
at aU. evepits, I apprehend, to do one of two tilings — 
either to abstain altogether from taking any part 

* It would be easy to show the practical incrnvcnience likely to result from 
receiving the notes of the Bank in payment at the provincial treasuries. 
Suppose, for example, tliat the Government require specie at Agra for the 
payment of the troops, iind that the private merchants require it in the same 
quarter, to make advances for indigo, cotton, sugar, &c. The latter would 
send up bank notes ; and, by an easy arrangement with the Zemindars, ex- 
change them for the specie which the latter would otherwise iiay into the 
public treasury. But bank notes not answering for the pay of the troops, the 
Government must bring them down to Calcutta to be cashed, and then send 
up the specie to the station where it may bo wanted, at considerable expense 
and inconvenience. The bank note is thus converted into a bill of exchange, 
at or near par, wliile a real difference of two or three per cent., or more, may 
exist in the exchange between the two places. The same sort of process was 
at one period carried on in Bengal, when gold and silver were received indif- 
ferently. The gold would not answer for paying the troops, or for small iql- 
vances to the weavers, molungees, and others; and being, in dbnscquence, less 
convenient, it bore what we call a batt^. Individuals had accordingly a motive 
for paying it into the public treasury rather than silver. The Government 
were then compelled to purchase silver from the shrofls, or bankers, who 
again exchanged the gold with the Zemindars and others having payments to 
make into the public treasuries; lAr was this difficult, for the Zemindars were 
usually in their debt, and were accustomed to pay in their revenue through 
the shroffs who made them advances. In this, to us, vicious circle, we pro- 
ceeded for some time, the Government being exposed to a heavy charge for 
batta, or discount, on every revolution. The batta rose daring the adminis- 
tration of Sir John Shore as high as 6^ per cent. (See his minute of the 29th 
of September, 1796.) Circumstances have since changed; and gold bore lately 
a high premium in Bengal.— H. St.Q. T. 
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in the exediition of the plan which hiie been an- 
nounced, leaving the parties to take their own 
course, without any assurance of co-operation from 
us ; or to take that decided part which may lead to 
the establishment of the proposed Bank, and the 
regulation of its future operations under the imme- 
diate control of the GoTcmment. 

There would seem to be a feeling that the opera- 
tions of the Government for effecting our remit- 
tances from India direct and through China arc 
calculated to interfere with and to prejudice the 
gcnci’al commerce of the country; but this is a 
gratuitous assumption, which the Court, I trust, arc 
not prepared to admit. Our advances upon con- 
signments of indigo, silk, tea, and other commo- 
dities, have proved, and, I doubt not, will continue 
to prove, a very great accommodation to the manu- 
facturers and exporters, and may not only render 
them more independent of the private capitalists, 
but these advances may, on particular occasions, be 
highly essential in enabling the paitiies to carry on 
their trade. We do not compel them or wish them 
to resort to us, if they can obtain better terms in 
any other quarter ; and so*with respect to our draw- 
ing upon India and China from this country, our 
bills may be an accommodation to the remitter, but 
they cannot be forced upon him. We do not tamper 
•with or attempt to regulate the exchanges ; we fol- 
low the exchanges which the money concerns of the 
two countries establish, and avail ourselves of any 
state of things which may favor our own objects. 
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We are remitters from India to the extent of above 
three millions annually, and we must effect that re- 
mittance in the best manner we can ; nor would it 
be prudent or safe for the Government to place itself 
in a state of dependence upon any Bank, or any body 
of men whatever, in the course of effecting the great 
national object of bringing home the annual tribute 
from India with the greatest convenience and ad- 
vantage to the two countries. So far from aban- 
doning our present plan of remittance, I have a 
firm conviction that, if the Court of Directors had 
adopted the sirrangemonts proposed to them by the 
Supreme Government in their financial despatch of 
the 23rd August, 1809, for constituting the Com- 
pany the great organ of remittance to and from 
India and Clfina, Europe and America, a financial 
object of vast magnitude and importance would have 
been accomplished, the capital of ouf servants and 
others would not have been forced into private 
channels, and much of the mischief which has re- 
sulted from hazardous speculations and consequent 
failures might probably Iiave boon avoided. 

I cannot venture to predict what may be the imme- 
diate or the more remote effects of that disposition to 
engage in banking concerns upon a large scale, which 
is so prevalent in this country and in the United 
States of America at the present moment. Men ex- 
perienced and sagacious contemplate these under- 
takings evidently with some uneasiness ; and it is 
quite certain that the imrestrained extension of a 
paper currency may produce effects, whether for good 
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or for evil, upon the property of the country, and 
* upon the general interests of the community and the 
Government, in the last degree important. A pru- 
dent Government will carefully watch such under- 
takings, and wiU not hastily lend its countenance to 
them. This cautious reserve is highly necessary in 
every country ; but I know not any country where 
the general introduction of a paper currency, in 
substitution for the precious metals, ought to be 
viewed with more eircumspection, if not distrust, 
than it should be, I think, in British India.^ 

The projectors of the scheme may not, perhaps, 
have ext^deid their views beyond the institution of 
a substantial Bank ; and may not be fully aware of 
the inherent capacity or aptitude for expansion 
which their projected establishment would possess ; 
but if the Bank be invested with the functions and 
privileges which the prospectus points at, I must 
maintain that, under skilfal management, it would 
soon acquire a paramount influence, calculated to 
give it the absolute command of the money market 
of India, and to place the Government itself in a 
state of abject dependence. I repeat, then, that we 
should either decline at once, fairly and candidly, to 
give our sanction to the establishment of this power- 
ful machine on the footing aimed at ; or we must, 
as a Govermnent, interpose directly and perempto- 
rily to regulate and circumscribe its functions and 
movements. 
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BANKS, 

[This paper may be rcgariled as a sequel to the foregoing. It was written 
in 1838, and was called forth by the proposal to establish a Bank in Bombay 
.similar to the “ Bank of Bengal.” It is valuable not only for the opinions it 
I'diitains, but for the historical references to the dnancial ox)crations of the 
Indian Government at the coniinencement of the present century, and to the 
eircumstances under which, in no small measure through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Tucker, the Bank of Bengal was established. Some of the apprehen- 
‘<ions entertained by Mr. Tucker relative to the evils likely to arise from a 
multiplication of Banks, have been unfortunately realised.] 

. . . This is not an insulated question, having 

rcjfereneo mevely to the estabHshmont of a single 
Banh at Bombay. If uo grant the charter which 
has been applied foi’, wc must he prepared for many 
a])j)lications of the same hind, winch wc cannot de- 
cline ^vithout exposing ourselves to the iinjiutation 
of partiality and ineonsist(‘ncy. A Bank has already 
been set on foot in the Western Provinces, two 
Banks have been established or projected in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, and it is probable that 
an cstahlishnumt of the same kind will be attempted 
in the opulent and populous city of Benare.s, and in 
other places, where the projectors may allege the 
same grounds, and where they wiU he actuated by 
the same motives which have influenced the parties 
who now apply for a chartered Bank at Bombay. 
The community at Madras may also prefer a similar 
application, especially if they should find that the 
shares in the Bombay Bank hear a high premium, 
which I am persuaded they will do at an early 
I)eriod. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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The question, theivforc, is one of groat magnitude, 
since we are called upon, in this first stage of it, to 
pronounce whether *we arc prepared to sanction the 
establishment of numerous Banks, and to encourage 
the substitution of a paper for a metallic currency 
in British India. 

Now, there is no proposition upon which I haye 
less doubt than that a paper currency is moi^ene- 
rallif suited to the condition of the great body of the 
pcoj'le of India ; and that its substitution for a me- 
tallic currency, far from being desii*able, would b(; 
liable to the most weighty obj(!ct,ious. 

I am quite aware tliat such a suhstitution cannot 
bo effected without the aid and instrumentality of 
the Goyernment and its oflieers. If we determine 
that bank notes shall not be receiyed at the public 
treasuries, their circulation must necessarily be ycry 
conftn<‘d, and will he altogether conrentionaJ. Ex- 
clude them from this great artery, and tliey ivill he 
used only by those who find them irsrftil; and to 
this, their ])roper olBce, I haye not tin; slightest ob- 
jection. Wfi cannot, moreoycr, preyent the esta- 
hiisliment of frivole Banks in India ; nor should I 
propose to interfere with ’such establishments ; but 
wo can refuse to giyc circulation to their paper ; and 
this, in my opinion, we are bound to do, both from 
a regard to our own security, and for the purpose 
of protecting our native subjects and others, who will 
naturally place confidence in any currency which 
may appear to have obtained the countenance and 
support of the Govemment. It is also unquestion- 
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able that private Banks may attbrd sufficient security 
to the public, if the subscribed capital be paid up, 
and the partners be held liable in their private for- 
tunes; but this is not the kind of establishment 
aimed at by the parties .at Bombay, and tlie Court’s 
dcsj)atch sanctions the formation of a public Bank, 
in which the East India Company Avill be principal 
sliarefs, and for which the Company will be res])on- 
sible to the public, to the full extent of the obliga- 
tions contracted by the Banlc. 

Tlie Court have manifestly proceeded, on the pre- 
sent occasion, on the precedent furnished by iho 
Banlc of Bengal, and ]ny j)rc|K)Ssessions may natu- 
rally be snp])Osed to be in iiivor of an establish- 
ment Ai’hieb AA'as my oAvn work ; but T am bound to 
exaln^n(^ can'fully how far the circumstjinces Avhicb 
ga\'(; occasion to that undertaking exist at the pre- 
sent period, and Avhethcr that AAhich Avas necessary 
and ns(;ful foj*ty years ago, is required, or is likely to 
be useful, under existing circumstances. 

Noav, it is quite e<;rtain that the circumstances of 
the tAVO periods arc loidehj and essentially different ; 
and it may, therefore, be neither prudent nor safe to 
create ncAV Banks at the pfesent moment, merely be- 
cause one Bank was found to be useful under a dif- 
ferent state of things. 

In 1801 public and commercial credit can scarcely 
be said to have had an existence in India. There 
was a large capital, it is true, in the hands of the 
native bankers of Benares, Moorshedabad, Calcutta, 

2n 2 
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and some other places ; but there was a total want 
of confidence both in the Grovemment and in the 
commercial community ; and this capital, when par- 
tially brought forward, was employed in the opera- 
tions of exchange, in trafficldng in the different coins, 
and in advances to the landliolders and others at an 
enormous rate of interest. 

About the period to which I allude, the gold coin 
was sometimes at a discoimt of six per cent., and 
the Government were obliged to purchase silver 
from time to time, in order to supply a suitable 
curi’cncy for the pay of the troops, and for mating 
advances to the mohmgees, manufacturers, and 
others in the interior. 

In their remittances to particular districts in 
which funds were required for these purposes, a 
difference of exchange was almost invariably paid by 
tlie Government to the shroffs, or native bankers, 
from whom hoondees, or bills, were obtained. 

So late as the month of March, 1801, the treasury 
notes of the Government, bearing an interest of 12 
per cent, per annum, and payable in the ensuing 
month of August, were sold in Calcutta at a dis- 
count of from 3 to 4 per bent., thus yielding an in- 
terest on Government security of 18 or 20 per cent, 
per annum. 

I felt very strongly that this was a state of things 
which, if allowed to continue, must end in a total 
derangement of the public finances ; and I accord- 
ingly proposed the establishment of the Bank of 
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Bengal as one means of remedying or alleviating the 
existing evil. Nor was I disappointed ; for wo suc- 
ceeded by this and other means in restoring order 
in our finances, at a much earlier period than I had 
ventured to anticipate. 

Confidence was gradually established — ^the capital 
of the native bankers and others was brought for- 
ward*" in competition with that whieh was supplied 
by the Bank — and what is termed “public credit” 
began to appear in India. 

The batta, or discount on gold, ceased at an early 
period ; and it was only matter of surprise that it 
should so long have been permitted to exist. 

The exchang(?s were regulated on such plain and 
simple princiidcs, that the intervention of the shroffs 
Avas dispensed Avith ; and the Covernment remit- 
tances in general realised a profit, instead of being 
attended AA'ith a charge. 

The rates of interest Avcrc reduced from time to 
time, until tlwy haA'o approached very nearly to the 
standard of those countries in AV'hieh public credit 
has been most firmly estabhshed. The jAublic debt 
and the operations of commerce haA'o in consequende 
been relicA’^ed from a henVy charge ; and although 
the Bank of Bengal did not effectuate these bene- 
ficial changes, I admit, and I haA'o the utmost satis- 
faction in reflecting, that it assisted in giving the 
first impulse to public credit, and in facilitating the 
great operations of commerce. 

But here, as in other cases, the good was not 
quite free from an attendant evil. The spirit of 
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commercial speculation cliaracterises the present 
age ; and its sphere of action is manifestly enlarged 
by the instrumentality of Banks. In this country 
and in America the mischief occasioned by the ex- 
tension of a paper currency has been, of late years, 
most calamitous ; and in Bengal wo have witnessed 
the same disastrous effects from the prosecution of 
commercial operations on a large scale without capi- 
tal to supj)ort them. The destructive failures which 
have taken place in Calcutta cannot fairly be charged 
to the Bank of Bengal ; but every Bank .has a ten- 
dency to promote commercial sijecuhition ; and al- 
thfmgh highly useful in famishing accommodation 
for carrying on a safe and legitimate trade, it is not 
possible at aU times for a Bank to prevent the appli- 
cation of its funds to objects of a dificrent character. 

The question imder consideration is not, however, 
whether there were originally good groimds for esta- 
blishing the Bank of Bengal, or whether the good or 
the evil incidental to its establishment has ])repon- 
dcrated. I am the last person to deny tliat there 
were good and sufficient grounds at the time ; and 1 
fejoice to think that the Bank has performed a useful 
office. • 

But we are now called upon to pronounce whe- 
ther, under the Girciimstances of the present lime, 
there are sufficient grounds for chartering public 
Banks at Bombay, Madras, and other places ; and 
here let me observe that some of the most respect- 
able commercial houses at Bombay arc decidedly and 
publicly opposed to the institution of a Bank at that 
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presidency, on the ground that it is not required, and 
that, by encouraging a speculative trade, it must 
tend to derange the sound and wholesome commerce 
of the country. 

To the extension of a paper currency in India I 
have already stated my objections ; and these objec- 
tions, of course, apply to the establishment of a 
chartered I3ank at Bombay or elsewhere. Bar from 
thinking it desirable to promote the circulation of 
bank notes in the interior, I am of opinion that the 
Bank of Bengal ought to be placed under greater 
restrictions — that its notes should be retm’ned from 
the general treasury to be cashed whenever they 
may accumulate beyond a very moderate sum — and 
that their reccq)t at the Mofussil or Brovincial 
treasuries should for the fakire be pvohibiled alto- 
gether. They are not, I repeat, requued by the 
great body of the people, who have been accustomed 
to a metallic cm*rency — they cannot enhir into the 
minute transactions of the lon er orders : they may, 
tluough the ignorance and helplessness of the na- 
tives, be forced (as the gold* was heretofore) into 
channels for Avhich they are not at all suited — ^they 
nBl expose the holders to frauds from forgery — and 
they may, by the connivance of our officers, be 
allowed to accumulate in the public treasuries to 
an amount which may occasion inconvenience, and 
eventually a heavy loss to the Government. Our 
orders of 12th March, 1834, restrict the accumula- 
tion of bank notes in the treasury to 50 lacs ; but 

* This is not mere supposition — ^1 had evidence of the fact. — 11. St.G. T. 
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these orders have not been strictly obeyed, for I 
find, on reference to the latest treasury account re- 
ceived from Calcutta (that for January, 1838), that 
wo had in the general treasury alone, hank notes to 
the amount of 62,25,000 rupees, out of a balance of 
95,00,000 rupees ; and, although I have no means 
of ascertaining the amount of notes in the Mofussil 
or Provincial treasuries, there cannot he a doubt 
that it is considerable, and that a large proportion 
of the Bank issues usually remains dormant in the 
Government treasuries. 

The funds of the East India Company, which 
these notes represent, are consequently employed 
by the Bank, to a certain extent, upon commercial 
accommodations ; and although tlie capital may be 
safe, and we may have no reason to apprehend com- 
mercial liabilities, it is clearly from the usufruct of 
our money that the Bank is enabled to supply such 
largo dividends to the pi’oprietors. If these notes 
were sent into the Bank to be cashed, what would Ix' 
its situation ? Prom the latest accounts which 1 
have seen, the cash reserve fluctuated between 25 
aitd 30 lacs of rupees ; and although, upon the prin- 
ciple of banking, the circulation ought greatly to ex- 
ceed the reserve of specie, still it appears to me that 
the Banks depend mainly upon their notes being al)- 
sorbed in the public treasuries. 

Then, let me ask, Avhat would be the situation of 
the Government if it became necessary to make re- 
mittances in bullion to England, or to the other pre- 
sidencies, or to send forth military armaments re- 
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quiring largo supplies of specie ? Bank notes would 
not answer for these purposes ; and if any large por- 
tion of the 62 lacs were called for, in what situation, 
I repeat, would the Bank he placed ? The truth is, 
that the Bank has been allowed to lean too much upon 
the public treasury, and that its circulation would 
1)0 confined within very moderate limits, if the in- 
dulgence which it experiences were confined within 
more prudent limits. I think it right to advert 
particularly to this circumstance, as the Bank which 
is to he phartered at Bombay will, no doubt, expect 
to receive similar accommodation at that presidency. 

In my minute of the 18th June, 1836,* I have 
explained that the notes of the bank, if received at 
the provincial treasuries, can bo used as bills of ex- 
change, to the great detrunent of the Government ; 
and although I was natmally desirous to promote 
the success of the Bank, it appeared to me always 
necessary, while I Avas employed in the administra- ‘ 
iion of our finances, to guard against their applica- 
tion to such a purj)osc. 

It is not difficult to understand that the projectors 
of the Bank at Bombay may haA'o very sufficiAit 
motives for forming such an establishment. It ulll 
create offices and patronage — ^tho shares subscribed 
for may be disposed of at a profit, or they may yield 
a high rate of interest on the capital — ^and the Bank 
will he able to afford accommodations for carrying 
on trade to tho.se Avho are Avithout capital; hut 
these, although fair objeets of pursuit to the indivi- 

* See preceding paper, ante, p. 391. 
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dual, are not objects which a Govenuneut is cauc^ 
upon to promote by direct co-operation, or by the 
grant of exclusive privileges. I see no reason to 
believe that a public Eank is required at Bombay for 
any imtional purpose, or for the support of that safe 
and well-regulated commerce which alone a Govern- 
ment ought to countenance and encourage. 

And in what manner, I would ask, is the capital 
of the new Bank likely to be raised in the first in- 
stance, and subsequently to bo employed ? 

Om* servants, civil and military, will, I prcsiune, 
be the chief contributors ; and their capital will be 
employed in making advances upon indigo, cotton, 
silk, sugai', salt, opium, and other articles of trade, 
and possibly upon the security of factories, ships, 
macliincry, and other sto^, used in the operations 
of trade. 

But was not this precisely the way in which the 
houses of agency heretofore employed the funds of 
our servants and others ? Unquestionably it u as. 
Tlie new Banks will, in my opinion, occupy, in a 
gi’cat measure, their place — will perform the same 
intermediate office — and be liable, sooner or later, to 
the same risks. If such be- the case, we are bound to 
protect, as far as we can, our servants and the com- 
munity at large from the contingencies incidental 
to undertakings which may prosper for a time, but 
which, if mismanaged, may in the end fail alto- 
gether. The intervention of Government will, no 
doubt, operate as a guarantee to the public; but 
against such intervention, as subjecting the East 
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India Company winecesaarily and improvidently to 
commercial liaMUliea, I formally protest. K indi- 
viduals allow themselves to be led away by the 
temptation of large dividends, they must bo content 
to undertake tlic concomitant risk. 

From these premises I deduce that a chartered 
Bank is not required at Bombay — that there is 
groat dang(!r to be apprehended from the undue 
extension of a paper eiuTcncy in India, to the ex- 
clusion of its metallic currency ; and, finally, that 
tlie Cmu’t of Directors camiot bo too cautious in 
withholding their countenance from projects how- 
ever specious, whoso object or tendency may be to 
uphold an artificial state of credit, and to foster a 
s])urigus trade, alike lu^ardous to the parties en- 
gaged in it, and injurious to the public. 

TITE COPPER CURRENCY OP INDIA. 

[Written in 183G.] 

The despatch to the Government of India regard- 
ing the copiior coin, contains many just remarks, 
jiroccediug, as T think, generally upon correct view's 
and sound principles, wdiich are calculated to het 
th(i Govenunent right orf dilTerent points wdicre they 
have fallen into error. But I am not satisfied that 
their present oi'dtjrs reach the root of the evil, espe- 
cially with relation to Bombay. 

That evil consists, primarily, in an over- valuation 
of the copper coin ; and, next, in an over-supply of 
that cola. 

The Bengal Government, with the concurrence of 
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the Court, erected some years ago a very costly Mint 
at Calcutta, with most expensive apparatus and ma- 
chinery; and this was done at a time when th^ 
importation of the precious metals had greatly de- 
creased; and when, consequently, there was, com- 
paratively, little work to he performed by such a 
Mint. 

Concurrently, or nearly so, with the erection of 
this expensive Mint, the price of copper experienced 
a considerable fall in Calcutta ; and the Mbit having 
little work to execute, and a great temptation j)rc- 
senting itself to realise a large profit on copper, as a 
means of defrapng the very burdensome charge of 
the establislmient, a coinage was undertaken on a 
scale greatly disproportioned to the wants of the 
community, and the coin was urged into circulation 
by measures highly injudicious and objectionable. 

Wlicn the price of copper was from 65 to 70 
rupees per maimd, which was the case at a period 
not very remote, there was a fair and just pi’opor- 
tion between the current value and the metallic 
value of the Bengal pysa, weighing troy grains 100 ; 
and no difficulty could occur in maintaining its cir- 
cidation to the full cxt(!ht of the wants of the 
community. 

But when copper fell to 35 or 40 rupees per 
maimd, this proportion was destroyed : the Govern- 
ment actually realised a profit, or seignorage, exceed- 
ing 100 per cent. ; and coins from other quarters 
(and especially those which individuals were per- 
mitted most unadvisedly to fabricate at the Mint at 
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5f5 flowed in ; dnd not only maintained a com- 
petition with the established coin, but produced 
^reat derangement and confusion by the multiplica- 
tion of the currency. 

It is, certainly, possible to maintain a copper cur- 
rency at a very high valuation, if the manuhicture 
be so perfect as to render it dilficult and expensive 
to counterfeit the coin ; and, indeed, a high valua- 
tion ought to be taken to cover the ordinary fluctu- 
ations in tlie price of the metal ; but still it must be 
difficult always to give an artificial value of above 
100 per cent, to a currency; and this cannot be 
done unless all coinj)ctition be effectually excluded. 

But what do the Government of India now 2 >ro- 
|)osc to do ? and how am I to understand the fol- 
lowing i)assage in tlui Court’s letter ? — “ Secondly, 
That it was expedient immediately to issue a coj)j)er 
coinage adapted to the changes which had taken 
place in the silver. On the latter j)oint, we agree in 
your latest decision. It was certainly desirable that 
the C02)2)cr cuiTcncy, at the earliest jiossiblc period, 
be adjusted in conformity with the coin ivliich was 
in future to be both the m(;(liura of circulation and 
tluj standard of account.”* 

If I correctly apprehend the intentions of the 
Government, and the imiiort of this passage, it is 
jiroposed to reduce the standard of the cojipcr coin 
to the extent of 6| per cent., in order to accom- 
modate it to the reduced standard of the silver 
cmrcncy. 

This may be done in one of two ways — either by 
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reducing the wciglit of the pyaa from 1*00 ^ains 
troy to 93:} grains — or by reducing the number of 
pyce representing the rupee from 64 to 60. 

If the foi-mer alternative he adopted, the present 
coppcT coin must he called in, at an enormous 
expense, and at very great inconvenience; and wo 
shall otherwise aggravate the existing evil. W(? 
cannot continue to circulate two descriptions of 
pysa, varying only 6} per cent, m metallic value, 
without producing groat confusion and emharrass- 
ment, nor without exposing th(> lowoir classes of tIu^ 
pcojdc to exactions on the part of llie shroffs, or 
money-changers. Nothing can be more favorable 
to the operations of these persons than the muKi- 
plication of the current coins ; for it rests nith th('m 
to pi’odiicc lluetuations, even if fluctuations did not 
necessarily occur in such cases ; and on oveiy ex- 
change the weaker or necessitous party will in- 
variably be the sufferer. 

But the expense of calling in the copper coin, as 
shoivn by the Mint Committee, Avould be enormous ; 
and would far exceed the value of 6| grains of 
copper to he taken from the fyaa of 100 grains. 
Copper cannot easily he melted ; and if the fusion 
he not conducted with the utmost care and att<'n- 
tion, the mptal becomes brittle. It cannot, more- 
over, he laminated without great difficulty, in con- 
sequence of the hardness of the metal; and, on 
every account, the resort to a new coinage of copper 
ought, in my opinion, to be avoided. It cannot be 
an object with any Government to make so great a 
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I to subj^ the commutiity (the lower 
classes iii particular) to vexatious exactions for so 
|rifling a consideration. Why not allow 04 pyce 
to represent the new rupee, as w'cll as the old 
sicca, which will soon disappear from circidation; 
the baser currency b(‘ing found almost invariably 
to drive out that of supei’ior value. 

If it be intended to reduce tlie number of pyce 
from 01 to 00, to represf'nt the new currency, 
another soui’ce of derangement will arise. Wo shall 
have twQ rupees in circulation, exchangeable for 
difftn'cnt ipiantitic's of C 02 '])cr; and the new rupee 
wall bo consider<;d as i*epresenting 15 annas, instead 
of 10. The people will be extremely cmbarrassc'd 
in all their little mon<‘y transactions by this new 
division of the silvei’ coin, wdiieb cannot fail, T 
tliijilf, to expose) tbem to imposition. The natives 
of India are not only familiar with the present 
division of the rupee into 10 annas of 4 ])yce each, 
but it is practically convenient, the subdivision of 
16 into halves, &c., running in integer numbej’s 
down to the unit. Why, then, should we introduce 
a change? Such changes ai'C inconvenient in all 
coimtrics; but in India 'they arc particularly ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch as they run counter to the 
feelings of a people remarkably attached to old 
habits and established usages. 

I would add a few remarks upon another matter 
’of detail. It has been usual of late years to coin a 
third of a pysa of 33 J- grains, in order to have some- 
tliing to represent the English pysa of account, or 
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tAvelfth of the anna ; but natives do not (hvide * 
the anna into twelve parts in their accounts, nor is 
the division into thirds so convenient as that into 
halves, ancf the half pysa of 50 grains appears to me 
as small a copper coin as can conveniently be fabri- 
cated and circidated. 

The present pysa is usually, I believe, cut from 
tbc shc*et or sheathing copper, AA'liich is of a con- 
venient thickness for the j 

below the liaK pysa of 60 grains, the coiipcr must, 

1 apprehend, be laminated, or beaten out,, at some 
trouble and cxjicnsc. 

^i^or can avc, after all, dis 2 )ensc with the use of 
cowri(;s or shells. IIow is a native, receiving only 

2 annas per diem in the country, or 4 annas in 
th(j i)riucipal cities (and these, I believe, are liigh 
wages) — ^how, 1 ask, is he to imrchase vegetables, 
fruit, and other trilling articles for tbc subsistence 
of his family ? how is he to i)ay for crossing a ferry, 
or such ti'illing services, in any cop 2 )er coin ? Where 
Avages and subsistence are uj)on so low a scale, even 
C 02 )per may be found too costly as a general medium 
of' exchange. In the district of Sylhet, coAAn-ies 
eoustituted the general circulation ; and the reve- 
nues of Government were paid in these shells. 

[ will here repeat, that it appears to me highly 
inexpedient, and quite unnecessary, to I’educe the 
weight of the copper coin 6’- per cent., in order to 
accommodate it to the new silver currency. The 
little difficulty wiiich may be experienced while the 
tAvo rupees circulate together, will be temporary 
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' only ; and it is only one of^he many inconveniences 
long since foreseen and foretold, wMch must result 
from the late reduction of the silver standard. Its 
tendency to derange the established relations be- 
tween the silver and copper currency, is matter of 
very inferior consideration when compared with the 
more serious evil which must be felt by the land- 
holders, and their numerous rmder-tenants and 
others, from the derangement of existing contracts. 
Indeed, by allowing 6400 grains of copper to repre- 
sent only 166 grains of fine silver, instead of 
175*923 grains, as at present, we shall so far reduce 
the disproportionate valuation of the copper coin. 

The Court’s orders that this coin should not be a 
legal tender of payment beyond half a rupee, are so 
far judicious, that the limitation Avill tend to check 
a forced circulation ; but then w*e must be prepared 
always Avith a sufficient supply of small silver ; and 
as the expense of coining half^and quarter rupees 
is as great as that of coining the rupee, #hile the 
ratio of charge is double and quadruple, there will 
not bo a disposition, I apprehend, on the part of our 
officers, to furnish a liberal supply of the sumlh^i* 
pieces. • 

With respect to the proceedings at Bombay, I can 
only observe that they appear to me to have been 
both impolitic and arbitrary in the extreme. The 
pre-existing copper currency seems to have satisfied 
the wants of the people ; and as its metallic value 
considerably exceeds the intrinsic value of the new 
coin, it was impracticable to force the latter into 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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circulatioii, mthout calling in tiie facmaf ' 
could not circulate together; and unqu|gtionabl7' 
the old coin ought to have been mthdraum by re- 
ceiving it weight for weight (for a certain time at 
least) in exchange for the new currency, or at a fair 
valuation. The Govenunent which does 'not act 
upon this plain principle, and which is not strictly 
just in its dealings with the public, must not be 
sui^prised at the state of confusion which has taken 
place at Bombay, to the great injury of the native 
population in the districts under that presidency. 


KE VENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

[From Notes, Financial, .Political, &c,, drawn up in October, 1841.] 

Finance Accounts, &c. — ^Accounts may be re- 
garded as the machinery of finance ; and tliis ma- 
chinery is either very defective, or very much out of 
order at present in^ India. Our “ General Books,” 
as they are called, are about three years in arreai-; 
and it is impossible to exercise an efficient control 
over our finances while those documents are want- 
ing. I know, from experience, that the books 
ending the 30th April can be closed in the Decem- 
ber following, and be transmitted to England in the 
course of February. Nay, if I recollect right, I 
once had the general books closed so early as the 
month of August, and forwarded to England before 
the end of the year. It does not follow that the 
multiplication of accounts necessarily causes delay, 
although this has been urged as an excuse for the 
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‘'’^resent arredr; because, as itf mechanics, it is only 
* necessary, !to increase the power. But, in point of 
fact, oiir commercial accounts were those most diflS.- 
eult of ^justment, and they have now been super- 
seded, leaving our books the record of more cash 
transactions, as they ought to bo. The military 
accounts, I believe, usually produce the delay ; and 
I liave long been of opinion that they might be ad- 
vantageously reformed. Tin* estimates and books 
of the military Auditor-General arc most cumbrous, 
and I would say, worse than useless ; for it is in the 
power of that otRcer to bring fonvard, or retard, his 
audits, and thus to shape the actual charge so as to 
correspond witli his estimate, wliich generally is not 
brought forward until the end of the year, when 
the actual disbursement has been nearly ascertained. 
The simple remedy for tliis inconvenience would be, 
to exhibit the disbursement as the actual charge, 
which is in a scries of years, leaving the^ adjust- 
ments upon audit to be subsequently effected. 

As a means, hoAVCver, of bringing up the existing 
arrear, I am disposed to tliink that it would bo vei^ 
desirable to send out from this House two or three 
of our experienced accountants, who in the course 
of twelve months would, I think, be able to bring up 
the books outstanding. It is not very easy to com- 
mand the services of good European book-keepers in 
India; and, although the natives are excellent ac- 
countants, they require in this, as in other cases, the 
moving i)Ower of the European. 

Deficit. — ^The deficit on the account of the Indian 

2 E 2 
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revenue and charge, including the 
be estimated at present at one million 
two millions sterling ; and while our 
Afghanistan, Scinde, the Punjab, and O.i^ma ^con- 
tinue in their present unsettled state, it is quite cer- 
tain that this deficit cannot bo extinguished, nor 
he materially reduced. Her Majesty’s Government 
have undertaken, it is true, to defray the charge of 
the military operations against China ; hut they ■wiU 
of necessity involve the Indian Government in many 
expenses which can scarcely bo estimated, and which 
cannot well be debited to the account of the Chinese 


wai’, from the difficulty of discriminating and tracing 
them to their particular source. Such, for instance, 
as the higher rate of interest incurred on the public 
debt — ^the expense of oui* steamers — and of the irre- 
gular corps maintained to supply the place of regi- 
ments employed on the Chinese expedition, &c. 

It may be supposed that our Indian establish- 
ments are susceptible of great reduction ; but I am 
quite satisfied that any reductions wliicli could pru- 
dently and safely be effected, would scarcely make a 
sensible impression on a deficit of two millions. I 
have myself been a meiAher of two finance com- 
mittees in India; and, although we worketl dili- 
gently to reform the puhhe establishments, the re- 
ductions effected were absolutely insignificant. 

The judicial establishments cannot he materially 
reduced, without withholding from the people that 
which they have a right to expect — -justice. 

The revenue establishments cannot be reduced in 
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without eudaugering the revenue 
I should say, that any material 
reductic^^f jhe civil allowances would have a ten- 
dency ll^.^introduee corruption, or to convert onr 
high fhilctionaries into the condition of scrubs, to 
the great scandal of the service. Lord W. Bentinck 
made great changes with a view to economy, but 
effected little, if any, improvement. We have since 
resorted to a cheaper agency by the employment of 
uncovenanted Europeans and Indo-Britons (or half- 
eastes), apd by the more general use of native agency ; 
but I doubt whether the public business has been so 
well executed, and whether corruption has been so 
effectually guarded against. Native agency is most 
efficient and useful under vigilant European super- 
vision ; but whilo the temu’c of office is Avith them 
precarious (as it is at present), we cannot possibly 
expect that they Avill resist temptation, and display 
generally that sciupulous integrity, upon which the 
success of our judicial and revenue administration 
so much depends. 

Ear from contemplating a diminution in the num- 
ber of our European functionaries, the local Govern- 
ments arc perpetually caMing for further reinforce- 
ments (civil, mihtary, marine, and ecclesiastical), 
and the Court have lately been induced to make 
various additions to the public establishments, with- 
out, as I was disposed to think, any very urgent 
necessity. 

Lord W. Bentinck did, it is true, propose a most 
sweeping reduction of our military establishment (to 
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the extent of one-third in one 

in another branch of the military, 

would have rendered the army absolutely ^ 

and probably discontented and mutinous.^^l^^iffles 

Metcalfe took a much more statesmanlike 

the question ;* and Lord William’s propositions' iiiii 

not meet ivith the slightest countenance in this 

country. 

I may advert in this place to a practice which has 
obtained within the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
and which occasions unnecessary expense, although 
this is not the only, nor perhaps the greatest, objec- 
tion to what I consider to involve a great abuse of 
patronage. 

Acting Appointments, f — It has become a very 
common practice to give our civil servants aelmg 
appointments, with the benefit of deputation allow- 
ances ; and it will be found that a large proportion 
of our officers are employed at stations to wliich 
they do not properly belong. We had lately an in- 
stance Avhcrc five different moves were made, w'hen 
one was not perhaps required. B. was appointed to 
act for A. ; 0. for B. ; D. for C. ; and E. for D. ; 
when by the appointment* of A.’s assistant, a very 
competent officer, the whole move miglit have been 
prevented. 

The Court of Directors have strongly denounced 
this abuse, which goes far to render the civil service 
inefficient ; for our officers have not time to become 


* See minute of Lord \V. Bentinck, and propositions from Ootacamund. 
t Or Tek-tung, one-legged system, as it is nicknamed. 
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with the people or their own 
our Qative officers, seeing the frequent 
'’^m^^miasters, are disposed to regard their own 
situhfiii^ as precarious, and to make the most of 
^h^j^ji^poraty tenure. I could cite the case of an 
liLditiidW who has been employed at four diiferent 
stations in the course of about two years ; and he 
himself had the eandor to acknowledge that, in 
consequence of this rapid transition, his serviecs 
could not have been of any real utility at cither of 
those stations.* 


* This is one of the ^^avest defects in the working of the present system of 
civil iidniinistration. It results from the eirciiiustauce of certain fixed sala- 
ries being attached to certain appointments, so that a civil servant, entitled 
to promotion, must he removed to some new office before he can draw higher 
idlowancos from the Company’s treasury. There arc some practical difficul- 
ties in the way of the application of a sufficient remedy — but the evil itself is 
so great that the remedy ought to be applied, in spite of the inconvenience it 
may involve. 
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ROADS IN BENGAL. 

LWritton in 1832.] 

I AM generally of opinion that roads are not abso- 
lately essential in Bengal Froper for commercial 
purposes, as that lino province enjoys the advantage 
of river navigation throughout nearly its whole ex- 
tent; and as the annual inundation which takes 
j)lace in a large portion of it would render the con- 
struction and preservation of good roads matter of 
gi*cat difficulty, and would bo attended with an ex- 
pense disproportionate to the advantages likely to 
be derived from them. We ought, no doubt, to 
look rather to the improvement of the river and 
canal navigation, as the best means of facilitating 
the transport of commodities in that province. 

But I cannot admit that good roads are not 
essential, even in Bengal Proper, with a view to 
political and military objects ; and in the Western 
Provinces they are moreover highly necessary as a 
means of promoting the operations of Commerce. 

Por example : the road from Kalpee to Cawnpore 
across the Doab is used for the conveyance of a 
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of iraw cotton which comes to the 
^Kurket'-^ exportation to China and this 
the road from Agra to Furrhckahad, 
-^-^^li ^^^ aects thoDoab in the same manner, is. 
not ompiib^. for the transportation of eotton and 
other bmky articles, but if is the principal roxite by 
which the western salt is conveyed from the Jumna 
for the supply of our provinces west of Behar, as 
well as the whole territory of Oude. 

Tlie cross-road from Patna to Sherghatty, through 
Gyah, k also higlily useful ; both as it connects one 
of our largest cities and the military cantonment of 
Dinapore with the high road to Benares, but as it 
facilitates the communication between North Behar 
and the whole country south of the Ganges. 

No person can for a moment doubt that it would 
be extremely useful and desirable to have good roads 
to connect the line of our principal military stations, 
from Poit WUliara to our westx'rn frontier, if we 
possessed the means of defraying the expense. Nor 
can any person doubt the expediency of coimecting, 
by means of a good road, the city of Delhi witli the 
presidency, with a view to political considerations. 
A tolerable road, still bearing the inappropriate de- 
signation of the “ new road,” was constructed about 
fifty yeai*s ago, from Calcutta to Benares, by the 
late Captain Charles Banken ; and it was kept in 
repair for twenty-five or twenty-six years by his 
two brothers in succession, under a sort of contract, 
at an annual expense, 1 think, of 16,000 rupees, or 
20,000, as estimated by Lord WiUiam Bentinck. 
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This road was extended from Benares to 
not many years ago ; but I have learnt ^p^^n- 
cem, ;&om the Goyemor-General’s and !&&^^|Qm.t’s 
minutes, that the repairs have of late fln^ery 
much neglected. 

The road during a part of its course traverses a 
liilly and desolate country; and it is not, in con- 
sequence, so much fro(iuentcd as it otherwise would 
bo ; but although a better line might, perhaps, have 
been chosen, it is impossible to deny that this road 
has been productive of great convenience ,and ad- 
vantage. Indeed, one means of civilising the rude 
race of men who inhabit the lulls and jungles of 
llhamghur, and who have lately been in a state of 
insurrection, must be sought in those facilities 
which would bring them into nearer communication 
with the cultivated parts of the coimtry. It is true 
that, in a rude state of soeicty, roads must, in 
general, follow the track of cultivation ; but in its 
more advanced stages, roads produce cultivation, 
and in evcjy stage they promote agriculture and 
commerce in a greater or loss degree. 

i have the utmost reliance on the prudence and 
judgment of Sir Charles Metcalfe and Mr. Blunt; 
and no two individuals in the service have, perhaps, 
traversed the country more frequently; but these 
experienced officers, as well as the Court, appear to 
me to underrate the advantages of good roads, just 
as much as the Governor-General lias (it may be 
suspected) overrated them. The argument, too, 
which has been drawn from particular failures, is 
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j ^ tclusive. We may have made roads 
disproportionate expense ; but such 
prove that we have proceeded in 
ignin^^^ tod that we have thrown away money 
^w;hiq^^^ht have been applied to similar objects 
with better success. 

The opulent natives are well disposed to aid in 
the construction of roads, tanks, wcUs, serais, and 
other works of public utility; and ive ought to 
encourage tlus disposition, even where it originates 
in personal vanity. E/ajah Sookhmoy, of Calcutta, 
contributed 1,60,000 rupees toivards the construc- 
tion of the road to J ugernath : and llajah Mittcrgcet 
Singh, of Tilcari, one of the most intelligent of our 
Zemindars, undertook to make a substantial road 
through his nourishing domain soon after he began 
to reap the fruits of the Permanent Settlement. We 
owe the work to tliis much calumnuitcd settlement ; 
as we do many other benefits which arc now over- 
looked and imdervalued by us. 

Our Government cannot assess the Zemindars and 
Talookdars for the purpose of defrajdng the expense 
of keeping up tlie public roads, as proposed by L6rd 
William Bcntinck, because this would be an in- 
fraction of the Permanent Settlement, the land- 
holders not having made themselves liable by their 
engagements to execute such works, except in the 
single instance of Shahabad ; but it is a great re- 
proach to the Eajah of Burdwan that, with his 
princely income, he should not have maintained good 
roads throughout his extensive Zemindarry ; and if 
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the Governor-General had intuna 
this was a duty^ although not a leg 
not think that his lordship would 
the bounds of propriety. 

Several of our magistrates have succeeded in. 
making very good roads within their respective dis- 
tricts; but this has resulted from the particular 
disposition of the individual. The late Mr. John 
Eliot was eminently successful, and was among the 
few who have contrived to turn the labor of the 
convicts to good account by a vigorous discipline ; 
but we have never proceeded in the prosecution of 
this object upon any systematic plan, and it is un- 
questionably matter of serious reproach to us that, 
with an annual revenue of twenty millions, and with 
the power of commanding European skill, science, 
and machinery, wo have not yet succeeded in getting 
om’ mans conveyed at a greater speed than four 
miles per hour, although it is a wcU-knomi fact 
that the native bankers have their expresses con- 
veyed ^vith much greater expedition.* 

One of ray motives for recording my opinions, in 
thd present instance, is to impress upon the Court 
of Directors the expediency" of our discouraging the 
Governor-General in the prosecution of some regular 
plan for accelerating internal communication. We 
may disburse enormous sums in building “ iron 

tugs” and “ accommodation boats but although 

• 

* See letter from the Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
of the 30th November, 1807, proposing a i»lan for the more expeditious con- 
veyance of the public mails. — H, St.G. T. [The transit of the mails has 
been greatly accelerated since this was vrritten.] 
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miiiister to the convenience 
not, in my opinion, contribute 
0.^ «^9iot^ds the comfort of the people of India, 
tSi in any degree, those useful animals, the 

^ephai^t, the camel, the horse, and the buUock, 
t^fhose 'painful labors arc noAv prosecuted through 
sloughs and heavy sands, under circumstances which 
prevent their carrying the same burden, or tra- 
velling with the same speed, as would otherwise bo 
practicable. 

Good, roads ccouomise both time and labor : a 
circumstance which has been illustrated in a very 
extraordinary manner by raUu’ays uoav in general 
use in this countiy. Mr. Trotter obseiwcs, that the 
natives of India arc perfectly AveU aAA'are of the 
advantage of carriage roads, the slightest experience 
being sutILcicut to shoAV tliat two bullocks Avill clrmo a 
much gi’cater weight than they can cany ; and that 
the same animals udll draw, on a good road, a much 
greater weight than they can draw on a bad one, 
with much less wear and tear, or Avaste of the animal 
poAvers. We haA’^e done little or nothing in India to 
effect this economy of time and labor (/ime ahvays in 
commerce representing ialue) ; and nothing but the 
want of pecuniary resources can excuse our apparent 
indifference towards an object Avhich is equally re- 
commended to us by considerations of duty and 
policy. It is scarcely an exaggeration to maintain 
that good roads would bring the great divisioni of 
our army into nearer contact, and render that army 
(which at the present moment, at particular stations. 
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can with difficulty supply a single 
service) much more disposable and 
arc the considerations which evidently ej 
attention of the Governor-General. 



* 

THE EDUCATION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


j 



[Tlie following observations, extracted from a paper on Ilailcybury educa- 
tion, written in 1843, may be read with peculiar advantage at the present 
time, when it is j^roposed to throw open to competition all the civil and scien- 
lific appointments in the Company’s service. Mr. Tucker was of ojjinion, as 
many very able men are of oi^inion in the present day, that little is gained to 
the service, in respect of its administrative effectiveness, by raising the scale 
of scholastic acquirement, and over-educating the candidate foi^ office. He 
(lid not think that the vigor of the man was to be secured b 3 ’‘ sapping the 
vital energies of the stripling. Nor can it appear to any one, who considers 
the practicalities of the matter, that the forcing process, which under the 
Ijroposcd competition system is sure to be brought destructively into use, can 
really produce the most vigorous xdants.] 


Our oxcoUent and accomplished professors at 
Hailcybury wish to send forth men, like themselves, 
eminent and highly-finished scholars ; hut this is not 
what Avo want. We do not require literary razors to 
cut blocks. Our service presents a vast deal of rough 
hard work, for wliich intellectual hatchet^ are more 
suitable. We want young men of sound principles 
and good understanding and moral habits, with 
minds frcsli and pure, and Arith frames healthful and 
strong to sustain the laborious duties of the service. 
]Mark the attenuated frames of some of our first-rate 
scholars, and say if they are fit to undergo the 
fatigues and annoyances of a suflbeating cutclierry 
forieight or ten hours successively. This was no un- 
common occurrence with our judicial functionaries. 
Before the College was thought of, the civil service 
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eh of vigorous intellect, and of a 
Sfer,- fuUy equal in every attribute of 
v/i/U ^ those who have suceeeded. Not that I 



t 


dervalue education ; on the contrary, I appreciate 
Uxost highly ; although it may happen, now and 
ny ^fcit the usefulness of the scholar is neutralised 
^ "Fhe pride of the pedant. I must repeat, that we 
Vi i.ot require for our service deep theologians, pro- 
found lawyers, erudite physicians or metaphysicians, 
or subtle political economists. The men most dis- 
tinguis])cd in our serAdcc liavc gone out to India 
before the age of eighteen ; and when they felt a defi- 
ciency, some of them have educated themselves. I am 
not, however, at all disposed to depreciate the value 
of our College — far from it ; I liave myself too often 
had occasion to rcgi'ct that I did not enjoy the advan- 
tage of a College education. Let us not, liowcver, be 
led away by visionary speculations so far as to sacri- 
fice a substantial good, or to incur a contingent evil, 
by giving ah undue prctercnce to scholastic learning. 
If our first soldiei’s and civilians had possessed the 
learning of the first James, India, I suspect, would 
never have been conquered by us ; or, if conquer6d, 
would not Idng have beto retained by the force of 
erudition. In fact, what we most want in India are 
men of good understanding, of moral character, and 
of industrious habits. There are some situations, no 
doubt, where talents and attainments of a high order 
are eminently useful ; but, in general, the mbslaitcc, 
and not the polish, is tlmt to which we should most 
look. 
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If I were satisfied that the th^ 

service could be completely separ^^^^ 1l^ be 

disposed to mabe an exception in favor oi a more 
extended course of education for that branch, be- 
cause a more particular knowledge of the principles , 
of law, of the , rules of evidence, and of tbe^ractico 
of our Courts, as well as a knowledge of our local 
code of regulations, might ho higlily useful to our 
judicial functionaries ; hut this service is so blended 
with the revenue branch (especially in the llyotwar 
provinees), that a complete separation could not, I 
fear, he effected Avithout inconvenience. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that 
I am not an advocate for forcing up the standard of 
qualification ; but whatever may be the statutes and 
regulations of the College, they should he promptly 
and peremptorily enforced with a firm hand ; and in 
every case where, from idleness and dissipation, or 
from refractory, immoral, and ungcntlemanly con- 
duct, a fair presumption sliall arise that the indi- 
vidual is not likely to become a respectable and use- 
ful member of the service, he should at once bo 
summarily rejected. This wo owe to the people of 
India ; and a regard for odr own reputlltion and our 
own interests would also dictate the expediency of 
excluding from situations of high trust all unworthy 
objects. Lord Fitzgerald justly observes that “ there 
arc still to ho found individuals whom it should be 
the object of a discreet but rigid discipline to cor- 
rect, or to remove. It is to be regretted that in this 
respect the system appears to fail, and that it affords 
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Xo for the exclusion of tlio incompe* 

tent This is quite true. 

Th^ statutes stni prescribe the study of three 
of the Oriental languages to the Bengal student. 
This I consider to be unreasonable and unnecessary. 
It is irgj^Dssible to make any useful progress in the 
study of three of those languages, in addition to the 
Latin and Greek, to mathematics, theology, law, 
history, and geography, political economy, and Eng- 
lish composition. The student is confounded by the 
multiplicity of the subjects presented to him, and he 
can only acquire a superficial knowledge of any 
branch if he endeavour to embrace the whole ; and 
in this vain attempt our most promising youths, 
whom a sense of duty and a laudable ambition may 
prompt to the unnatural effort, are liable to break 
down and ruin their constitutions. 

I Avould then dispense Avith the Persian language, 
for, although it is the French of India, it is still a 
foreign language, and the use of it has been very 
generally discontinued in Bengal, in faA'or of the 
A'cmacular dialects. If it be objected that we must 
continue the study of it here, Avhile our students tere 
examined in it abroad, tlte reply is simple — discon- 
tinue the study of it prospectively at both places at 
the same time. 

On one point we arc, I believe, all agreed — ^that if 
the College is to be continued, every means should be 
adopted to render it efficient for its ends and objects, 
and that the exertions of those learned and eminent 
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men who arc charged mth its ad 
receive our cordial and tmifoim^‘|| 
operation. 


SLAVEBT IN INDIA.* 

I cannot perceive the advantage of h;j^i 
this country for the abolition of slavery 
for if it be necessary or expedient to mahe so groat a 
change in the state of society in that country, it can 
be done most safely by the local Legislature. Do- 
mestic slavery exists in Bcngiil ; but the slave, or 
bondman, is in reality a servant, who sometimes 
occupies a station of trust, and even of influence. 
Abyssinian slaves have at different times been intro- 
duced in small numbers in Arab ships, and they arc 
much prized by the more opulent Mahomedans ; but 
the existence of slavery may be traced chiefly to 
those famines with which India has unhappily been 
visited. The parent, during these seasons of dis- 
tress, is mUing to part -vvith his cliild for food, to 
prolong tlie existence of botli; and the child be- 
comes domesticated in the family of the purchaser. 
Tlie natives are not severe masters ; but although we 
see little of Avhat passes in their household, and 
although cases of mal-treatment of the slave have, 
in the course of my own experience, been judicially 



* These remarks form part of a paper reviewing the clauses of tlie last 
Charter-Act, one of which related to the abolition of slavery. Many of Mr, 
Tucker’s objections, however, were removed by the manner in which the 
provisions of the Act were carried into cfTcct. The slave was not *• forcibly 
manumitted but by conferring on him the same civil rights as other men, 
and giving liim equal protection, in all the Company’s Courts, wc gave him 
the means of emancipating himself. 
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ier it an act of justice to the 
ly belief tliat such instances are 
len they do occur, they are not 
L, impunity under our existing laws. 
Jj&vieiy exists on the Malabar coast, and in 
ier parts of the country with w’hich I am 
Sufficiently acquainted to be enabled to pro- 
nounce upon its effects. But we must not forget 
tliat slavery is expressly recognised and regulated by 
the Mahomedan law ;* that it has been long tole- 
rated by our omi Government ; and that it lias ex- 
isted in India from time immemorial. 



Considering, then, that wc have by the most 
formal enactments guaranteed to our native subjects 
their laws, usages, properties, and rights, we surely 
ought to pause before wo proceed peremptorily to 
supersede a state of things which the people may 
regard as part of the compact subsisting between 
them and their rulers. If it be intended only to 
allow the slave to claim manumission whenever mal- 
treatment can be established, the natives would, I 
think, submit to such an enactment;! for they will 

have little reason to apprehend that the slave v^l 

• . 

* See Hamilton’s Hedaya.” The rarious questions relating to slavery- 
are treated at great length in that work. Slavery is also recognised by the 
Hindoo law. Menu says, ch. viii., see. 415; “There are servants of seven 
sorts; one made captive under a standard, or in battle; one maintained in 
consideration of service; one born of a female slave in the house > one sold, or 
given, or inherited from ancestors; and one enslaved by way of punishment 
on his inability to pay a large fine.” — ^H. St.G. T. 

f Even an enactment to this effect must, however, be framed with great 
caution and delicacy. An Afghan would proceed to the most desperate ex> 
trcmitics if an attempt wore m8.de to violate his Zen^a by releasing a 
female slave. Are we prepared, moreover, forcibly to emancipate the slaves 
of our Souhahdars^ and otJier native officers, and without an indemnifica- 
tion ?—H. St.G. T. ' 
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often avail himself of the 

fteedom. If, on the other hai4^g||ffi|iW 

denounced, and anthoritatively 

great cliange will be produced in thi^HHBH 

the feelings of the people will be 

and om* Government will be consi(|ered toSH 

very unjust and arbitrary manner. Whoi^B 

ask, is to be charged with the care and mainteii 

of the infant slave; or of those who are old 




infirm, and incapable of work ? And in other cases, 
where the services of the slave are of value, is ifc 
proposed to grant apectmiarj/ mdeninification to the 
master ? If not — on what principle do we jiroceed 
in forcibly depriving a Mahomedan of that which 
he has acquired and held under the sanction of his 
law and his religion? It cannot be urged, I ima- 
gine, that the slave in India enjoys no civil rights, 
or that he is excluded from the protection of the 
law, or that his condition, physical or moral, is 
worse than that of our infant manufacturers or oiu’ 


paupers, upon whom neither the loom nor the land 
can bestow more than a bare subsistence. If it 


were wise to legislate upon theoretical evils, it is 
still linsafe to frame laws in tliis country. for the 
people of India, without knowing how far they will 
harmonise with the feelings, habits, and usages of 
those for whose benefit they are intended, and whose 
hostility may render them inoperative. If slavery, 
as existing in India, be attended with real evil 
cither to the individual or to the community, it will 
be quite competent to the local Legislature to apply 
the appropriate remedy; but I strongly deprecate 
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dedaration by Parliamei).t 
abolition. Such an enact- 
grateful to the fedings of the 
It may produce a momentary popu- 
us not legislate in ignorance; and 
some regard for the feelings and the 
the people who are expected to obey our 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL EMPLOYMENT.* 

1st. Offices purely civil shordd bo occupied exclu- 
sively by the civil servants, who are specially edu- 
cated and prepared for their duties. 

2nd. If it be found advisable to employ military 
offieers in the Thuggee department, or other similar 
selections (in the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, 
&c.), their duty should be eonfined to apprehending 
and committing ; but the accused should be tried by 
the civil magistrate. 

3rd. The politieal offices (foreign residencies, &c.) 
should bo open, as heretofore, to both branches of 
the service. At present there are only, I believe, 
two civilians and one medical man employed in this 
departftient. In what manner are we to obtain 
political knowledge in the Governments of India, if 
our civil servants be exoluded from tliis department? 

4th. The duties to be performed by some of our 
residents (at Prince of Wales’ Island, in the Tenas- 
sorim province, &c.) are not political, but adminis- 

* Written in 1844. See precedieg paper on' the same subject at page 63, 
The importance of the subject, at the present time, seems to justiQr tiiis 
addition. • 
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trative, and require ea^ri^f^' 
ment of the service. ^ 

6th. The restriction imposi^ 

regard to the extent of 

the civil sei^ants of a particular 

dence, should he applied equally to the 

6th. The oaths of oJhce required to 
civil servants appointed to judicial, 
other ofB.ces of tinist, should be equally impOsetT 
the military holding sueh situations, if they are to 
be so employed. 

7th. Military ofideers aspiring to bo employed in 
the civil department of the service, should be re- 
quired to pass an examination in two of the native 
languages, and otherwise to give the same evidence 
of qualification as may be required from the civil 
servants. This supposes their appointment to situa- 
tions of a mixed character, as in the instance of the 


Tenasserim residency, &c. The duties of the assist- 
ants in the Saiigor and Nerbudda tendtory appear 
to me to bo '‘purely cicil.” The resident, Colonel 
Sleeman, alone, I believe, is invested with a political 
charge. 

8th. The number of military to be detached from 
their regiments should be peremptorily rcsirictcd, 
and the limitation be strictly enforced. The military 
service is otherwise made quite a secondary object. 

9th. No military officer should be eligible to a 
political situation imtil he sliall have served with his 
regiment for a given number of years (say six), suffi- 
cient to nmkc him familiar with his regimental and 
other professional duties. Tliis woidd operate as 




<>.t patjtonage, and fur- 
fevci of qualification. 
"VTliere fery voting officers 
political and civil situations 
had any Opportunity of acquir- 
ssary experience. 

..**The foregoing suggestions, if adopted, 
[“air, I trust, to place matters on a more 
sa^fhetory footing. I have not referred to Scinde, 
.'because we are officially uninformed with respect to 
the course of administration in that country, which 
seems to have been assumed by the Crown; hut 
enough is knonm to satisfy me that the affairs of the 
province are not likely to be successfully conducted 
until it be placed under regular citil and resporiMble 
government. 


TUE STJPEllCESSION OE EORD nETTESBURY — POWER 
OF RECALL. 

[This paper was called forth by tho revocation of Lord Ileytcsbury's ap- 
pointment to the Governor-Generalship of India, on the accession of the 
Whiff Ministry in 1S35. Mr. Tucker protested vifforously against this 
stretch of authority, and pointed out the evils resulting from such exercise of 
party influence.] • 

The long experience, 4he acknowledg-ed talents, 
and the peculiar qualifications of Sh Charles Met- 
calfe, are a guarantee that his tcmporaiy or perma- 
nent charge of the important office of Governor- 
General, might be most advantageously confided to 
that distinguished servant of the Company ; but the 
great interests of the Indian Empure, especially at 
the present period, require that it should not be left 
without a settled and permanent Government. The 
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present incomplete m^ure of 
ment has been occasioned by 
•which is believed to have 
•w^holly at variance "with 
advice of his Majesty’s MQhiisters, 
applied, viz., in revoking the appointm6ii| 
Governor-General — an appointment whio]^;h^ 
made at the express desire of his Majes'ty’s Mfriia - 
ters, who, in the month of October last, informed 
the Comi; of Directors “ that to leave India under a 
provisional appointment "would be to apply such a 
nomination to a puq)ose for which it was not con- 
templated.”* And yet, without any altered circum- 
stances, they nowi consider that India may bo left 
to such proAusional appointment. 

The circumstances which gave rise to the power 
of recall, or of vacating appointments under the 
Company, was first vested in the Cromi in the year 
1784 ;$ and afford ample proof that such power was 

* Letter from Right lion. C. Grant, President of the India Board, 
Ist October, 1834. 

t Letter from Sir J. Hobhouse, President, &c., 4th May, 1835. 

} The power of recall, &c. (Act 24 Geo. III., cap. 25, sec. 22), originated 
in tlic course pursued by the Court of Proprietors in opposition to the reso- 
lution of the House of Commons (yotc&.28th May, 1782), as well as to that 
of the Court of Directors, for the removal of Mr. Hastings from the office of 
Governor-General (20th Nov., 1782); and those proceedings having, at the 
King’s command, been laid before Parliament, the necessity of altering the 
constitution of the Company, in reference to the case of Mr. Hastings, was 
accordingly insisted upon, when the India Bills were brought forward in 
1783 by Mr. Dundas and Mr. Fox; when it was observed that if the Directors 
intended to “punish” (“Hansard’s Debates,” House of Commons, 18th Nov., 
1783), they wore obliged to apply first for his Majesty’s sanction to the 
despatch,' which, after it had been approved, was liable to revocation by the 
Proprietors. A clause, conferring the power of recall upon the King was 
accordingly introduced into the BiU, upon which the Act of 1784 was 
founded ; but that power being confined to the Crown, the Court of Directors 
remarked, “ That the power of recalling every officer appointed by the Court, 
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against misrule, and that it 
vV^^templation of th^|i6 who framed 
this i^untry, unless 
in the delinquency. This view is con* 

^ firmed by the case of Si%George Barlow, whoso ap- 
J>^intment as Governor-General was vacated* by 
^e Crown, in 1806. In order, however, to avoid 
for the fixture the invidious character which at- 


tached to such a proceeding, a resolution was moved 
by the Minister in the House of Commons, on the 
discusi^ion of the Charter in 1813, by which the 
appointments of Governor were to be subject to 
a/pproval under the sign manual. On that occasion 
liis lordship observed, “ Whether or no the power 
of recall was originally designed to apply to cases 
of misbehaviour only, it was an mvidiom way of 
exercising the power of disapproving of appoint- 
ments.” — Viscount CastlereagVs speech. “ Han- 
sard’s Debates,” 22nd March, 1813. The power 
of recall consequently became unnecessary, except- 
ing in cases of misconduct or delinquency. 

Wlien the appointment of Sir George Barlow, "who 
was then in India, was vacated by the Crown,* the 
Minister of the day with the President of the Board, 


is, in their opinion, essential to the existence of their authority over their 
servants abroad, and that it ought not to be taken away. Tliey have no 
objection to the same power being vested in the Crown, respecting the Presi- 
dents and Members of Council at each Presidency.” — Court’s Minutes, 
iTith July, 1784. The clause was accordinjjly altered, in conformity with 
tlie suggestion of the Court. — H. St.G. T. 

♦ The power of vacating being also given, to prevent the necessity of the 
party coming away fTom India. Sir George Barlow being a Company’s 
servant, a recall would have brouglit him home. Hence both modes were to 
be exercised in India and not in this country. — H. St.G. T. 
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in addition to an unFeserved 
full communication mth t^. Cl 
CUaiiman, who, at one of ^ 
accompanied by the Dipei^rs 
Chair : and when the^^'Sj^'of 
such conlerences, together with the coi 
was communicated to the Court, a : 
by a member of the Court of Directoi^ ; 

Sir George Barlow’s commission. That m? 
passed in the negative ; nevertheless, an interval of 
seven weeks from that date took place, during wluch 
a further unreserved expression of the sentiments 
entertained by liis Majesty’s Ministers and by the 
Court of Directors wore interchanged,* before the 
Crown was advised by the Ministers to exorcise its 
power of vacating the appointment. The course 
Avhich has been now adopted presents a singular 
contrast to that course of proceeding. Lord Heytes- 
bury was appointed by the Court on the 28th 
January — the approval of the Crown was given on 
the 5th Eebruary — his lordsliip was swora in on the 
■1th March — and at the close of the month of April 
his -preparations for embarkation were complete; 
l)ut at the first interview which the Chairs had with 
the Bresident of the India Board, after that right 
honourable gentleman had assumed office on the 
30th of that month, they were infoimed, imdcr the 
injunction of strict confidence, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers intended to recommend the revocation of 


* ViiJe Proceedings of Court of Directors, 1806; Secret Court, 8th April; 
and Court, 20th May, 1806. 




s and pLd <3hairs 
^ of Q^afidence 

M 4astimce of the 
Bead’s Secretaries) 
|i upoa tho measure, 
f “[bpei^y announced in 
lettpe to the Chairs of the 4th instant. 

. was given for setting aside 
Ihcbpt and unprecedented a manner the ap- 
iei).t of a nobleman who was selected for the 
office of Governor - General, * solely upon public 
grounds, and free from aU party bias or jaolitical 


feeling. 

The nominations wliicli moro particularly bear 
upon the present question ate those of Earl Minto 
and Lord William C. Bentinck. Lord Minto was 
appointed under Lord GrcnvUle’s administration, in 
Jtdy, 1806; he did not sail from England until 
Eebruary, 1807, and in the following month of 
March, Mr. Percival’s administration came into 
office ; but no change was made in the appointment 
of Lord Minto. Lord WiUiam Bentinck was nomi- 
nated Governor-General by the Court of Directors 
during Mr. Canning’s administration, in July, 1827 ; 
ho did not sail tmtil the Eebruary foUowing; and, 
although the Ministry was twice changed subsequent 
to his lordship’s appointment, and although he did 
not sail imtil a month after the accession of the 
Duke of Wellington as Premier, his nomination re- 
mained imdisturbed. 


* Vide Court’s Minutes, ljB35. 



THE SUFERCESSIO^ OF LORD 

The appointment of .Lord 
point complete ; it Md be^ 
of the Board sug^sted it 
the full confidence botli^of the 
King.”* Scarcely thim months 
between his lordship’s appointment 
ready to embark for India; while, in the 
of Lord Minto and Lord William Bentini|^^H 
months had elapsed from the time of aippoin^^^ 
to the period of sailing. t 

The foregoing facts necessarily lead to the con- 
clusion that the change in his Majesty’s Councils 
occasioned the revocation of Lord Heytesbury’s 
appointment. It is an act which virtually invests 
the Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India 


with a character of political iujltience, whilst it o\ight 
only to possess that of political control. f 

It must be admitted that the party proceeding to 
fin the office of Governor-General should possess 
the confidence of his Majesty’s Government; but 
do not long and acknowledged public services in the 
liighest diplomatic stations at the various Courts of 
Europe — soundness of judgment — ^firmness of pur- 
pose— and a character irreproachable both in public 
and private — give the best claims to that confidence ? 
If the expression, “ confidence of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment,” be intended to imply a concurrence of 
sentiments on public questions with the Minister of 
the day, what security is there for any permanence 
in the Indian Coimcils ? or, to use the words of Mr. 


* Letter from the President of the Board, 11th October, 1834. 
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(H'’ plain- of governing'^ 
in Ms situation 
i*”* hope is there of 

with advantage to 
ler of India or of tMs country ! 
itical objects whidi require confidence 
the Secret Political Conunittee, pre- 
by Parliament, is the constituted channel of 
fedmini^ciE^ion ; but if the Minister of the Crown is 
*»to cawj^’hh a confidential communication with the 
Gpve.'fior-Gcneral of India, by wliich measures of 
Govt- mment are to bo framed or guided, it is a ^ijn- 
eiple which cannot be too strdngly deprecated. It 
is also unconstitutional, and experience has shown 
it to be inconvenient ; moreover, the most dangerous 
effects may result to the characters of functionai*ies 
abroad, from such confidential correspondence. 

The gi*eat redeeming quality in the anomalous 
character of the India system, is its being one of 
record, and consequently one of check, audit carmot 
be one of too much publicity. 

In the course of the discussions on the Company’s 
affairs in Parliament in 1813, it was remarked that 
the system under Avhich fndia had reposed for a suc- 
cession of years, had not been formed upon narrow, 
selfish, and temporary principles, but upon princi- 
ples comprehending the whole variety of reciprocal 
duties, and the whole train of interests remote and 
immediate. Amongst the latter was the care with 
wliich Parliament had disposed of the patronage. It 


* ** Hansard's Debates,” Ist December, 1783; Mr. Fox on his India Bill 
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portunity of exp 







ble Cot 

ig the p&t 

taken on the occasion. . ypiir^ 
have felt all the importance of 
have been anxious to maintam your r^ts5|i^ j^e4 
pendence, I qannot for a moment doubt ; nlit '^e^ 
facts of the jCase nbt being yet ofBlcially before the 
Proprietors^ or,Jthe public, the su^rcession of Lord 
Heytesburj^'b^s the appearance of the untoguised' 


exercise of an arbitrary power on the part of the Go- 
A'ernment, in opposition to the will and the remon- 
strances of the Court. , . , 

In this view I cannot regard the mPaisure other-' 
Avise than with feelings of deep concern and alarm ; 
for it is manifestly an attempt to render the hi^h 
station of Governor-General of India subservient to 
political purposes in this country, contrary to the 
clear and express intentions of the Legislature,^ 
AA'hich has carefully provided against the assump-. 


tion of the patronage of India, directly or indirectiy, 
by' the Minister of the Crown. < 


The appointment of Lord Ileytesbury to the office 
of Governor-General was formally and deliberately 
made by the Court of Directors, imder the provi- 
sions of the existing law, with the full ct^picobation 
of his Majesty ; and if that appointment can bo can- 
celled without the plea or pretence of incompbtency 
or other sufficient cause assigned, it is perfectly 







! 'far to a^cjakea 

l^daimd- authority. 

^j^ye 'the Grown, for the ffirst 
"ife power to recall the' servants Of 
»^ehy; and this power might be necessary 
aa^d nsefhl, wh^ the Grown had no share in the* 
selection of those high functionaries, to Whoip. the 
destinies of India, and the interests, of the empire at 
large, might be confided. But the Act of 1813 ren- 
dered it necessary that the appointment of the Go- 
vernors of India should receive the previous appro- 
bation of the Grown, and so far superseded the ne- 
cessity for the power of recall given by the Act of 
1784!, exc^t in cases of delinquency, mal-adminis- 
tration, or other circumstances, tending to establish 
the incompetency of the party selecjted. ‘ 

The Court of Direcstors possess the same power 
over the public functionaries and their servants 
abroad; but it can be exercised only upon the 
ground of misconduct, of other sufficnent cause 
signed ; n(» has the power of recalling a Governor 
in any one instance been exerci^ by the Grown 
since the passing of the Act of 1813. 

Lord Heytesbuiy*a appointment was the firee and 
unbiassed act of the Court! It devolved upon me to 
have the honor of pressing him to my colleagues ; 
and I did so, not hastily, not under the domineering 
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trust 

him. Sir 

acted most honorably 
ject seemed to be to 
tion for the office; and if it 
enter into the details of what 
sion, I could establish beyond all dis^putQ 

late Ministry were prepared to concur in the 

ment of one totally imconnected with them in party 
politics. 

In justification of an appointment in whidi I my- 
self took a responsible part (Lord Heytesbury re- 
quires not my testimony), I must say that I received 
from high authority the most satisfactory assurance 
of his eminent qualification for office. 

1 have been assured that on the Continent he is 
held in the greatest estimation, not merely as an able 
diplomatist, but as possessing those hi^ moral and 
intellectual qualities, which distinguish some of . our 
statesmen, and which, when found, have disarmed 
national prejudice, and conimanded for our country- 
men the involuntary respect of foreigners. 

Lord Heytesbury, on the ground, of his services, 
and more particularly his services in Portu^ during 
a season of peculiar difficulty, ws^ recommended by 
the late Mr. Canning for the hnaors of the peerage, 
and elEbet was given to that statesman’s intentions 
by his illustrious successor. 




» Oabinet of 16^’ 
^rfices of !LoM' 

ngn m 

^^b^ .of that 


messenger, copies of 
lidiiicili together with that a;d- 
will put you in possession of the 
I%li6^ <)f:h|s>^je^ Government ; and 1 am con* 
vinced j&at the execution of those views, and the 
interests of the King’s service iti Kussia, cguld not 
he in abler hands than yours, nor in any in which I 
should prrfer to see them.” 

Lord Heyteshury was detained for about two years 
at St. Petersburgh, at the express desire of Ms Ma* 
jesiy’s Ministers, some of whom are the leading mem- 
bers of the present Cabmet; and it was not until Ms 
heMth had failed, and Ms life was* considered in 
danger, that he was permitted by the Government, 
in July, 1832, to resign Ms diplomatic situation, and 
to return to this country. 

I sul^oin a copy of the very flattering lett® wfiich 
Ms lordsMp received firofn liord Palmerston on tiie 
occasimi: 


” I have reoei^ the King^s commands to egress 
to your E3melletiC|j^<ipon the termination of your em> 
bossy, his graiciouB approbation of your 

conduct duxing'-lib whole of the period that you 
have held the offiae of hm Majes^s Amlrassador 
Eistraordinary aad Minister PLenipOtentaaiy at the 
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, Jourt of Bussia. 
cellencylias perfc 
concUiatoTy maimi^ 
cee4ed in obtaii#j 
the Govemment^ 
have proved hi^fily ad| 
service. It is with great pi 
the instrument of conveying^Mt 
sentiments to the knowledge of yottt 

“ I have the honor to he, &c., 

(Signed) “ Palmbbsion.” 


But the case of the individual, however eminent 
and respectable, is of minor consideration. It is a 
public principle for which I desire especially to con- 
tend. The Court of Directors have virtually been 
set aside as a useless organ of administration ; and 
the spirit, if not the letter of the law, has been vio- 
lated. And what will be the probable consequence ? 
That body which the Legislature has wisely placed 
as a barrier between India and political parties in 
tliis country, henceforward must become political 
partisans. An open attempt has been made to 
cancel an unobjectionable ’’appointment for mere 
party purposes. By rendering the Governors of 
India the mere dependent nominees of the Ministry, 
holding office during pleasure, the administration of 
the day will acquire a power and influence which 
will enable it to assmne and dispense the local patron- 
age of India elemdestinely, without re^omibility, 
and (when bad men bear sway) for corrupt purposes 
— ^for thb purpose of obtaining political power in this 






'IK 

proYMons of thej 
Indian patronage* 
recent enactments 
Parliament. 

Of the Governor 
ions tenure ? Will he 
^Jlt^horily and influence abroad ? 
he be able to govern and keep 
'large and mixed community, among 
WhRff*hre found so many elements of discord ? I 
fear not. Will he not be regarded as the mere 
pageant of the administration at home ? as the ser- 
vile instrument for dispensing its patronage P Will 
any man of honor, of high spirit, of independent 
principles, and independent fortune, be found to ac- 
cept the oflftce, and to embark for a distant country, 
when liable to be superseded upon considerations of 
political convenience, or any of those changes of ad- 
ministration which have been so frequent of late 
years ? No doubt the station AviU still be the object 
of desire to the mercenary and ambitious, but not 
to those eminent and disinterested men, who alone 
ought to be selected for so great a national trust. 

And what wiU be the'consequence of this attempt 
to introduce the distinctions of parly into India? 
What will be its effect upon the public servants, the 
European community, and the native population, 
which is rapidly acquiring European notions and 
habits ? Our servants, much to their honor, have 
hitherto looked to distinction and promotion as the 
reward of merit and useful service. They have known 



r v/ 

party. Thej 
y'to promote the 
their political c 
or thought of, *’ 
cordiality to 
good — ^without refereoee 
party coujaezions ih this 
party ; and the Court of 
to he perfectly independent of all 

But we are now to introduce the hactyes 
into India. The European community is to 
broken into those factions, whi<di so oft^ agitete the 
public mind in this country, which so often breed 
discord and disturbance, and cause public principle, 
the public interests, and the feelings of patriotism, 
to be sacrificed to party objects. That union which 
has hitherto constituted our main strength and 
superiority in India will be at an end; and oui 
native subjects wall learn to place confidence in 
their own nmnbers and resources, as they perceive 
the foundations of our power to be shaken. Pro- 
motion in the service will be sought as the reward 
of political subserviency ; and distinction and ofiice 
will be bestowed to purchuse the base and sordid 
services of political partisans in England. That 
high and independent tone of charac^ which has 
hitherto distinguished ouir service, will degenerate 
into selfishness; while the bui^ess of managing 
adverse parties will be super-addedjto the multitu- 
dinous and arduous duties which already bear sc 
heavily on our Governors, and which seem almost to 
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t.be a^^Tat 
tenure* by tibie 
t9ie public^ by the 
tirbidb indepeudlkice 
seiil^ udU be the ixguxy to 
^he l^h functionaries of India* 
ions are held only from day 
discouraged firom undertaking 
ided works of improyement which require 
le and persevering labor to bring them to ma- 
turity. 

My principles would lead me to regard the royal 
prerogative with profound respect; but he lowers 
the prerogative who abuses it. The supercession of 
Lord Heytesbury is the act of the Minister, for 
which he is responsible to the country. The ap- 
pointment was formally made and completed by the 
Court of Directors, with the approbatim of hie 
Mcyeety, upon public considerations, without refer- 
ence to party objects ; and to cancri that appoint- 
ment wantonly and capririously, is to disparage the 
royal prerogative, and to set at naught the Amotions 
and powers which the law has assigned to the Court. 
The opinion of the humble individual who has now 
the honor of^ addressing you, has been referred to, 
and misapplied. I foUy admit that the selection for 
the high station Governor of India must be naade 
by the Court K^yiourxently with his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, because law assigns to the Crown the power 
of rejection, and because not merely the weL&re of 



adnut tliat, 
the competent 
aside at the will 
party does not stan 
political adherent. Thi^ (I 
Court a perfect nullity, ani 
into contempt. 

So far from considering his Majesty 
to he supreme, as regards the selecting d 
Governors, the Right Honorable >the President of the 
Board might have learnt from the head of the 
present Government, that, both in theory and in 
practice, I insisted upon the right of the Court to 
exercise a sound discretion in selecting for the office 
of Governor-General ; and no Minister, no human 
power, could have compelled or have persuaded me 
to propose to my colleagues for that important sta- 
tion, one whom I did not believe to be qualified for 
the trust. Lord Heytesbury was proposed by me 
under a conviction that his known talents, his ac- 
quired knowledge, his experience, his prudence/and 
firmness, his high character, and his eminent ser- 
vices in various public sijtuations, furnished the most 
satisfactory assurance that, in the high office of 
Governor-General of India, his lordship might be 
expected to promote, not only the well-being and 
prosperity of our Indian subjects^^but the great 
interests of the empire at large. In this conviction 
I am confirmed by everything which I have since 



appeared to 
itiony and from 
ht reasonably bave 
een set aside from party 
as 1 feel to do bis'lordship 
hare been justified in addressing 
3^rectors solely for this purpose, 
i^stion involves public considerations of 
^ iiijportance ; and although the Court of Direc- 
tors may be more competent than myself to appre- 
ciate justly those considerations, I shall not, I hope, 
be<charged with presumption in laying before them 
a vindication of my own conduct as their late chair- 
man. I am called on more particularly to do so by 
the speech of Sir John Hobhouse in Parliament, 
which has come under my notice, and in which I am 
personally alluded to. The subjoined ejctract from 
what the honorable baronet is reported to have said, 
contrasted with the extract from the dissents to 
which, I presume, he referred, will, I trust, satisfy 
the Court of Directors that I have nofCompronfised 
their rights by admittiii^ the power of the Gk>vem- 
inent to appoint, hy its sole authority ^ to the ofiO^ce 
of Governor of India ; and still less can I be sup- 
posed, even for a moment, to have contemplated that 
an appointment, formally made and completed under 
the provisions pf the law, eould be set aside by the 
Minister of the day, in opposition to the Court of 
Directors, upon no other ground than party con- 
siderations. 






[The following brief ^lage leli 
Indian Councils, is extracted ton a ] 
year left the power of appointment uncon 
Many of the obserrations in the precedin|^ | 
party influence in the appointment of the 
applicable to the present case. The additionsl' 
worthy, also, of consideration. It would be diflicult to i 
reason for interfering with the existing system and ; 
tho Crown.] 


But I must observe upon the proposal to subjeet 
the appointment of Councillors to the approbation of 
, the King, or in other words, to transfer the patron- 
age to his Majesty’s Ministers, that the best security 
which we possess at present for good government in 
India depends upon tho judicious exercise of the 
power to select from the service at largo the mem- 
bers of Council at the different presidencies. We 
do not exercise the same independent powar in ap- 
pointing the Governors of India : his Majesty’s 
Ministers must, for obvious reasons, be parties to 
such appointments. These high functionaries have 
generally been political characters of distinction, 
connected with the administration, an^ they must 
possess the confidence of the national Government ; 
but tho Court of Directors are better acquainted 
with the merits and pretensions of thdr own 
servants, and it is of importance that the whole 
service should look up to them for protection and 
advancement. The high station of a member of 
Council is looked to as the reward of distinguished 




[Written in 1849.] 

It has been proposed that, if it should be deter* 
mined by the Legislature that the ships of foreign 
nations shotild bo admitted to engage in the coast- 
ing trade of her Msgesiy’s colonial possessions gene- 
rally, the Court would not oppose the extension of 
that principle to the coasting trade of British 
India.” 

I am not prepared to concur iu any such conces- 
sion ; for I anticipate great inconvenience and mis- 
chief from throwing open the coasting trade of India 
to our commercial riydls, just as her Majesty*s 
Government wisely foresee that to throw open the 
coasting trade of Great Britain to those encroaching 
rivals, would be regarded as a suicidal policy in this 
country. Else why insert in tho proposed Bill 
dauses 2, 3, and 4 , excluding foreign vessels from 
our coasting trade ? Would, indeed, the most in- 
fstuated of our firee-traders propose to supersede our 
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time) 

is it not right 
our commerce] 
grcc; but there can be , 
application of the prind]^ of pi 

The Court seem to consider' that 
trade of the British colonies be set free, that mil, be 
a sufficient ground for opening the coastmg^trade of 
India ; but there is not the slightest resemblance 
between the two cases. Tlie West Indies, and our 
other colonics, have little or no coasting trade. They 
have few ports, and only some half dozm articles of 
produce (sugar, coffee, spices, &c.), which are saat 
to the mother coimtry, heretofore as rent chiefly, but 
now as a return for stores and articles of consump- 
tion received from Great Britain. 

India, on the other hand, has an immense and 
very miscellaneous produce — ^an extensive shipping 
— ^and ntimerous ports from Singapore round the 
Bay of Bengal and the Peninsula to the coast of 
Cambay — Cutch and Scindfe, the Persian Gulf and 
the Bed Sea. Here is a vast es^anse of coast, and 
the materials for an almost unlimited trade, as dif- 
ferent from the localities and circumstances of our 
western colonies as can wdl be ima^ned. And why 
should we consent to make a valuable concession in 
the one case, because a nominal or trifling boon may 
be conceded in the other ? If the Court had stipu- 




^ttre too pru- 
ient. 

those considerations 
' 'Itemand the preservation of 
' JUttdia. 

dup, of Bombay, which heretofore 
ongros^ a large portion of the oanjing trade he 
^een In& and China and the 
md winch also navigated occasionaUybefwee^ Ini,; 

durable of onr commercial marine; and lot 
rt be remembered, that when an army was to bo 
fensported to Egypt mid tte Manrittas theiTs^ 
Vices were found eminently useful. They are, I fear 

“tTEt®’,'’"* “ “y ““ «o mrobser: 

ant o[ w^t has been passing of late in Egypt, as 
M mtisied that events may not again 2e to 
^der It ^ssary that another armament shohld 

hrmwrth that country? Alexandria has been most 
elaborately forMed by the snbjects of a Enrr^ 

*» tide 

^ are now in a position to carry out 

sl^tT^ S°” circumstances. 

sitv of “*”* f'® ”««• 

mV n^tmnmg the «s*« a-qfi: employed in the 

ooa«r*«i5r trade Of India. • ^ 
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supply of his Highness the Huam^s ieH^sotf* ^ 

Those, who have witnessed the fearfol'^VMes 
of &niine in India, must feel that anything wsp!^" 
can tend, even remotely, to aggravate the cfdami^, 
ought to be carefully avoided by every friend of 
humanity. Admit the Americans into our coastiiig 
trade, and th^ cannot be a doubt that this enter- 
prising people will speedily become carriers of salt 
on their outward voyage to Calcutta ; and although 
they might not, under ordinary circumstances, 
engage in the trade in grain, yet, by depriving the 
** Dhoney” owners of one of their freights (the 
voyage now yielding two), they would, at no distant 
period, cause those vessels to be gradually disused 
and set aside. The property of the owners would 
be thus destroyed, a large body of native seamen 
would be deprived of their employment, and if a 
famine or scarcity should unhappily arise, we sho^d 
no longer possess the same means of frimishing the 
necessary supplies of grain from the fertile districts 
of Bengal. 

And who would benefit by this unnatural change ? 
Certainly not any class of our own subjects, either 
as consumers, or producers, or merdiants, or naviga- 
tors, or capitalii^ts, or others. The only parties who 












WQRjkhQivMs hx 
ib^^llieruies to aJ 
sti^g^tkcfimiig its a&ralfOf^ 
merce ? I rmnember, isome 
of three hundred of iliese ^no 
a body from lirei^ool to tho*'l6iitted<^Stat<r 2J 
attempt was made to dissuade th!hm« by ono of ou 
officers on the spot ; but they stated that thdr only 
reason for abandoning their country was, that they 
could no longer find employment in its ^service. 
Can we expect to find substitutes for such men in 
foreigners? Will they fight our battles with the 
same ardor and spirit ? What has given us supre- 
macy on the seas ? and whore have we been defied 
and defeated at sea, except by a navy manned in 
part by our own native seamen ? And yet we coolly 
Xjropose to discard our gaHant sailors to promote 
some sordid object ; and the proposition is supported 
by those who never encoimtcred a danger, or suffered 
a privation ! 

Our Indian seamen, or Lascars, ore also, I must 
contend, entitled to our protection. They do not 
possess the physical powers# nor the enei^ of Bri- 
tish sailors, nor can they bear up against the seve- 
rity of a northern climate ; but they are orderly and 
industrious, and their displacement by foreigners 
would not only be a hardship to a large body of our 
own subjects, but would involve loss to the country. 

It was mged that the consumer of salt in Bengal 
would be benefited by the !telaxation of our com- 
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to open the 
OOi^pGtHion; and 
of the Court, have not 
my individual opinion, and 
it has been formed, but I feel 
t-. 00 a ^oint public duty to resist, by all legi- 
imafe and becoming means, a measure which I 
houoatly believe to be anti-national, and calculated 
ro 1)0 injurious to a country whose interests we are 
r)ound to defend. * 


^ In connncxion with the above sobjocti and bearing upon the general 
question of llie Navigation Jjaws, the followi ig letter, written by Mr. Tucker 
to the present Lord Derby, may bo advantageously inserted . — 

^ My Lord, — 1 am not of sUlIlcient importance from political connexions, 
or othcr\iisc, to take part in tJie public atfoirs of this country; and, indeed, 
I have found abundant occupation in attending to the immediate duties of 
the station 'w Inch I have long held in the service of India. 

“ But I have not been altogether inattentive to passing events; and being, 
ui)on principle, what is termed a “Protectionist,” I view with jealousy and 
distrust every attempt to extend to India the application of those novel 
doctrines, which, in my opinion, have already produced infinite mischief in 
our own country. 

The Court of Directors have lately been called upon to state how far the 
abrogation or relaxation of the Navigation Laws would be liable to afibet the 
commerce of ludia, with reference especially to our coasting trade; and a 
majority of the Court have expressed an opinion that, provided the coasting 
trade of the Britibh colonies generally bo open to foreign competition, *there 
would appear to be no objection to^he extension of the same policy to the 
coasting trade of British India. 

“ But I could not concur in this opinion; and I have thought it right, as an 
independent member of the Court, to record my protest against tlie projected 
concession, ^ 

** I take the liberty of submitting a copy of this document for your lordship’s 
perusal, in order that it may not be supposed that the Court were unanimous 
in their judgment^ and that your lordship may have an opportunity of exa* 
mining and weighing the fiicts and reasoning on which my opposition to the 
proposition of the Government was mainly founded. 

*Ut has always appeared to me that our recent commercial legislation must 

2 H 2 
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The measure contemplated _ 
jQiissioners of appointing a 
coming from the Courts of Sudder Pe 
lut in India, involves questions which aw* attfSh 
uith some difficulty ; and I propose, therefore, 
take a preliminary review of the circumstances cO ' 
nected with these appeals, in order to ascertain ho 
far, and in what manner, the difficulties apprehended 
can best be obviated. 

By the 21st Geo. III., cap. 70, sec. 21, the native 
Courts in India, established by the authority of the 
Govemor-Goneral in Council (the Sudder Bewanny 
Adawlut being the highest eivil tribunal), are con- 


have a direct tendency to cause the transfer of the landlord’s rent — of the 
farmer’s earnings — the wages of labor, and the profits of capital, iirom this 
country to other states ; and the capital so transferred must, I apprehend, 
sooner or later, be employed to promote the manuihcturing industry of those 
states. In this case, the parties who have been intent only to extend (.heir 
manijfactures, may find, by-and-by, rivals, where they expected to find cus- 
tomers , while the country will have sacrificed some of its most valuable 
mterests, by giving way to their audacious clamor. 

** Our colonies are notoriously reduced to the utmost distress, with their 
affections, 1 fear, alienated from the mother country; and although it is 
pretended that the relaxation of the Navigation Laws is to become the means 
of alleviating that distiess, no reflecting person can seriously believe that it 
will rescue them from impending rum, or that the abrogation of those laws 
will tend in any way to promote the prosperity of that country, which, in an 
emmenc degree, owes to them its rank, its power, and its safety. 

<*IhaTe, &c., 

«H I^G. Tucker. 


“ 5th March, 1849.’ 




ird}f€x^ an appeal is allowed 
ihft decisions of those 
Council, in all cases where 
^dispute may amount to the 
id pounds. 

of ^e same Act, recognised and con* 
^y the 37th G^. III., cap. 113, sec. 8, em- 
powers the Governor-General in Council to frame 
regulations for the Provincial Courts, which regula- 
tions his Majesty in Council may disallow or amend; 
hut wMch, “ if not disallowed within two years, shall 
he of force and authorily to direct the said Pro- 
vincial Courts, according to the tenor of the said 
amendment, provided the same do not produce emy 
new expense to the suitors m the said Courts.” 

Under the authority of this statute, a voluminous 
code of regulations has been framed by the Govern- 
ments of India, for the administration of justice to 
the native subjects of Great Britain, according to 
their respective laws and usages; and in the pre- 
amble to llegulation 41 of 1793, wMch may be re- 
garded as the keystone of the code, it is expressly 
declared that “ it is ess(jntial to the fiitm’e prosperity 
of the British territories in Bengal, that all regula- 
tions which may be passed by Government, affecting 
in any respect the rights, persons, or properly of 
their subjects, should be framed into a regular code, 
and printed, with translations, in the country lan- 
guages ; that the grounds on which each regulation 
may be enacted, should be prefixed to it ; and that 
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the Courts of JustSse "*;> 

their decisions by thid" - ^ 

these regulations nmy CMka - / • *>; 

It appears to me, upon 
the system under which justice 
the natives of India, that any r^ulhiida 
their rights or interests ought to or%lhate wi^!^ 
local Guvemment, who must he most eompete^"^/^ 
judge how far such regulation may be in accor4i^^^; 
with the laws and usages of the country, and ■vW.iiyff 
the local code which has been ' framed, under the’,S( 
authority of Parliament, for the express purpose of 
securing to the people the fall enjoyment of their 
peculiar rights and privileges. 

I am aware that the Privy Council is quite com- 
petent to frame rules for regulating their proceed- 
ings as a Court of Appeal, as weU as to appoint a 
“ Begistrar of Appeals,” or any other officer, whose 
services may be necessary to promote the due ad- 
ministration of justice ; but, at the same time, I 
entertain very serious doubts how tar the East India 
Company can be called upon to concur in the ap- 
pointment of a Public Agent for conducting the case 
of an appellant, or respondent, in appeal, without 
the knowledge or authority of the party concerned ; 
and stiU more reason have I to doubt how far it 


would be expedient to employ such an officer in 
the very new and anomalous situation of a general 
agent for conducting the cases both of appellant and 
respondent at one and the same time. 
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the necessity of em> 



from the Courts of Sud- 
because the case is submitted 
in the exact state in which it 
!ded’*tipon written documentary evidence, 
ice is not taken in this country, nor are 
pleas admitted ; and as the decision of the 
^./^q^ks of Adawlut is founded upon the Hindoo or 
'^^M^omedan law, or the regulations of the local 
(^yemment, with which the Bar of this country 
cannot* be presumed to be generally acquainted, the 
Court cannot perceive that the services of counsel 
in conducting these appeals are likely to be often 
either necessary or useftil. 

I am fully sensible that delays in the administra- 
tion of justice are liable to produce very serious 
evils ; and also see reason to apprehend that appeals 
are not unlrequently preferred to the Court of last 
resort for the purpose of gaining time, and of keep- 
ing individuals out of their just rights ; but if the 
appellant in a suit wilfully neglect to prosecute the 
appeal, he is liable to suffer for his default, since it 
is an inherent power in every Court to call on suits, 
or appeals, in the order in which th^ may stand on 
the file, and in the absence of parties committing 
such default, to proceed to judgment without them. 
I observe, indeed, that when it is proposed to com- 
.mit the case both of uppellcmt and respondent to the 
same indwidual a^ent^ nothing more is probably in- 
tended than to* provide for the due observance of 
certain forms of proceeding, not at aU essential to a 
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faithful aad satisfac'- •;: sx- v.-mt of;Tiie.i 

of the paxticular case. ■ l-l 

While I think it is necessary lat the Cd^ 
should pause before ihey adopt a suggestionV . 
may subject parties in appeal from the nativ^u / } 
of India to a new expense, not at presently - 
{dated hy them, and which may be regarded ^ 
as violating the pledge formally given by the 
Government, that all regulations affecting 
rights shall he passed under certain prescribed ^iie* 
tions; while 1 see reason, also, that they. should' 
pause before they imdertako to advance from the 
territorial or commercial funds of the Company the 
amount of expenses incurred in appeal, which it 
may not be possible to recover afterwards from per- 
sons suing m forma pemperiSf as well as from re- 
spondents generally who do not give security for 
costs, — I feel assured that the Court will most 


readily and cordially co-operate with the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India, for the pmpose of 
promoting the very important object of expediting 
decisions in appeals from the Courts of Sudder De- 
wauny Adawlut to his Majesty in Council ; and with 
this view, I would propose fhat the Court of Direc- 
tors should immediately prepare a despatch to the 
Governments of India, calling their particular atten- 
tion to the subject, and requiiing them to take into 
consideration the expediency of passing a regulation 
in the manner prescribed by E/Ogulation 41 of 1793, 
for the appointment of one or more public officers, or 
agents, to conduct cases of appeal before the Privy 
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j js^d otherwise to giv^ effect to those provi- 
^in&e speedj^ i&id better administration of jus- 
'jhich the Privy Council and the Board of Corn- 
may have contemplated in the arrange- 
under discussion. 

^ j tion so &amed and passed by the local 

; ^^nment, wiU, in regxilar course, come under the 
, ^/^^OTation of his Majesty in Council ; and it will 
, he competent to this high authority to sanction, 

^ its wisdom to amend it in such manner as may 
' he deemed most suitable and most conducive to the 
attainment of the objects which the regulation may 
have in view. 


THE AFFAIRS OF THE PUNJAUB. 

[The annexed obscrvationR, on the state of our relations with Lahore, 
vrritten in 1843, vrere accidentallj omitted from the series of political papers 
to which they belonged. They are inserted here, in illustration of the con- 
sistency with which Mr. TucW set his face against all uncalled-for aggres- 
sion and all impolitic extension of empire. The continued absorption of 
principality after principality, which finds favor in the eyes of some poli- 
ticians, was ever condemned and resisted by him. The native princes had no 
steadier friend, and no more powerful advocate.] 

I contend that the Government of India is not 
called upon to interfere in the internal conceAis of 
the Sikh state of Lahore ; and that considerations 
both of justice and of policy should restrain us &om 
any such interference. 

The plea of “ dum proximus ardet” cannot be 
urged here ; for the Sikhs have no power to molest 
us. We shall not necessarily he affected by the dis- 
order and commotions which prevail in the Punjaub ; 
and it may be safely asserted that not a Sikh will 
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venture to cross the Sutlej* for the purpose o| 
mitting aggression on the British territory. ^ 
We are not bound by treaty to uphold the/sido^ 
sion in the family of Runjeet Singh, or any o&ei^ 
^paily, or to aid in suppressing rebellion, . or in\ 
maintaining order and tranquillity in the Sildt^ten^ 
tory. The treaty of tho 26th June, 1838, coirlnim 
no stipulation of the kind ; and Runjeet Sing^ 
have scouted any proposition from us to afford ? 
assistance in controlling his subjects, or in sett^jgi 
the internal affairs of his government. 

The international law of Europe does not authorise 
an armed interference to put down commotions in a 
neighbouring state — ^to suppress the spirit of revolt 
— or to punish outrage and assassination. 

Tho Government of Prance does not dare at this 


moment to interfere in the revolutionary movements 
whieh have lately taken plaeo in Spain; although 
she would gladly send her armies across the Pyrenees 
to establish a paramoxmt influence in that country. 
Nor has Turkey, or Russia, ventured to take part 
in the late revolution in Greece, although the former 
of tKose Powers was not long since despoiled of the 
territory now constituting Greece, and the latter is 
unquestionably anxious to extend her influence to 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 


But, it may be said, considerations of policy will 
not permit us to neglect so favorable an opportunity 
for acquiring a territory so highly desirable, and so 


* Nor would they, if it had not been for our proceedings in Scindc and 
Gwalior. — H. St.G. T. 
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i for giving strength and compactness, and 
f jneitrable J&ontier to the British possessions in 


. is not a highwayman who may not use this 

‘ who would have any difficulty in showing 
purse which he seizes is more necessary and 
^‘to him than to its ori^nal possessor. But it 
ctear to me that considerations of mere policy 
dictate the forcible seizure of the Funjaub by 
^PP^ritish Government. We cannot stop at any 
V i-rticular poiut — we must tahe the whole territory 
of the Sikhs — ^we must advance to Pcshawur, Xash> 


meer, and Ladkk. We must appropriate Moultan, 
arid the strip of country on the right bank of the 
Indus. 


Now, it is well known that the Afghans claim 
Pcshawiu*, and covet Kaslimcer, which was heretofore 
possessed by them; and our advance beyond the 
Indus must iuevitably bring us again into collision 
with that people. 

Our advance into lAdkk and the hill districts, 
over which the Siklis at present exercise authority, 
would bring us to the ^confines of Chiuese Tarlary, 
where we should find an enemy by no moans con- 
temptible; for wo have seen on a recent occasion 
that the Tartar troops in that quarter signall;^ de- 
feated and drove back the Sikhs who attempted to 
penetrate into their country. Nor can it be doubted, 
I think, that the Government of Pekin would take 
the alarm if they found us on their western frontier 
so soon after our attack upon their southern and 
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eastern coasts. It will be difficult enough 

serve friendly relations with China under 

cumstances; but the difficulty wiU be 

creased if any cause of jealousy should 

added in another quarter. Wk, 

And where is our grasping policy to end^ 
have just seized and appropriated the territo^ .0 
Scinde, without the slightest plea or pretencb^^l^ 
this act of aggression. 

The Gwalior state is distracted ; and we shall njitt 


little difficulty in reducing it to subjection, if w%. 
seek an excuse for this purpose; but we cannot' 
expect that the Mahrattas will long remain indif- 
ferent spectators of our encroachments. 

The death of Maharajah Maun Singh will afford 
us a similar occasion for invading the territory of 
Joudpoor; but here, too, we must be prepared to 
encounter, sooner or later, the hostility of the 
Bhatore Thakoors, and other tribes of Bajpoots. 

We are by degrees appropriating, as escheats, the 
independent Sikh principalities on the left bank of 
the Sutlej; and in advancing our military line of. 
cantonments firom the Juipna to that river, the 
Sikhs -will naturally have concluded that it was 
done for a hostile purpose; and that, even before 
the late commotions at Lahore, we meditated the 


conquest of their country. At Hyderabad we are 
pursuing the same aggressive policy by different 
means. We have lately submitted to his Highness 
the Nizam a short treaty, by which he is called upon 
to surrender his territory to the management of the 




CASE OF THE NIZAM. 




'm' 


lent, as *^I>evD<mt' in consideration of 
laacing; a stun of money “ at five per cent. 
^ invest” for the discharge of his High- 
s.. ^o 'whom this functionary, or “ JJetoow,” 
adnsihle, I do not exactly know ; hut he 
e to administer a country yielding an annual 
' of 1,73,00,000 rupees ; and if any surplus 
! 'be reused, the last article of the treaty pro- 
that it shall he at the disposal of the British 
;#rmneht. 

V 'yfowj I would observe here that it may be clearly 
|?|‘^4'wn that the financial difficulties of the Nizam’s 
tiovemment have been produced mainly by the 
British authorities, who have compdled him to 
maintain an expensive* military force, contrary to 
treaty, for our own purposes, and not with any view 
to his Highness’ interests or ■wishes. 

Under such circumstances, can we be surprised 
if the attachment of the people of India has been 
alienated from us ? I may venture, indeed, to 
assert tliat there is not now a single cliief in India, 
or any man of ranlc and consideration (a few Hin- 
doo capitalists excepted), who would not draw his 
sword against us on the' first favorable occasion, and 
who is not at this moment anxious to drive us out 
of the country. 

This feeling did not prevail heretofore, except, 
perhaps, among the higher class of Mahomedans^ 
whom we have superseded in the administration of 

* 40,00,000 rupees per annum. 
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the country; but I beUeye it now to be ^ 

and a prudent statesman would be oareful^qi^^^ ) 
call it iato action. \ ■ 

^ But if our present councils continue to pnwai ^bjff k ‘ 
will not be found an iudependent native state»i^ib^ 
course of a few years, throughout India; 
colossal empire will exceed in extent and magiutu^ 
that mighty fabric which fell to pieces^by its oro 
bulb in the last century. i';l s 

And yot we cannot manage well our present ex- " 
tensive possessions. We were engaged during three 
years in putting down the Cole insurrection; 
about the same period has been occupied in the 
attempt to suppress by a large military force, the 
disturbances which stitl prevail in the province of 
Bundelkund. 


An immediate consequence of the occupation of 
the Sikh territory will probably be the augmenta- 
tion of the regular army ; and if our establishment 
of European ofijeers be once increased, it cannot be 
again reduced Avithout certain inconvenience. We 
cannot tlirow a large body of officers out of employ 
without manifest injury to the individuals and to 
the public service; and they cannot be seconded 
upon the existing corps without putting a stop to 
promotion ; and nothing tends more to dispirit and 
enervate our army in India, than a stagnation of 
promotion. In England, regiments are reduced 
from the Avar establishment without a murmur; 


and although individuals undoubtedly suffer, they 
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E bed in the mass of society, and their 
produce no public disorder. 

I deduce from the foregoing remarhs that 
’■ ^ otives of policy do not recommend an inter- 
-^b.in the domestic strife of a barbarous people, 
^^old us in detestation, who are not to be 
. ^ as friends, and who are not to be despised as 

I is no necessary connexion between the pre- 
:e of affairs in the Punjaub and our late occu- 
‘ ^^On pf Scinde ; but if it be contended that the 
>(j^ide question cannot be safely entertained while 
the Governor-General is engaged in another quarter, 
and that he must be Mt to finish the work which 
ho Has begun, then I would submit that the present 
Govomor-General wiU never be without work of the 
kind while a native state exists in India ; and to sus- 
pend the consideration of the case of the Ameers 
until the country settles down into a state of com- 
posure, will be to postpone it to a term which may 
never arrive. 


I would, in conclusion, submit that those who 
have condemned his lordship’s coimcils in Scinde, as 
wanting in policy and Justice, are bound to show 
that there are now just grounds of confidence, which 
should determine us to commit the arrangement of 
our affairs at Lahore, Gwalior, Joudpoor, Hyder- 
abad, and throughout the vast continent of India, to 
the same hands whose proceedings in Scinde have 
been formally disclaimed by the CouEt of Directors. 
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CQABACTEB OF THE NATIVES OF IKDIA.^^ 
[From a letter addressed in 1821 to the Bight Hen. J. C. Villio^^^^ 


It appears to me unnecessary, injudicious^X'j(|ii^; 
even unjust, to stigmatise the whole Hindoo 
a degraded people. It is extremely difficult, ^ 
quite impossible, to characterise any nation 
few epithets ; and I certainly could not underta^ 
to describe the great body of Christians in any t^cm^ 
which should he justly and universally applicable". . 
The moral and intellectual condition of the. people 
of India, it must be admitted, is generally degraded 
when compared with the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the inhabitants of this favored island ; it 


is susceptible, no doubt, of great improvement, and 
it is a legitimate and laudable object of the Society 
to assist in effecting this improvement. But let us 
not offend the Hindoos at the very threshold by the 
use of opprobrious terms ; and let us always hold in 
mind that we come forward as auxiliaries, and not 


os principals — ^that it is our object to aid and en- 
courage them in their own spontaneous efforts to 
emancipate themselves from a lamentable state of 
ignorance, and not to sit in judgment upon their 
national character, or to dictate to them the appro- 
priate remedy for their real or supposed vices and 
defects. Such a proceeding would probably damp 
their own ardor, impress them with doubts and 
apprehensions with regard to the intentions of the 
Society, and p^haps determine them to abandon at 
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^ very useful undertaldng in wbicli they 

' unexpectedly engaged for their own ini- 

movement. Moreover, it is, in my opinion, unjust 
• ^ condemn this people indiscriminately. Among 
/he Brahmins are to be found men of a simplicity 
purity of life and manners scarcely to he sur- 
Wssed by the genuine professors of 'Christianity in 
, ^ purest form ; and even the errors of such men 
.les^rve to be treated with tenderness and forbeaT- 
,'ibice. 

The Hindoos are frequently reproached with false- 
hood, meanness, and deceit. But falsehood and 
deceit are the arms resorted to by the weak against 
' the strong. Servility and meanness are the natm’al 
offspring of an arbitrary and oppressive Govern- 
ment. It is the misfortune of this people that they 
should have been exposed for ages to the injuries, 
the exactions, and oppressions of successive con- 
querors; and until lately, they have had no ex- 
perience of the security and the blessings enjoyed 
under a wise, just, and paternal Government, ca- 
pable of affording them protection against foreign 
invaders, as well as against the instruments of* its 
own power. 

In the little experience which I had in the admi- 
nistration of justice in India, I certainly found it 
('xtremely difficult to satisfy my mind on the evi- 
dence Avhich was produced. The witnesses were 
often contradictory, and their testimony was some- 
times highly improbable and irreconcilable with 
my view of the facts. But, although the crime of 
VOL. I. 2 I 
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perjury is certainly not uncommon, the 
these cases partly originated with myself, > ’ 

apparent defects in the evidence were somet|®^. ‘,!, 
believe, to be referred to the deficiencies of the ^ ^ 

Few Europeans succeed in acquiring that acoim . 
knowledge of the languages which is essentiality^ , 
due administration of justice, and few possess 1 
knowledge of the manners and habits of the .nati' ; 
of India Avhich is nceessaiy to enable them to = 
into the feelings of this people, to understand the^ 
character, to appreciate justly their motives, and to, , 
deduce the true value and import of their evidence. ' 
On this subject the Committee might, I think, with 
great advantage consult the official reports of Sir‘ 
Henry Strachey, and other gentlemen who have , 
distinguished themselves in the judicial department 
of our service. 


But it is with the ignorance of the pojmlation of 
India that wo have to deal mor6 immediately. The 
Hindoos are little acquainted with any of the 
sciences — ^their knowledge of astronomy is under- 
stood to be very limited — ^they have not, I believe, 
any knowledge of natmal history, anatomy, or the 
important art connected ' Avith it ; to chemistry, 
optics, and other branches of science in which so 
rapid and extraordinary a progress has been made 
of late years in Europe, they are utter strangers ; 
and although I do not profess myself to be in any 
respect a competent judge of their attainments or 
their deficiencies, I am disposed to join in the com- 
mon opinion that there is an absolute want of all 
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knowledge among them, and that we should 
Sfram a most valuable and praiseworthy service in 
/Insisting to raise them from their present state of 

■ J^orance. To this great object our labors wHl, I 
^hope, be directed, and, for a time at least, be oxclu- 
i^MVely confined. 

^ It appears to me absolutely necessary that we 
/.^ould scrupulously avoid all interference with the 
■Religion of the Hindoos, which is so interwoven and 

■ blended with aU their social habits and affections, 
that it. cannot be assailed without giving immediate 
alarm to the whole Hindoo population. The politi- 
cal consequences to be apprehended from such an 
alarm I wdll not enlarge upon ; but as I firmly be- 
lieve that the establishment of the British empire in 
India is conducive to the welfare and happiness of 
many millions of human beings — as I am persuaded 
that its subversion would be follow'^ed by a pro- 
tracted state of anarchy, bloodshed, and misery — as 
I am convinced that, upon its presci'valion, our best 
hopes of introducing the lights of Truth by human 
means must be founded — and tliat, in its dissolu- 
tion, we must bo prepared to witness the wre^ of 
every project which aims at ameliorating the moral 
and intellectual condition of the people of India — 
I am, I confess, at all times alive to the dangers 
which threaten this noble structure, and at all times 
unwilling to hazard a certain good in the prosecu- 
tion of attempts whose failure would be attended 
with certain and wide-spreading mischief. 

It may be admitted that some of the superstitions 

2i2 
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of the Hindoos are absurd and extravagani, 
volting to humanity ; but no good purpose 
answered by branding them with this rep 
Let us hope that, by opening and cultivatin 
mind — ^by exercising and directing it to the r, . 
objects of study — ^and by familiarising it witl • 
demonstrations of Truth which the exact sei' 
supply, the errors of superstition will be gradi . 
dispelled in India as they have been elsewhere, ■. 
that sound principles, and a purer system of mo' 
ajid religion, will succeed to that intellectual dj 

ness wMch we at present deplore 

It is not easy to analyse the nature and sources of 
the British poAver in India ; but one of the elements 
in it is our union, or the faculty of acting in concert 
under the guidance of a single mind. The wisdom'* 
and energy of our councils — ^the intelligence, and 
vigor, and enterprise of the British character — the 
justice and good faith usually observed towards our 
soldiery and subjects, as wcU as in our public trans- 
actions generally, constitute a solid foundation of 
strength ; hut the etfect of these in India is 
heightened by the imagination. The natives of that 
country percewo extraordinary results proceeding 
from some remote source, which is entirely removed 
from observation. Under circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty they sec us extricate ourselves and 
command resources which seem to be inexhaustible : 
if arms, men, and money he wanting, they appear — 
and they are employed and directed, with the preci- 
sion of machinery, to the accomplishment of any oh- 
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we propose to ourselves. They contcm- 
r^t^S^ese effects of an unknown agency with some- 
- iug of the same sentiment with which they re- 
I the operations of Nature as manifested in the 
:phunder and the lightning, without comprehending 
.^he cause. I would not wish to have recourse to hyper- 
|ole,*or to the language of exaggeration, or I shoidd 
•^y that the British power has hitherto been re- 
yarded in India with something of the same feeling 
of awe and reverence which is felt towards the en- 


shrined, idol of the temple, wliich is veiled from the 
profane gaze of the multitude. Some persons may 
consider this an evil, because it is not founded in 


reason and truth ; I am disposed to consider it as a 
good, because it imparts influence to our government 
and national character, and influence is power exerted 
in a milder form. Destroy tliis influence, and we 
must then depend upon the exertion of actual force 
— we must govern with an iron sceptre, instead of 
leading and directing an immense population by the 
movements of a wand 


Tlio natives of India are not generally defleient in 
personal courage. Some classes of them are remark- 
able, indeed, for possessing this quality in an eminent 
degree ; and it should always be held in mind that 
oxu’ own military force is composed chiefly of this 
people. StiU less arc they deficient in natural saga- 
city; but these elements of strength are scattered 
and dispersed, and cannot be brought to bear upon 
any one point from the want of union and of con- 
fidence in each other. But give them, by means of 
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a free press, a chain of communication and co 
and we unite these dispersed fibres, and 
them into a cable of strength. On the politiCi^ 
convenience which may be experienced fi.*om axt 
disposed press, during a period of war with tf 
native Powers, it is quite unnecessary to insist. 




THE ABKjVBEY ESTABLISHMENT. 

[The subjoined remarks, written in 1841, form the substance of a docu-\ 
ment in which Mr. Tucker declared his opinions regarding tlie impr(pi)riety of \ 
an extension of the Abkarry Kstablishment. Tlie Abkarry is a source of 
revenue somewhat resembling our own Excise. It is, in fact, a tax on spirit 
licenses. The right of opening shops for the sale of sxnrituous liquors is sold 
to certain contractors or farmers, who, again, underlet the privilege. There 
is no doubt that the sale of intoxicating drinks has greatly increased of late 
years in India, and that many of the evils anticipated by Mr. Tucker have 
actually come to pass.] 

In authorising a largo addition to the Abktirry 
Establisluueut (estimated at about 5 lacs of rupees 
per annum), we incur a certaiu evU, without any 
sufficient or satisfactory assurance that there will be 
a commensurate increase of revenue. It is proposed 
to quadruple the public estahlisliments upon a mere 
speculative project of augmenting the receipts into 
the public treasury. 

I object to this ; — 

1st. Because I consider the deputation of a vast 
number of petty excise- officers into the interior of 
the country, as likely to he productive of much 
oppression to the people, who ivill he harassed by 
their vexatious exactions. 

2nd. Because I consider the Abkkrry-tax generally. 
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opium shops in particular, as a most 

*S|||pbihle source of revenue. This tax is justi> 
^ irais only in so fer as it may have the effect of 
Recking the consumption of intoxicatmg liquors 
^ and deleterious drugs, and of promoting the pur- 
;<|>oses of an efficient police ; hut we now come for- 
ward with the avowed object of rendering the Ab- 
i^rry a productive soiu’ce of revenue to the Go- 
*^emment. 

f 

' Tliis can he effected only in two ways : cither by 
encouraging and increasing the consumption of a 
noxious article, injurious to health, or by imposing 
such efficient checks as shall p’revent an evasion of 
the tax. 

The first mode of producing an increase I should 
consider discreditable to any Government ; hut most 
particularly to oiu* Government in India, where the 
people regard with greater disgust the degrading 
habit of intoxication, than is felt in this and some 
other countries. The AbkJir is always a person of 
veiy low caste ; and it was heretofore held to he a 
l)ollutiou to any respectable Hindoo to enter his 
shop. Before the year 1790 few shops were .tole- 
rated in a Hindoo district; and in the extensive 
Zemindarry of Nuddeah, there was not, I have 
reason to believe, a single shop to he found. In this 
particular, the natives of India evinced a nicer sense 
of propriety, and a greater solicitude to preserve 
decency and correctness of conduct in the lower 
classes, than theu* more civilised conquerors. 

If the present tax he evaded by the Abkar, or if 
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the colleetions made from him have found 
into the pockets of our native servants, * 

flowing into the public exchequer, these are 
which call for greater vigilance, and a more ciflcie ^ 
superintendence ; but our establishments are alrea . 
very large, the present charge amounting to 1,27,^. 
rupees, upon a revenue of 17,19,568 (exclusive 
the collectors’ salaries) ; and if these establishme. 
be not sufS-cient to suppress the fllicit vend of sj 
rituous liquors, what reasonable gi*ound of assuranii 
have we that a greater number of petty officers wfli 
be more successful ? 

On the other hand, if the deficiency of revenue 
result from their corruption and peculation, what 
assurance have we that the new officers ■will be more 
honest and trustworthy than those at present em- 
ployed ? 

But it is scarcely concealed that our object is to 
increase our resom’ces by enlarging the sphere of 
taxation;* and a more impure source of revenue* 
eould not well be devised, if it be viewed •without 
reference to objects of police, and to the duty of 

Tht following extract from the Asiatic Journal for May, will show that 
similar means have been adopted to extend the Abkarry at Fort St. George: 

“ The report of the Madras Temperance Society complains of the many 
obstacles the friends of temperance in India have to contend with, in the 
many thousands of arrack shops established under the sanction of Govern- 
ment, by the Abkkrree contractors, all over the country. The Abkarree 
contractor, it is stated, was enabled to give upwards of 68,000 rupees for the 
exclusive sale of intoxicating liquor in the Chingleput district, only for the 
year 1840. This will give an idea of the consumption of liquor there must 
be among the natives; and the arrack farmer will not confine himself to the 
exclusive sale of ardent spirits or intoxicating liquors to the inhabitants, but 
will also find the means of selling clandestinely to European and native 
soldiers.” 
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the consumption of a pernicious article. 
ikArry shops are the resort of the idle and 
'heiiSissolute — of vagrants and thieves, who rendez- 
^ fidus' at these places for the purpose of concerting 
D^s for carrying on their depredations upon the 
immunity ; and the project which has been coun- 
dhneed by the Court must have the efiEcct of in- 
, .•easing the number of those odious haunts of vice, 
^hey were heretofore shxmned by all who had the 
^slightest pretensions to character; but now that 
they are sanctioned and patronised by the Govern- 
ment, the same degree of opprobrium docs not attacli 
to those who frequent them. 

Ever since I have had the honor of being a 
member of this Court, I have uniformly and steadily 
opposed the encouragement given to the extension 
of the manufacture of opium ; but of late years we 
have pushed it to the utmost height ; and dispropor- 
tionate prices were given for the article in Mahvah. 
We contracted burdensome treaties with the Rajpoot 
states to introduce and extend the cultivation of the 
poppy — we introduced the article into our own dis- 
tricts where it had not been cultivated before, or 
where the cultivation liad been abandoned ; and we 
gave our revenue-officers an interest in extending 
the cultivation in preference to other produce much 
more valuable and deserving of encouragement; 
finally, we established retail shops for the sale of 
the drug, which brought it home to every man’s 
door. 

How different was the policy of those statesmen 
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(Lord Cornwallis, Sir John Shore, Lord 
and Lord Minto) who circumscribed the 
within the narrowest limits, confining the cumv^l 
tion of the poppy to two of our provinces,* 
actually eradicating it from districts where it had 
been previously cultivated. And how fatal have be^ 
the consequences of a departure from this wise ahd 
humane policy ! Is there any man still so blind as 
not to perceive that it has had a most injurious 
effect upon our national reputation ? Can any man 
be fotmd so hardy or perverse as to deny that it has 
led to the total derangement of our trade with 
China, which was heretofore the source of wealth 
and prosperity both to India and to the mother 
country ? 

In conclusion, I would call attention to a state- 
ment which I have prepared, exhibiting an abstract 
of the Bengal revenue and charge at four different 
periods or intervals of ten years ; and from this com- 
pai’ative review it will be seen that the revenue has 
not increased Avith the increase of establishments 
(the speculation indulged in with respect to the 
Abkarry) ; that the ratio of charge has in most 
cases greatly increased, and ‘especially in the in- 
stance of the opium revenue ; and that the utmost 
care and vigilance on the part of the Comrt will 
be required, to prevent the charge of collection from 
absorbing a large and an imdue proportion of the 
public income. 

* ,See mj remarks of the 1st of October, 1820, to which I would willingly 
call attention, as applicable to the present question. — II. St.G. T. [.Ante, 
p. 149, et seq,'] 
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DECLINE OP INDIAN MANUFACTUBES.* 

■ [Written in 1831.] 

*'r Oii6 great argument urged against the East India 
''om;^ny has always been, that those who conduct 
is multitudinous concern, having no immediate 
iterest in its success, are accustomed to disregard 
* hosf prudential considerations which regulate the 
/fcojiduct of other merchants; that they purchase 
^ ^ar and sell cheap, with little reference to the 
state of supply and demand; and that, by thus 
deranging prices, they destroy the equilibrium wliich 
ought to exist between the markets of supply and 
those of eonsumption. 

As far as India is in question, the charge must, to 
a certain extent, be admitted ; for the trade of late 
has not only been one of a forced remillance, but 
the Company, in its commercial capacity, has been 
accustomed to perform the oflicc of benevolent 
rulers. We have continued to sup2)ort the expiring 
manufactures of India long after tliev censed to be 
supported by the demand of the consumer ; and we 
have carried on the trade (injudiciously, no doubt) 
long after it ceased to be profitable to us as mer- 
chants. We have done this, moreover, in the face 
of great discouragement; for the British Legisla- 
ture, far from iiarticijiating in those feelings and 
views by which the Company were actuated, have 
virtually excluded the manufactures of India from 


* From a paper on the subject of Investments of raw silk from Bengal. 
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tlie home market by high and oppressive 
wliile every encouragement is given to, the intro- 
duction of British manufactures into our Eastern 
possessions. Even a raw commodity (sugar) bears 
at this moment a fixed duty, which operates gene- 
rally as an ad valorem tax of not less than 100 per 
cent, on the sale proceeds. And yet, imder all th4se 
circumstances of disadvantage, the Company are 
required to furnish a territorial remittance, at . an 
exchange wliich neither corresponds with the cur- 
rent rates for bills, nor witli the bullion value of the 
coins interchanged. Our commercial loss is thus 
aggravated ; but as the facts of the case have been 
fuUy and ably set forth by the Court in their cor- 
respondence with the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India, I shall not in tliis place advert 
more particularly to the question. 

In extending the order for the silk investment to 
the utmost, the Court are, no doubt, influenced by the 
desire to secure the necessary supj)ly of funds to the 
home treasury ; and this, I am aware, is an object of 
importance at all times ; but it does not follow that, 
l)y increasing our purchases abroad, we shall, in a 
corresponding degree, increase the produce of our 
sales at home. Six thousand bales disposed of at the 
rate of 15s. per lb., will realise a greater value than 
seven thousand bales at the price of 12s. per lb. ; and 
so, too, a difference in the rate of purchase abroad 
will make a great difference in the out-turn of the 
investment at home, although it may not augment 
the scale of the remittance. Wliat, however, I 
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> ' Hi ' 

,i(>|Mj^*take the liberty of impressing upon the Court 
’ e^ediency of circumscribing our investments 
miudi as possible ; for the time is arrived when it 
become absolutely necessary that we should care- 
'Uy examine our commercial situation, and when 
• toust determine to act upon principles and views 
itrict accordance with our commercial charactei*. 
♦ in rcvicwii^ the question of dfecting the terri- 
dal remittance from India, the articles of raw silk, 
adigo, cotton, saltpetre, and perhaps some minor 
objects, must no doubt bo looked to as a means of 
obtaining a portion of the supply required ; but the 
trade from China has constituted, and must consti- 
tute, the great and productive channel of remittance 
for political purposes. It would be Averse than 
useless to keep this fact out of sight. As long as the 
East India Company shall be permitted to enjoy the 
exclusive privilege of supplying the consumption of 
Great Britain mth the artido of tea, imder any 
judicious modification of the existing i^stem, this 
great body can continue to act as the organ of the 
territorial remittance, with great benefit, as I pre- 
sume to think, to th^ various interests concerned ; 
but, divest it of the privilege, and no person will, I 
apprehend, be found to maintain that it can continue 
to exercise this important function, by carrying on 
as heretofore the trade of India, Avithout risking and 
gradually exhausting its commercial capital. We 
cannot, indeed, go on for another season Avith safety, 
Aiuless this preliminary question be decided in our 
favor. We caimot give an order for the provision of 
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another investment, without the danger of inji:ij^ 
those whose property and interests are confided to oi^ 
care ; and if the wisdom, or the will, of the Legis' 
lature should finally adopt the policy of throwing 
open the China trade to general competition, Wji 
cannot too soon pr^are to close our books, smts 
such a decision must inevitably operate as a sentencii 
of annihilation to the East India Company as a coni- 
mercial body. 

COMMERCIAL INJUSTICE TO INDIA — THE CLAIMS OP 
BRITISH INDIA. 

[From a letter to Mr. Huskisson, written in 1823.] 

I fully admit that our administration abrOad has 
been conducted on just and benevolent princi- 
ples. No Government ever manifested, perhaps, a 
more constant solicitude to promote the welfare of a 
people ; and it is with satisfaction and with pride 
that I can bear an almost unquaMod testimony in 
its favor. 

On the other hand, what is the commercial policy 
which we have adopted in this country with relation 
to India? The silk manufactures, and its piece 
goods made of silk and cotton intermixed, have 
l ong since been excluded altogether from our mar- 
kets ; and of late, partly in consequence of the 
operation of a duty of 67 per cent., but chiefl.y from 
the effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics, 
which heretofore constituted the staple of India, 
have not only been displaced in this coimtry, but 
we actually export our cotton manufactures to sup- 
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^ ' part of tLe consumption of our Asiatic pos- 
' ns. 

'^dia is thus reduced from the state of a manufac- 
ning, to that of an agricultural country ; but are we 

C at to stop here ? Are we content to exchange 
anufactures for the produce of its soil? to mahe 
• exchange « hich naturally takes i)lace between a 
^nanufacturiug and an agricultural country? No. 
^Wo impose a duty eqxuil to about 200 per cent, on 
the prime cost of the sugars of India. In the 
eoursg of excluding sugar, we pursue measures 
which have a tendency to exclude cotton, another 
article of raw produce ; and w c deliberately tell our 
Asiatic subjects that they must receive and consume 
Miatever w(' arc pleased to send them, but that — 
Avith some few exceptions — ^we aa ill receive nothing 
from them in return. 

This would he sufficiently absurd if aa'^c were no 
more than commercial dealers w ith India ; but the 
absui’dity is carried to the extreme when, in quality 
of sovereign, avc come forward to demand a tribute 
from oiu* territorial possessions. Here aav are cre- 
ditors, requiring payment of a debt amoimting to 
between four and fiVe millions per annum (public 
and priA'ate) ; and this debt, Avith a sort of caprice 
and pcrATrscncss quite unaccountable, wo resolve 
not to receh'e in tlxat way in which alone it can be 
paid by the debtor. India tenders her produce and 
manufactm'cs absolutely gratmimisly, and you will 
take neither. Even her very gifts are mged as an 
argument against her. Because she sends you seven 
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and a half millions in return for three, we are tM? 
that this is a demerit, and that such a state of**lE^ 
trade must be disadvantageous to the mother countryf 
I will not stop to point out the ignorance, both with' 
respect to facts and principles, on which this objec-* 
tion is founded. The excess of imports into < tins' 
country is not a balance of trade — such a balance 
could not exist for any length of time. It rcpresenlg ' 
the public and private tribute paid annually by India, \ 
and it is a perennial stream of wealth which flows 
into the mother comitry. Were it neccssg,ry to 
enter into details, I could easily show that the ex- 
cess of imports from China constitute a portion of 
the tribute paid by India to Great Britain. 

And for what end, and in favour of whom, is this 
stream to be dried up ? We arc called upon to pro- 
tect a particular interest wliich cannot be supported 
without artificial props. And is it practicable to 
support this interest by the means adopted for that 
purpose? I believe that it is not. The West Indians 
may embarrass the trade of India, but they cannot 
prevent the growth of sugar in that country, nor can 
they ever obtain the effectual monopoly of the home 
market while they produce hnd import more than 
that market can or will consume at the present 
prices. The surplus connects this market with the 
market of the world, just as a canal may connect 
two lakes or rivers ; and it tends directly and irre- 
sistibly to reduce prices to one common level. 

I am not disposed, however, to dwell upon the 
commercial branch of the question, because you, sir, 
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• * ^^rtt-'^eneiMy to promote the 

<mti 7 . . All mis I am prepared 
\ ^ salt to?.^e consumer is re- 

by the Government-tax; and 
^ salt '^e imported, as heretofore, on 
\ir%'-cys,” or on American vessels, the consumer 
ill have to pay the duty of 276* rupees per 100 
maunds, plus the prime cost of 15 rupees charged 
by the Madras Government, and the freight from 
the coast. The only difference will be, that the 
Americans may obtain the freight instead of the 
owner of our native craft. 


As to the happy results of unrestricted trade, I 
shall only observe that it is easy to deal in gene- 
ralities, when there is no question as to their prac- 
tical application. Have these results been mani- 
fested in the prosperous condition of the Mauritius, 
or of Ceylon ? Has Jamaica, and our other West 
Indian colonies, felt the invigorating influence of 
unrestricted trade ? Can the fallen houses, hereto- 


fore engaged in the commerce of India, be cited as 
instances of national improvement ? Havc^ the 
people of India, the a^culturist, the manufacturer. 


* Goyernment-tax . . 275 rupees per 100 maunds. 

Price on the coast . . 15 „ „ i> 

Ordinary freight— say . 55 ,• „ » 

345 rupees. 

Tlic price of Bengal salt may be stated at from 353 rupees to 375 rupees. 

Prom the best account which I can procure, the coasting-trade employs 
about 9000 yessels, giving an aggregate tonnage of about 500,000 ; but this 
may include double voyages. Returns have been made, I understand, to the 
House of Commons. — H. St.G. T. 
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Within the last twelve months . 

pelled to resort to two large ramitta. 

and we have lowered the exchange on o. 

Is. lid. to Is. 9d., making a difference 
India of about 10 per cent., or on the sum ami 
required to be remitted to this country, of not le^ 
than 300,000/. This operates virtually as an ad- 
dition to the annual tribute, which the people of 
India must pay, or we must go on borrowing from 
year to year without the prospect of over being in a 
condition to redeem the debt. 

^It has been alleged that the fall of the great 
houses in this city, in 1847-18, was a coincidence, 
and not a consequence of the introduction of Pree- 
trade; but I must maintain, on the contrary, that 
the commercial derangement which took place at 
that period is directly traceable, in various instances, 
to the alteration in the sugar duties; a change 
which has ruined the Mauritius, and which has 
impoverished Jamaica and our other West Indian 
colonies. The facts are notorious, and beyond 
dispute. 

It may he considered presumptuous m me to 
engage in the discussion of a great national question 
which at this moment occupies the attention of the 
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. ^ better qualified to take a just view of it than I 
ikn pretend to be. Had this question no other 
gearings, I do not know that I should have inter- 
J^cddled with it ; but it appears to me to involve 
political considerations of the highest importance, 
md I am led to apprehend consequences which I 
wbulfi most earnestly deprecate, should the Govem- 
njpnt proceed upon a partial and narrow view of the 
interests at issue. 

The value of India seems scarcely to be known, or 
if it be. known, it seems scarcely to be regarded in 
this country. It is certainly better understood on 
the Continent, where our possess ions in the East are 
not only viewed with envy, but with feelings which 
distinctly show that those extensive possessions are 
considered as one main source of our national 
strength. In fact, it is most strange that any doubt 
should exist with respect to the value of a territory 
which yields a revenue of twenty millions per 
annum, which does much more than defray its own 
charges, and which adds an efficient army of 150,000 
men to the military power of the country. Allow 
me to draw a hasty contrast between our possessions 
in the East and the West. The one defends itself; 
the other must be defended at a heavy expense. The 
one adds to the revenue of the State, after defraying 
its charge ; the other is a drain upon that revenue. 
The one places military strength in the national 
scale ; the other takes from that force. The one can 
exist without protecting duties ; the other must be 

2 K 
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supported by artificial props, at the expense of . ., 
nation. The one can supply the British consuf^ 
with the article of sugar at thirty shillings per cw, 
the other cannot, it is alleged, at less than sixt 
The one can he preserved to the mother country 1 . 
the simple application of just principles of gtsfvei ^ 
ment ; the other may be wrested from it 'by'<S;|,i 
foreign enemy, in spite of every effort of prude®^ ’ 
and every exertion of military prowess. And y> ’ 
the former is to be endangered, in a vain attempt ti 
uphold the interests of the latter ! 

And what would be the condition of this empire, 
if we should unhappily be deprived of British India? 
The separation can never take place without a vio- 
lent struggle, nor without having those angry feel- 
ings which, at the present day, are scarcely eradicated 
from the minds of the people of the United States of 
America. Would India, in that calamitous event, 
receive your manufactures at a duty of 2| per cent., 
while you imposed a duty of 67 per cent, on her 
fabrics — ^wliile you declared some of them actually 
contraband — and while you even excluded her raw 
produce by prohibitory duties ? Would she receive 
your manufactures af all?” And, with the simple 
habits of her population, would she not be perfectly 
independent, and be in a condition to cut off all 
commercial intercourse, without experiencing the 
slightest inconvenience ? • 

I consider the grandeur and power of this empire 
to depend in so great a degree upon the possession 
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c India, that I cannot too strongly urge the neces- 
of guarding against the most remote contingen- 
, iies which can affect the security of our Eastern 
^dominion. The separation of India would leave 
\his country dismembered — ^the finest branch would 
|)e jiplently severed, and the trunk itself would not 
jiseaipe without injury from the shock. 

^*If it be asked what are the dangers which I 
Apprehend, I reply that the people of India are 
advancing in opulence, and knowledge, and civilisa- 
tion — ^that the number of Europeans is increasing — 
that the mixed race, or Creoles, are already very 
numerous, and are rapidly increasing — ^and that our 
Government, or rathdP my Lord Hastings, has lately 
(most unwisely, as I think) bestowed upon this 
varied population the “ liberty of the press,” a boon 
which could not fail to excite new feelings among 
them. This powerful instrument has already been 
put in operation, and it will be made use of to con- 
nect together the different parts of the population, 
whenever they are led to propose to themselves one 
common object. If I mistake not, you will be told 
in a very few years, and perhaps in a very, few 
months, that protcctiorf and allegiance are reciprocal 
duties, and that where the one is withheld, the other 
is not due — that whatever system of commercial 
policy it may be thought expedient to adopt with a 
view to the general interests of the empire, it can 
never be right or justifiable to place restrictions on 
one colony or dependency for the benefit of another. 
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&c., &c., &c. I clearly perceive symptoms of sucl 
spirit already; and the time is certainly arriv 
when .the Government must decide not only upt 
the commercial policy to he observed towards Indii 
but upon the political principles which should 1: 
applied to the government of that coimtry. v 
And, in truth, what could show in a stronger Kg 
the necessity of a decided line of conduct, than 
occurrence which is very Kkoly to take place ? Th- 
Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, wlio an 
apt (somewhat strangely) to consider themsel,vcs th< 
sovereigns of India, determined on Friday last, by i 
great majority of voices, to petition Parliament foi 
an equalisation of the duties on sugar, or rather t( 
ask for inquiry into the subject, for we offered t( 
modify our proposition to that effect; but certaii 
individuals, for the avowed purpose of setting asid< 
this vote, thought proper to caU for a ballot ; and ii 
is by no means improbable that they will succeed oj 
this appeal in overruling the resolution. In thi; 
case, it will result that individuals exercising th( 
functions of Proprietors of India Stock, may appl^ 
their powers, as such, against the interests of India, 
to favor the interests of the "West Indies — ^that oui 
possessions in the East are to be governed, not witl 
any view to what is right and fitting with relatior 
to India, but with a view to what is convenient and 
advantageous with relation to the "West Indies — 
that a great question of political rights, and of com- 
mercial policy, is to be decided, not by those who 
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tended the debate for the purpose of becoming 
■ iquainted with the merits of the case, but by 
ertain sovereigns of a day, who openly avow that 
;heir decision is governed by considerations which 
lave no relation whatever to their own interests or 

fies as Proprietors of East India Stock. , Such a 
I'atb of things is so little reconcilable with reason 
, ^ d coromon sense, that I am willing to hope ii 
•teinnot long be suffered to exist. At all events, if it 
is to be continued, the Government have not a mo- 
ment tp lose in putting a termination to “ the liberty 
of the press,” and in applying in the administration 
of India' principles more suitable to the situation in 
which the West Indians seem disposed to place that 
country. 

I have no personal interest in the question which 
weighs a feather in the scale ; and if I had a greater 
interest in it, I should stiU say that the man who 
-cannot abstract liimsclf from himself on a great 
public question, is not qualified to take even that 
humble part in public life which has devolved upon 
me. All which is asked or wished, by myself, and 
those with whom I concur, is a fair and impariiial 
inquiry by the Lcgishltui’c ; and such an inquiry 
cannot now be refused -without retracting the pledge 
■n^hich was given by the Government in the last 
session in Parliament, nor -without furnis h ing an 
inference that the case of the West Indians will 
not bear a scrutiny, even by those who are most 
anxious to view it favorably. In truth, as was justly 
observed by Mr. Baring in the House of Commons, 
if there were no other reason for'the inquiry, it is 
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proper to institute it for the purpose of setting t^ 
question, if possible, at rest. The property at st^ 
is so large — ^the interests involved are so extend^ 
and various, that they cannot be allowed to rei 
in an unsettled state without serious inconvenienc 
In this remark I concur, confined as it was to tCqi^ 
mercial objects; but it acquires great additional 
force when its application is extended to the pohti^^ 
bearings of the question. ^ 

I myself am no uncompromising theorist, nor am 
1 much of a political enthusiast. My life has been 
passed in assisting in the administration of public 
affairs ; and in this school a man not only finds his 
enthusiasm moderated, whatever may happen to be 
his natural temperament, but he also learns to re- 
duce theories to their practical value. I lament the 
distress of the West Indians, some of whom, as indi- 
viduals, I highly respect and esteem ; and I would 
not willingly do anything to aggravate that distress ; 
but I cannot overlook the situation, and disregard the 
claims of other parties, and I feel perfectly satisfied 
that, if the concessions which the West Indians 
denvuid were absolutely granted by the Legislature, 
such concessions would have* no other effect than to 
embarrass and divert the trade of India into a 
foreign channel, vdthout affording the relief which 
the West Indians expect. In fact, if relief could 
have been obtained, by commercial restrictions, it 
ought to have been obtained in the course of the 
last nine years, during which they have enjoyed the 
full benefit of protecting duties. 
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^tffthe two following brief extracts from papers written at the time of 
^ti'jSlftrter discussions of 1833, this scries of selections from Mr. Tucker’s 
imgB may be appropriatiiy brought to a close. The first contains a just 
the general government of the East India Company.] 


/ Genebai, Goveknment of the East India Company. 
— ^The Court of Directors feel satisfied, indeed, that 
no unnecessary change will take place in the leading 
features of the existing system, under which the 
Empire of India has been acquired and preserved to 
the British Crown hy the East India Company. 
AU human institutions may he susceptible of im- 
provement, and must be modified to accommodate 
them to those changes which time and circum- 
stances may produce ; but the Court cannot bdieve 
that, with a view to any untried theory, however 
specious, a rash hand wiU be applied to subvert a 
structure wliich has been raised in a distant and 
foreign land, by the most signal efforts of polj^ieST 
wisdom and military Virtue, and under circum- 
stances of extraordinary difficulty; and which in 
magnitude and moral strength transcends anything 
of the kind to be found within the whole range of 
authentic history. 

The Court do not merely express the sentiment of 
the humble individuals who compose it, when they 
affirm that the remote empire acquired by the East 
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^ndia Company in India has been administered 
half a century with wisdom and prudence, witj 
moderation and justice, with purity ^d dism 
tcrestedness. It is the concurring sentiment of th^ 
intelligent portion of the people of this country anff 
of India. It is the sentiment of the civilised 
which has done homage (and in some instam:ij^. 
perhaps, reluctant homage) to the character 
Company’s Government. That body has stood j&mi^ 
as a harrier for the protection of the people of India 
against commercial cupidity and political rapacity ; 
and it was also considered by this nation, on a 
memorable occasion, to he a necessary hulwaii'k 
against a dangerous inroad upon the British Con- 
stitution. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE BILL. 

[The following extract contains Mr. Tucker’s recommendation to the Court 
of Proprietors ,to accept the India Bill of 1833. The circumstances under 
which, in 1853, a similar recommendation might he made, differ considerably 
from those set forth on the opposite page; but the two last paragraphs of this 
paper arc as applicable to the state of things in the latter as in the former year, 
and fitly close the present volume.] 

"Feeling, as I do, such weighty objections to parts 
of ^ilc Bin before me, what ,is the duty ivhicli I owe 
to my constituents and to the public ? Ought I to 
advise the Proprietors of East India Stock to reject 
the plan of the King’s Ministers, and to stand upon 
their chartered rights? This is a question which 
must not be lightly treated ; and we must look for- 
ward to the probable consequences of such a decision 
with that deliberation and forecast which become 
men who have valuable interests at stake. We must 
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nine cautiously aud carefully our situation, 

' arminc in what scale the good or evil may be 
.j.ected'to preponderate. 

»'■ 1st. By rejecting the plan, our Stock, which at 
\ -esent hears a value approaching to fifteen millions 
would probably fall back to twelve millions; 
^!|^it is not diillcult to foresee that all arrange- 
connected with India must be thrown into a 
Sufete of utter confusion. 

2nd. “Wc should be exposed to a destructive com- 
petition in the course of conducting the Company’s 
trade; and the eager adventurers who would in- 
st/untly rush into the tea trade, would soon render it 
the source of loss to both parties. 

3rd. However unjustly, we shoidd probably be 
burdened with the Home Bond Debt, -without having 
any means of relief against the King’s Government. 

tth. That Government might even interpose diffi- 
culties in the way of our obtaining reimbursement of 
the large sum wliich has been advanced from our 
commercial funds for territorial purposes. 

5th. A question might be raised as to our right to 
appropriate heretofore any commercial profits W -ffiLe 
augmentation of our cofnmercial capital. 

6th. The King’s Ministers might demur to the 
admission of our just claim to our lands and 
estates, our forts, factories, and other buildings on 
the territory and islands of India; and although 
such a proceeding would be unjust in the extreme, 
we must not conceal from ourselves that such a con- 
tingency may occur; and that, if these and other 
VOIi. I. 2 L ’ 
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^‘•bitrary proceedings of the kind should he resorted 
to, the value of our commercial property must h’ 
materially affected, and it might be found difficult 
to realise for the Proprietors even their capital ofi 
twelve millions. / 

Let us not forget, moreover, that although^*?' 
Court of Direetbrs will bo very inefficient asT flS^ 
administrative body, they will stiU retain pcc^l^ 
which may bo beneficially exerted for the good Istf" 
India. 

"Wo shall retain, under section 27 of the the 
power of appointing the members of Council at the 
different presidencies ; and we shall continue to ej.- 
creiso, concurrently with the Board, the power t^f 
appointing, and the absolute power of recalling, the 
Governors of India and other high functionaries. 
This must give us influence ; and it will constitute 
an important security against mal-administration. 

Under section 41 we shall be invested with the 
l)ower to repeal, alter, and amend the laws and re- 
gulations enacted by the local Legislature ; and this 
is, unquestionably, a very salutary provision for 
secu”ing to the population of India the beneflt of 
good laws. There arc other judicious and useful 
provisions in the Bill (that, for instance, in section 
44), which ought not to be overlooked or under- 
valued by us. 

And if we throw up and withdraw, what will be 
the result ? It is to be apprehended that the admi- 
nistration of our Eastern possessions will fall into 
less experienced hands — ^that India wfll be overrun 
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tod disturbed by commercial and political advgp 
turers — and that the integrity of the British Con- 
stitution will exist only by the sufferance of the 
Minister who should hold an uncontrolled sway* over 
|wenty-two millions of annual revenue. If (I must 
It) we should determine to abdicate our func- 
s, those evils to India which are most to be depi*c- 
and dreaded will probably bo aggravated ; for 
ie Ministers will be justified in assuming the entire 
administration and patronage of that vast empire, 
to gratify their political adherents, and to strengthen 
their Parliamentary influence. 

Upon the whole, then, aft3r long and anxious 
jpflection, I am compelled to say to our constituents 
^not with perfect confidence, I own), accept the Bill 
with all its defects ; and let us, by our prudence and 
firmness, remedy, as far as Are can, the disadvantages 
of our situation ; and, by the faithful and zealous 
fiilfihnent of om* duties, promote to the utmost the 
prosperity and happiness of the people of India. 


THE EHD. 


C. WniTINC, BEAUFORT HOUSE, S^iRAND. 







